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BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  POLICY. 

In  the  eyes  of  militant  Germans  the  head  and  front  of  Britain’s 
offending  is  her  persistent  maintenance  of  the  existing  political 
situation.  Their  ideal  is  a  dynamic,  not  a  static,  policy  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  for  they  attained  complete  national  existence 
only  in  the  year  1871,  by  which  time  the  European  system  had 
solidified  and  most  of  the  good  lands  overseas  were  appropriated. 
Their  more  adventurous  statesmen  and  thinkers  have  therefore 
come  to  regard  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  arch-enemy,  because 
both  in  world-politics  and  in  European  affairs  it  upholds  the 
status  quo  as  a  means  of  assuring  equilibrium  and  peace.  Like  a 
sturdy  youth,  bursting  into  a  circle  of  middle-aged  and  satisfied 
burghers,  Germany  declares,  “Let  him  keep  who  can.” 

Certainly  her  warlike  achievements  in  1866  and  1870  warranted 
her  taking  a  great  place  in  the  world.  But  the  question  arises 
whether  she  had  not  secured  it  by  the  year  1914  and  might  not 
hope  to  expand  her  Colonial  Empire  still  further  by  purchase 
or  by  profitable  transactions  such  as  followed  the  Agadir  incident 
of  1911.  In  this  article  I  propose  to  review  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  her  policy,  both  past  and  recent,  in  connection  with 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

Statesmen  have  generally  recognised  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  their  utmost  desires,  and  have  limited  them  to  what 
was  practicable.  Some  measure  of  self-restraint  seemed  incum¬ 
bent  on  Germany  after  she  hewed  her  w^ay  to  triumph  in  1870 ; 
and  Bismarck,  like  Frederick  the  Great  after  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  realised  the  need  of  extreme  caution  as  to  doubtful  adven¬ 
tures.  He  saw  the  impossihility  of  safeguarding  the  national 
unity  won  hy  the  sword  and  also  of  embarking  on  world-wide 
schemes  which  must  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.  He  discouraged  the  adoption  of  a  dual  policy  such  as 
had  wrecked  Spain  under  Philip  ll.  and  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  1.  But  the  notion  that  Germany,  having  welded 
her  Empire  by  w'ar,  could  indefinitely  expand  it,  fired  the 
imagination  of  William  ll.,  of  his  counsellors,  and  finally  of  his 
people  at  large.  They  did  not  discern  the  radical  difference 
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between  the  solidifying  and  the  diffusing  processes ;  between 
welding  Germany  on  to  Prussia  and  spreading  Germany  over 
other  Continents ;  between  making  Germany  a  nation  and  con¬ 
quering  other  nations.  In  Prussia’s  successful  wars  against 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  France,  in  1864,  1866,  and  1870,  she  had 
as  ally  the  greatest  force  of  the  age.  Nationality.  But  the  new 
programme,  involving  the  overthrow  of  Belgians,  French,  British, 
and  Russians,  clashed  with  that  force,  besides  violating  the 
principles  of  sound  strategy.  All  this  was  forgotten  in  the 
resolve  to  dwarf  the  triumphs  of  the  former  generation.  Swollen 
with  pride  and  scornful  of  the  considerable  colonial  gains  secured 
by  Bismarck  in  1884-8,  the  Kaiser,  Treitschke,  Frobenius,  and 
Bernhardi  counselled  an  aggressive  policy  compared  wdth  which 
the  schemes  of  Napoleon  I.  were  sane. 

Had  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  studied  the  course  of  British 
history  with  care,  they  must  have  noticed  two  outstanding  facts  ; 
(1)  The  great  importance  which  British  statesmen  attached  to 
the  independence  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Netherlands;  (2) 
Their  reluctance  to  extend  the  British  Empire  rapidly  and  without 
sufficient  cause.  The  former  statement  is  a  political  truism. 
Apart  from  the  vain  attempt  to  subjugate  France,  most  of 
England’s  Continental  wars,  from  the  time  of  the  Battle  of 
Sluys  (1340)  down  to  that  of  Waterloo,  were  fought  ultimately 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  Netherlands  either  by  France 
or  Spain,  or  again  by  France.  It  was  the  refusal  of  Napoleon 
in  1814  to  give  them  up  which  lengthened  out  that  campaign; 
and  his  first  effort  in  1815  was  to  secure  Brussels  and  Antw'erp. 
The  motive  is  clear.  Our  enemies  have,  at  all  times,  discerned 
in  the  estuaries  of  the  Netherlands  the  best  starting-points  for 
the  invasion  of  our  long  and  exposed  east  coast.  On  that  ques¬ 
tion  the  policy  even  of  our  most  pacific  monarchs  and  statesmen 
has  perforce  become  Continental.  At  the  end  of  1792,  when  the 
British  Army  was  a  mere  skeleton,  Pitt  and  Grenville  sternly 
w'arned  the  French  Republic  not  to  set  aside  the  Dutch  rights 
over  the  Lower  Scheldt ;  and  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  war 
which  ensued  turned  essentially  on  securing  the  freedom  of  the 
Netherlands  from  French  control.  Have  not  the  German  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  declare  their  surprise  at  our  intervention  in  this 
war,  read  of  our  Barrier  Treaties,  of  our  sacrifice  of  great  colonial 
gains  in  1748  in  order  to  assure  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Flemish  Barrier  against  France?  In  the  light  of  this  and  other 
evidence,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
would  have  compelled  us  to  intervene  on  August  4th,  1914,  even 
if  the  voice  of  honour  had  not  made  such  intervention  impera¬ 
tive?  For  Great  Britain  there  is  no  district  so  important  as 
the  Netherlands,  both  Dutch  and  Belgic,  because  great  naval 
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resources  and  great  strategic  advantages  are  easily  obtainable  in 
those  provinces.  They,  therefore,  offer  an  outlet  as  desirable 
on  the  north-west,  as  the  coasts  between  Salonica  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  offer  on  the  south-east.  The  two  Germanic  Empires 
sought  to  dominate  them  both,  thus  outbidding  even  Napoleon 
at  the  height  of  his  powder  after  Tilsit. 

The  course  of  the  present  campaign  proves  that  Germany  seeks 
to  acquire,  not  merely  Belgium,  and  eventually  (no  doubt) 
Holland,  but  also  parts  of  Northern  France.  Her  rushes  towards 
Calais  cannot  have  in  view  merely  that  third-rate  harbour, 
dominated  by  Dover.  She  has  avowed  her  intention  of  gaining 
direct  access  to  the  open  sea ;  and  this  implies  nothing  less  than 
Boulogne,  with  its  excellent  harbour  already  half  completed. 
Probably,  in  order  to  provide  a  defensible  Hinterland,  she  longs 
to  secure  Lille  and  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse.  This  part  of 
the  scheme  is  not  new.  In  August,  1815,  Hardenberg,  Prussian 
Secretary  of  State,  startled  the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  a  proposal 
to  partition  France,  by  the  acquisition  of  Metz,  Thionville,  Tout, 
Verdun,  and  Sedan.  On  August  4th,  he  wrote  :  “The  hand  of 
I’rovidence  has  visibly  offered  us  this  opportunity.  If  we  let  it 
slip,  streams  of  blood  will  flow  to  attain  this  object,  and  the  cry 
of  the  unhappy  victims  will  call  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  our 
actions.”  Austria,  richly  dowered  with  Italian  lands,  approved 
the  scheme,  but  it  w'as  thwarted  by  the  joint  action  of  Great 
Britain  and  Bussia.  Wellington  and  Castlereagh  declared  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  permanently  exasperate  France  and 
place  her  at  the  mercy  of  any  military  adventurer.  Let  her, 
they  urged,  be  reduced  to  the  frontiers  of  1791 ;  and  let  Euroi^e 
trust  to  her  good  sense  when  released  from  the  control  of 
Napoleon.  In  brief,  they  and  the  Tsar  relied  on  the  Balance 
of  Power  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  unenterprising  Bourbons. 
ITie  statesmen  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  depended  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace  solely  on  force,  under  cover  of  which  they  proposed 
vastly  to  aggrandise  the  Houses  of  Hohenzollern  and  Hapsburg. 
Happily  they  were  foiled,  and  the  triumph  of  British  and  Russian 
iwlicy  assured  to  Europe  a  period  of  forty  years  of  almost  un¬ 
broken  peace.  It  is  significant  that,  for  all  the  losses  of  life 
and  treasure  in  the  Waterloo  campaign.  Great  Britain  demanded 
no  colonial  acquisition,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  strengthening 
of  the  military  barriers  against  France  by  her  cession  of  frontier 
districts  to  the  Dutch  and  Prussian  Kingdoms.  Tempting  though 
the  occasion  was  to  side  with  the  German  Powers  and  partition 
France,  the  British  Government,  both  before  and  after  the 
Hundred  Days,  protested  against  any  such  scheme ;  and  our 
colonial  gains  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  limited  to  IMauritius, 
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Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  at  the  expense  of  France ; 
and  the  Cape,  Curagoa,  and  part  of  Guiana  at  that  of  the  Dutch, 
who  received  £‘6,000,000  in  compensation. 

Keverting  now  to  the  second  topic,  the  comparatively  slow 
rate  of  increase  of  the  British  Empire,  we  note  the  following 
facts.  The  brilliant  campaigns  of  Marlborough  secured  Nova 
Scotia,  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  most  of  the  French  rights  in  New¬ 
foundland.  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  though 
triumphant  at  sea,  yielded  no  colonial  gains.  By  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  we  secured  Bengal,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  a  few 
smaller  acquisitions.  The  French  Eevolutionary  War,  of  nine 
years’  duration,  brought  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  results  of 
the  Napoleonic  War  have  been  noted.  They  were  so  scanty  that 
the  great  exile  said  to  Gourgaud  at  St.  Helena  :  “I  would  have 
stipulated  that  I  alone  could  sail  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  is 
ridiculous  for  them  (the  British)  to  leave  Java  to  the  Dutch  and 
rtle  de  Bourbon  to  the  French.”  Finally,  the  Crimean  War 
brought  nothing,  and  the  Abyssinian  War,  nothing. 

Germans  will  point  to  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.  But  it 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  British  policy  with  any 
care  that  acquisitions  in  those  quarters  have  generally  been  made 
with  much  hesitation  or  reluctance.  Time  after  time  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Home  Government  imperiously  called 
“halt,”  only  to  find  the  command  set  aside  by  Governors-General 
who  saw  the  imperative  need  of  safeguarding  our  existing  posses¬ 
sions.  Order  begets  wealth,  and  wealth  begets  covetousness 
among  anarchic  neighbours.  Hence  raids,  reprisals,  more  raids, 
and  finally  annexation  as  the  ultima  ratio  legis.  That  is  the 
process  which  has  extended  British  sway  from  Fort  St.  George 
to  the  Khyber,  for  the  most  part  against  the  will  of  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s.  Where  annexation  was  unnecessary,  native 
States  remained  intact ;  and  the  supreme  proof  that  the  Indian 
Empire  was  founded  on  principles  of  justice  and  order,  not  ot 
unscrupulous  greed,  is  seen  in  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  feuda¬ 
tories  and  their  subjects  at  the  present  crisis.  When  Germany 
receives  offers  of  free  service  from  the  Herreros,  the  Ovambos, 
the  Papuans,  the  Samoans,  she  may  accuse  us  of  perfidy  and 
rapacity.  War  is  the  test  of  an  Empire’s  solidity,  and  German 
professors,  who  have  sneered  at  the  Colossus  with  the  feet  of 
clay,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  change  their  tone,  and  counsel  the 
virtues  of  moderation,  self-restraint,  and  justice  that  have  bound 
the  most  diverse  peoples  to  the  British  Empire  by  “ties,  w’hich, 
though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.” 

That  memorable  phrase  of  Burke  has  become  a  reality.  The 
ideal  of  fellowship  in  what  is  not  an  Empire  so  much  as  a 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  has  vitalised  an  organism  which  appears 
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on  the  surface  to  be  the  weakest  and  most  incongruous  ever 
known.  One  part  after  another  has  caught  the  glow  of  a  common 
enthusiasm.  The  freest  communities,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  have  spread  the  contagion  of  their  loyalty  to  mixed 
})eoples  like  those  of  South  Africa  ;  while  the  sight  of  the  measure¬ 
less  boons  of  the  Pax  Britannica  in  India  has  doubled  the  effect 
of  British  administration  in  Egypt  in  conciliating  Moslem  opinion 
at  the  very  spot  where  German  intriguers  hope  to  start  their  Holy 
War.  It  is  doubtful  now  whether  the  plotters  of  Berlin  and 
Constantinople  will  be  able  to  find  a  Mahdi  sufficiently  thauma- 
tiirgic  to  excite  even  the  tribes  of  the  Sudan  ;  for  all  the  influential 
Sheikhs  have  testified  their  loyalty  to  the  Sirdar,  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  British  rule,  and  their  detestation  of  the  scheming  which 
has  dragged  Turkey  into  war.  There,  surely,  is  a  signal  proof 
of  the  solidity  of  the  British  Empire — that  fanatical  tribes,  which 
only  seventeen  years  ago  flung  themselves  furiously  on  the 
British  squares  should  publicly  express  their  loyalty.  Pessimists 
may  bemoan  this  w^ar  as  a  hopeless  setback  to  civilisation,  but, 
horrible  as  are  some  of  its  episodes,  it  will  serve  to  prove  the 
ix)tency  of  the  principles  on  which  British  imperial  administra¬ 
tion  is  based,  and  to  reveal  the  hollowness  of  the  methods  of 
force  in  which  Germany  has  placed  her  trust. 

We  may,  therefore,  hope  that,  when  the  militarist  orgy  has 
swept  over  Central  Europe  and  left  it  desolate,  the  Germans  will 
discern  the  principles  on  which  Empire-building  should  proceed. 
Perhaps,  in  saner  mood,  they  will  cease  to  rave  at  an  Empire 
which  more  and  more  approximates  to  a  federation  of  free  peoples, 
and  which,  for  the  most  part,  throws  open  its  trade  freely  to  all 
the  world.  In  former  years,  German  merchants  admitted  that 
the  Free  Trade  of  most  of  the  British  possessions  was  a  very 
great  boon  to  them,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  exploit  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  full.  But  this  the  militarist  school  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nise  as  satisfactory.  Bernhardi  expressly  says  (Ch.  V.)  :  “A 
policy  of  the  open  door  must  at  best  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift 
and  as  a  complement  of  a  vigorous  colonial  policy.”  Which 
means  that  the  British  dominions  should  be  commercially  ex¬ 
ploited  in  order  to  amass  wealth  which  would  ultimately  be  used 
for  their  overthrow.  Just  as  many  milliards  have  been  borrowed 
from  France  to  assure  the  commercial  supremacy  and  political 
IK)wer  of  the  Germans,  with  a  view  to  her  future  humiliation, 
so,  too,  the  British  Empire  is  to  serve  as  milch  cow  until  the 
time  comes  to  send  her  to  the  shambles. 

Stated  crudely,  these  are  the  views  of  the  dominant  class  in 
Germany.  It  is  obsessed  by  the  Anglophobia  which  inspired  this 
gibe  of  Treitschke  :  ‘‘England,  while  posing  as  the  defender  of 
Liberalism,  egged  on  the  European  States  against  one  another. 
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kept  Europe  in  a  state  of  latent  unrest,  and  meanwhile  conquered 
half  the  world.”  This  assertion  has  been  disproved  for  the  years 
1814-15,  which  provided  unequalled  opportunities  for  Britain 
to  conquer  the  new  lands.  Treitschke  also  referred  to  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  But  that  struggle,  on  its  European  side,  resulted 
from  the  unjustifiable  seizure  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great 
and,  finally,  by  his  flagrant  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Saxony 
in  1756,  against  which  his  British  Allies  expressly  warned  him. 
The  stories  of  his  “desertion  ”  by  England  in  1761-2,  with  which 
every  German  schoolboy  is  fully  primed,  have  been  disproved 
by  the  present  writer.^ 

Let  us  come  nearer  to  the  questions  of  to-day,  the  clash  of 
British  and  German  policy  in  colonial  affairs.  No  leading  states¬ 
man  and  no  writer  of  repute  in  these  islands  has  disputed  the 
right  of  the  newly-formed  German  Empire  to  expand  overseas. 
It  w'as  obvious  that  Germany  needed  colonies ;  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1882,  she  could  impose  her 
will  on  France  and  Great  Britain.  Eussia,  pacified  by  the 
“Eeinsurance  Treaty,”  favoured  Teutonic  expansion,  and  harried 
British  interests  in  Central  Asia.  Consequently,  Germany, 
though  extremely  weak  at  sea,  wielded  a  paramount  diplomatic 
influence,  wBich  enabled  her  to  carve  out  a  colonial  Empire  with 
little  risk  of  war.  That  influence  was  cast  against  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  that  time  a  very  symbol  of  disunion.  The  result 
was  the  cession  to  Germany  of  large  areas  which  trade  seemed 
to  have  secured  for  the  Union  Jack.  The  claims  of  Cape  Colony 
to  Damaraland  w'ere  not  upheld  by  the  Home  Government ;  and 
that  district  (minus  Walfisch  Bay,  the  fruit  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s 
foresight)  became  German  South-West  Africa.  With  equally  ill- 
fated  patriotism  Queensland  sought  to  annex  the  whole  of  Eastern 
New'  Guinea.  Dowming  Street  intervened,  and  the  northern  part 
in  dispute  went  to  Germany.  The  Hinterland  of  Zanzibar, 
opened  up  by  Livingstone  and  Kirk,  w'as  finally  wmn  for  the 
Fatherland  by  the  astute  bargains  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters  with  native 
chiefs ;  and  great  was  the  outcry  at  Berlin  w'hen  the  island  of 
Zanzibar  was  saved  for  the  Union  Jack,  virtually  by  exchange 
for  Heligoland.  Bismarck,  lately  dismissed  from  office,  joined 
in  the  censures  lavished  on  William  II.  and  the  Chancellor, 
Caprivi,  for  this  compact  of  1890.  Professor  Schiemann 
described  the  abandonment  of  Zanzibar  as  an  unparalleled  political 
blunder.  Punch  more  fitly  described  its  transference  as  “giving 
you  what  is  yours,  or  at  least  is  not  his  ”  ;  for  the  title  of  Germany 
to  that  islet  was  nebulous  in  the  extreme,  the  plot  of  seizing 
its  Sultan  having  miscarried  through  the  boasting  of  the  German 

(1)  See  my  articles  in  The  English  Historical  Review  for  January  and  April, 
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agent  at  Cape  Town.^  But  for  that  imprudence  Germany  would 
have  seized  the  Sultan  and  used  this  improvement  in  her  title 
deeds  to  exact  more  extensive  compensation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Schiemann  still 
regards  Heligoland  as  a  mere  bagatelle  by  the  side  of  Zanzibar. 
Clearly,  the  intellectuals  and  the  ex-Chancellor  had  not  fathomed 
the  naval  designs  of  the  Kaiser,  w’ho  is  nothing  if  not  imaginative 
and  far-seeing.  In  his  view  the  acquisition  of  Heligoland 
enhanced  the  strategic  value  of  the  Kiel — North  Sea  Canal,  while 
that  undertaking  doubled  the  value  of  the  German  fleet.  Viewed 
in  its  wider  issues,  the  Kaiser’s  bargain  of  1890  was  the  most 
brilliant  success  of  his  reign.  It  secured  to  him  undisputed 
possession  of  384,000  square  miles  of  tropical  land  in  East  Africa, 
but  it  also  strengthened  the  German  naval  base  in  the  North 
Sea.  How  weak  that  base  w’as  regarded  by  men  of  a  former 
age  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On 
hearing  a  private  discussion  as  to  the  danger  of  war  between 
England  and  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  famous  telegram  to 
Kriiger,  he  slapped  his  thigh  and  said,  laughing,  “Why!  As 
soon  have  a  fight  betw’een  a  dog  and  a  fish  !  ’’ 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Anglo-German 
disputes  respecting  the  Cameroons  and  Samoa.  In  both  cases 
the  Germans  finally  gained  their  point,  at  no  small  sacrifice  to 
British  mercantile  interests.  For  there  is  this  cardinal  distinction 
between  British  and  German  policy.  Where  the  islanders  annex 
land  they  annex  it  equally  for  the  trade  of  all  nations.  Where 
the  black,  white  and  red  flag  flies,  foreign  commerce  is  almost 
ruled  out.  Contrast  Singapore,  where  German  commerce  runs 
that  of  Britain  hard,  wdth  Zwarkopmund,  occupied  solely  with 
’I'eutonic  trade,  and  the  spirit  of  the  two  regimes  is  apparent. 
This  surely  is  the  reason  for  the  immigration  of  Germans  almost 
exclusively  to  non-German  colonies.  They  prefer  to  trade  freely 
and  to  live  freely — also  to  die  free ;  for  they  do  not  go  home  to 
die,  as  the  Chinaman  does. 

Here  again  is  a  rock  of  offence  between  us.  The  British 
Empire  has  attracted  too  much  of  the  young  blood  of  Germany ; 
and  the  Junkers  see  no  way  of  ending  this  dangerous  allurement 
save  by  conquest.  As  well  might  Sparta  try  to  rule  the  Athenian 
colonies,  or  Carthage  to  administer  the  lands  affiliated  to  Rome. 
The  modern  world  has  thundered  forth  its  detestation  of  German 
methods  of  rule.  Even  the  Moslems,  courted  and  bribed  since 
the  Kaiser’s  Palestine  tour  of  r898,  have  seen  through  his  Hedjaz 
railway  scheme — for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  Turks  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Mecca.  They  have  felt  the  pinch  of  the  financial  bargain¬ 
ings  respecting  the  Bagdad  Eailw'ay,  which  portended  ruin  to 
(I)  Bismarck,  Some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History,  III.,  pp.  145,  353. 
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the  country  it  was  supposed  to  reinvigorate.  They  have  noted 
the  connection  between  these  railway  schemes  and  the  Austrian 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan  peoples.  They  discern 
the  trend  of  enterprises  which  threaten  to  subject  the  whole  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  so  that  the  Germanic  Powers  may  control 
the  railways  from  Antwerp  to  Constantinople,  from  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Engineering  and  Empire-building  have 
often  gone  hand  in  hand  ever  since  Bonaparte  projected  the  Suez 
Canal.  But  never,  surely,  were  schemes  so  vast  pushed  on  with 
so  masterful  a  grip  as  those  which  commercially  exploited  the 
Ottoman  realm  and  brought  Germany  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  Caucasia,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  Eussia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  did  not  take  alarm  and 
call  a  halt  is  a  tribute  rather  to  their  good  nature  than  to  their 
foresight.  The  story  of  that  miserable  fiasco,  the  projected 
Homs — Bagdad  railway,  patronised  by  French  and  British 
firms,  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  any  who  still 
believe  in  the  Teutonic  legend  of  an  England  insatiable,  unscru¬ 
pulous,  and  profoundly  able.  The  development  of  the  rival 
German  schemes,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  a  union  of  daring 
imagination  with  executive  energy  truly  Napoleonic.  Never  has 
a  neutral  State  befen  more  systematically  exploited  than  has 
Turkey  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  its  agents  on  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  until  finally  the  financial  transactions  with  the  Porte 
brought  her  to  the  heel  of  Germany.  But  though  Napoleon 
treated  Spain  in  1804-7  with  the  same  triumphant  brutality, 
there  came  the  Spanish  National  Rising  in  May,  1808.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  men  of  Berlin,  in  copying  the  great  Emperor’s  methods, 
have  not  noticed  whither  his  excesses  led  him. 

Victorious  nations  tend  to  gyrate  in  a  vicious  circle.  Uninter¬ 
rupted  success  begets  over-confidence  and  arrogance,  which  in 
their  turn  lead  on  to  megalomania,  waste  of  energy,  and  downfall. 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  saw  the 
w'orking  of  these  political  vices,  and  prophesied  that  the  new 
German  Empire  would  display  the  faults  of  that  which  it  had 
overthrown.  The  forecast  has  been  more  than  justified,  as  the 
following  facts  will  show.  At  the  close  of  the  Chino- Japanese 
War,  Germany,  in  unusually  haughty  terms,  ordered  the  victors 
out  of  Port  Arthur.  Near  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
Admiral  Diedrichs  sought  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand  over 
Admiral  Dewey  in  Manilla  Harbour,  and  would  doubtless  have 
had  his  way  but  for  the  presence  of  British  warships  and  the 
support  of  the  British  commanding  officer  to  the  stars  and  stripes 
— a  fact  which  the  American  people  should  not  forget  at  tlie 
present  crisis.  The  attitude  of  the  German  people  during  the 
Boer  War  needs  no  comment ;  and  the  overtures  of  1901-2  for 
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a  friendlier  understanding  met  with  no  result.  The  reason  is 
revealed  by  Count  Reventlow,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  German 
colonial  party,  that  any  alliance  with  Great  Britain  must  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  proposals  for  the  limitation  of  Germany’s  navy, 
which  she  could  not  possibly  entertain.  In  1905,  shortly  after 
the  Russian  disaster  at  Mukden,  the  Berlin  Government  haughtily 
summoned  that  of  Paris  to  dismiss  its  one  strong  man,  Delcasse, 
and  was  obeyed.  At  the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  Teutonic 
arrogance  was  such  as  to  unite  the  other  Powers  in  opposition, 
and  to  furnish  Great  Britain  and  Russia  with  strong  reasons  for 
coming  to  a  friendly  understanding.  Germans  have  ceaselessly 
declaimed  against  Edward  VII.  as  the  author  of  the  “hemming- 
in  policy  ”  (Einkreisung).  A  less  prejudiced  survey  of  the  events 
which  led  to  our  understandings  with  France  and  Russia  will 
show  them  to  be  the  outcome  of  Germany’s  persistently  aggressive 
policy.  Far  from  perceiving  the  result  of  his  provocations,  the 
Kaiser  redoubled  them  during  the  Bosnian  Annexation  crisis  of 
1908,  w'hen  he  leaped  into  the  arena  “  in  shining  armour  ”  to  sup¬ 
port  the  aggressor,  Austria,  and  defy  the  Slav  champion,  Russia. 
When  the  Balkan  States  armed  and  formed  a  union  for  self- 
defence,  he  and  his  pressmen  represented  the  new  league  as  a 
piece  of  Muscovite  juggling  for  the  resuscitation  of  Panslavism. 
It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  the  Bulgarian  chauvinists  who 
attacked  Serbia  and  Greece  in  1913  acted  in  reliance  on  promises 
of  support  from  Vienna.  The  policy  of  the  Germanic  Empires 
clearly  w^as  to  break  up  the  Balkan  League  at  all  costs  and  to 
utilise  the  discords  of  those  peoples  for  the  ultimate  extension  of 
Teutonic  influence  to  Salonica  and  Constantinople.  Thence  the 
Germans  w'ould  control  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant.  Russia 
again  accepted  the  ruling  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  (the  Tsar  had 
bowed  before  the  Kaiser’s  schemes  as  unfolded  at  the  Potsdam 
interview  in  November,  1910) ;  the  Slav  cause  was  discredited ; 
and  it  is  now  known  that  Austria  sought  to  clinch  her  triumph 
by  an  attack  on  the  Serbians  in  August,  1913.  For  reasons  not 
yet  fully  known,  the  enterprise  was  postponed  until  July,  1914. 
In  all  these  matters  Great  Britain  displayed  no  desire  whatever 
to  intervene  against  Germany.  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey,  in  his  Note  of 
July  29th,  1914,  to  Sir  F.  Bertie,  made  it  clear  that  the  Austro- 
Serb  dispute  in  no  way  concerned  us  (White  Paper,  No.  87). 

In  colonial  affairs  no  less  than  in  Balkan  affairs,  the  success 
of  Germany’s  blustering  policy  is  worthy  of  note.  The  Pan- 
German  Press  raged  furiously  at  the  Kaiser  for  the  somewhat 
tame  ending  of  the  Agadir  incident  of  1911 ;  and  one  paper  at 
least  dubbed  him  ce  poltron  miserable  for  not  provoking  war  with 
the  Pow’ers  of  the  Triple  Entente.  But  these  malcontents  veiled 
the  fact  that,  in  return  for  the  waving  of  claims  as  shadowy  as 
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those  on  Zanzibar,  Germany  secured  nearly  100,000  square  miles 
of  the  French  Congo,  affording  access  to  valuable  waterways. 
This  was  the  “humiliation”  which  the  Fatherland  must  never 
again  tolerate !  Germans  have  ceaselessly  bemoaned  their  hard 
lot  in  facing  a  world  already  partitioned.  But  their  acquisitions 
during  three  decades  of  colonial  activity  deserve  little  commisera¬ 
tion ;  for  they  exceed  1,123,000  square  miles — an  annual  increase 
of  some  37,400  square  miles.  It  is  false  to  assert  that  these 
possessions  are  valueless.  Nearly  all  yield  varied  and  useful 
products.  Whereto  Treitschke  and  his  followers  reply  that  the 
|x)ssession  of  tropical  colonies  is  “immoral”;  Germany  nuist 
have  new  homes  for  her  sons  and  their  families.  But  it  has  now 
been  shown  that  South-West  Africa  is  a  white  man’s  land,  with 
large  possibilities  for  pasturage.  Bernhardi  brushed  aside  this 
fact  as  trivial,  and  roundly  stated  that  Germany  must  extend  in 
Africa,  “if  necessary,  as  the  result  of  a  European  w’ar.”  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  dominant  caste  in  Germany  intended  to 
fight  us  for  South  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  Egypt  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  The  attitude  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  French  colonies  was  explained  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  during  his  “infamous  proposals”  of  July  29th,  1914. 
Germany  means  to  have  any  or  all  of  them. 

Even  now  the  extent  of  Germany’s  ambitions  has  scarcely 
been  realised.  Her  colonial  appetite  may  be  measured  by  her 
scornful  refusal  to  consider  the  absorption  of  37,400  square  miles 
per  year  as  an  adequate  meal.  Her  aims  seem  to  be  twofold — 
(1)  to  form  a  central  federation,  extending  from  Antwerp  (and 
probably  Boulogne  and  Amsterdam)  to  Salonica  and  Constanti¬ 
nople.  I'nder  cover  of  a  Zollverein  (and  her  Zollverein  of  eighty 
years  ago  pointed  the  way  towards  the  Empire)  she  proposes  to 
group  all  the  German  jieoples,  doubtless  including  those  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Baltic  Kussia,  and  to  merge  Slavs,  Albanians,  Greeks  and 
Turks.  By  some  such  scheme  she  will  secure  a  base  of  action 
more  commanding  than  any  ever  occupied  by  world-conquerors, 
and  will  prepare  to  “grow  into  a  World-Power  and  stamp  a  great 
part  of  mankind  with  the  impress  of  the  German  spirit.”  (2)  The 
extension  of  the  World-Empire  will  depend  on  the  complete 
submission  of  Turks  and  Levantines  by  means  of  the  conquest  of 
the  Balkans  and  the  subjection  of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia. 
Egypt  would  be  the  first  and  India  the  final  aim  of  these  oriental 
enterprises.  Other  colonial  gains  would  follow  from  the  collapse 
of  French  and  British  power,  which  was  confidently  expected. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Germanic  Empires  did  not  fear  a 
war  with  the  Triple  Entente.  Germany  has  long  prepared  for 
a  war  “  on  both  fronts  ” ;  and  the  exceptional  difficulties  of  the 
Entente  Powers  in  July,  1914,  promised  a  Teutonic  victory. 
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If  Frederick  the  Great,  with  his  weak  and  straggling  domains, 
could  triumph  over  three  powerful  neighbours,  each  of  which 
surpassed  Prussia  in  wealth  and  population,  what  might  not  be 
elTected  by  the  solid  mass  of  the  German  Empire,  closely  allied 
with  Austria,  and  confident  in  the  support  of  the  Moslem  World? 
The  spirit  which  now  animates  Germany  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  exploits  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  it  aims  at  achieving  the 
world-triumphs  for  which  Napoleon  the  Great  staked  his  all. 
The  glamour  of  the  quest  has  inspired  the  German  people  with 
an  enthusiasm  unknown  since  the  Na^wleonic  epopee.  Their 
resources  are  far  greater  than  any  nation  has  yet  concentrated 
on  a  fwlitical  enterprise ;  and  the  spirit  of  old  Fritz  bids  them 
persistently  to  strike  out  from  their  central  position  and  trust 
in  a  peri)etual  offensive  to  carry  them  through. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  tactics  haee  hitherto  always 
won  the  day  for  Prussia.  Her  thinkers  and  statesmen  have  not 
appreciated  the  enormous  difference  between  their  present  enter¬ 
prise  against  three  resolute  Powers  and  the  earlier  efl'orts  which 
brought  her  to  supremacy  in  Central  Euroi)e.  For  her  harsh 
and  domineering  policy  has  hardened  the  national  resistance  on 
all  sides;  and  now,  as  ever,  schemes  of  world-conquest  lead  to 
world-resistance.  Heedless  of  the  change  in  the  jxilitical 
problem,  Bernhardi  enforces  his  martial  message  by  the 
declaration  (Ch,  VII.)  ;  “that  a  nation  of  65,000,000,  which 
stakes  all  her  forces  on  winning  herself  a  iwsition,  and  on 
keeping  that  position,  cannot  be  conquered.” — That  is  the 
essence  of  Prussian  policy.  It  is  based  on  a  partial  and 
misleading  interpretation  of  Prussian  and  European  history, 
which  repeats  Napoleon’s  blunder  of  exalting  la  grande  nation 
and  underestimating  its  neighbours.  The  world  is  suffering  now 
from  a  recrudescence  of  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  domain  of  W cltpolitik .  The  disease  is  not  primarily 
of  a  philosophic  or  academic  nature.  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  and 
the  German  professors  have  been  arraigned  as  the  authors  of 
the  present  war.  Their  influence  is  considerable  in  learned  and 
educational  circles.  But  the  German  Government  is  not  worked 
by  professors.  They  take  their  cue  from  it ;  and  their  political 
influence  is  in  the  main  only  the  academic  variant  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  spirit,  which  is  essentially  the  old-Prussian  spirit. 
Modern  Germany  wTll  not  cease  to  be  aggressive  until  she  learns 
by  bitter  experience  at  her  own  capital  that  a  nation  may  resolve 
to  conquer,  may  concentrate  its  uttermost  energies  on  conquest, 
and  yet  meet  with  an  unexampled  overthrow. 

J.  Holland  Bose. 
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The  cult  of  the  small  State  is  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  Of 
this  fact  there  are  numerous  and  unmistakable  indications.  Nor 
is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  The  re-emergence  of  the  Balkan  States 
after  centuries  of  submersion  ;  the  heroic  resistance  and  the  patient 
suffering  of  Belgium ;  the  splendid  fight  which  Serbia  is  making 
against  odds  which  should  be  overwhelming ;  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Tsar  to  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  Poles — all  these  have  touched  the  imagination  and  evoked 
the  sympathy  of  a  large  part  of  the  civilised  world.  There  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  a  somewhat  more  subtle  reason  for  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  smaller  nationalities.  The  Great  War 
has  already  administered  a  severe  shock  to  many  complacent 
minds ;  it  has  disturbed  many  prepossessions  and  has  dissipated 
many  prejudices.  Most  people,  indeed,  have,  during  the  last  six 
months,  been  engaged,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  an 
attempt  to  readjust  the  intellectual  focus.  Nor  has  the  process 
been  entirely  painless.  Especially  has  it  been  painful  to  those 
who  learnt  their  lessons  of  history  and  politics — and  w^hich  of  us 
did  not? — from  the  apostles  of  the  Teutonic  school.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  postscript  suffixed  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  L.  Fletcher  to  the  preface  of  his  recently  published  Making 
of  Western  Europe^  :  “I  let  the  text  of  this  book  stand  ...  as  a 
penance,  to  be  imposed  upon  myself  for  the  hard  things  which 
I  have  written  in  it  about  the  Slavonic  nations,  and  for  the  high 
praise  that  I  have  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  mediaeval  emperors 
to  destroy  or  Germanise  the  Slavs.”  Mr,  Fletcher  expresses  with 
characteristic  courage  and  candour  what  many  people  are  feeling. 
I  do  not,  for  one  instant,  suggest  that  all  the  lessons  learnt  in 
the  Teutonic  school  will  have  to  be  unlearnt.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  certain  that  the  message  of  a  man  like  Stubbs  or  Seeley 
contains  in  it  elements  of  indestructible  value.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  student  will  be  compelled  to  look  at  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  through  a  new  lens ;  to  find  for  familiar  phenomena 
a  fresh  interpretation. 

T  refer,  somewhat  obliquely,  to  an  ancient  controversy  for  a 
particular  reason.  It  seems  to  me  incontestable  that  the  teaching 
of  Stubbs,  Kemble,  Freeman,  J.  R.  Green,  and  other  English 
apostles  of  the  Teutonic  school  had  a  very  important  political 
(1)  London  ;  John  Murray,  1914. 
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influence.  It  predisposed  the  minds  of  their  disciples  to  an  active 
sympathy  with  Bismarck’s  astounding  achievement,  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 

More  than  this.  It  encouraged  the  cult  of  the  great  nation¬ 
state.  In  this  respect  the  work  of  Stubbs  at  Oxford  was  power¬ 
fully  seconded  by  that  of  Seeley  at  Cambridge.  The  two  men 
were  poles  asunder,  in  their  opinions,  in  their  habits  of  mind,  and 
in  their  historical  methods.  But  the  political  effect  of  Seeley’s 
teaching  was  curiously  complementary  in  one  respect  to  that  of 
Stubbs.  The  latter  was  more  concerned  with  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus ;  the  former  with  the  Germany  of  Napoleon  and  Stein. 
Stubbs  was  the  disciple  of  Maurer ;  Seeley  of  Eanke ;  but  both 
were  saturated  with  Teutonic  scholarship,  and  both  were  Teutonic 
in  sympathy  and  outlook.  The  following  passage  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  from  Seeley’s  Life  and  Times  of  Stein — his  greatest 
though  not  his  best-known  book  :  “  The  three  principal  wars  of 
Prussia  since  her  great  disaster  (at  Jena),  those  waged  in  1813,  in 
1866,  and  in  1870,  have  a  character  of  greatness  such  as  no 
other  wars  have.  They  have,  in  a  manner,  reconciled  the  modern 
world  to  war,  for  they  have  exhibited  it  as  a  civilising  agent  and 
a  kind  of  teacher  of  morals.” 

In  regard  to  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813)  the  claim  was  not, 
perhaps,  extravagant ;  it  is  much  more  doubtful  as  regards  that 
of  1870,  and  how  Seeley  could  have  brought  himself  to  write  thus 
of  the  war  of  1866  now  passes  comprehension.  In  fairness,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  secrets  of  Bismarck’s  diplomacy 
had  not  then  been  revealed  ;  still  less  could  Seeley  have  anticipated 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  his  argument  contained  in  the  works 
of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi. 

The  argument  of  the  Life  of  Stein  is,  however,  entirely  con¬ 
sonant  with  that  of  Seeley’s  much  more  famous  book.  The 
Expansion  of  England  (1883).  I  have  never  hesitated  to  avow 
my  conviction  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  few  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  can  literally  be  described  as  “epoch- 
making.”  Its  effect  upon  political  thinking  is  fairly  comparable 
to  that  produced  upon  economic  thought,  a  century  earlier,  by 
Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations.  Like  the  Stein,  it  tended  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  big  State.  It  is  true  that  Seeley  was  careful 
to  insist  that  “bigness  is  not  necessarily  greatness.”  Still,  there 
is,  throughout  the  lectures,  an  assumption  that  the  future  of  the 
world  is  with  the  big  States,  and  that  if  England  desires  to  take 
rank  alongside  Eussia  and  the  United  States,  and  to  take  “a 
higher  rank  than  the  States  of  the  Continent,”  she  must  form  a 
federal  union  with  the  dominions  oversea.^ 


(1)  Cf.  e.g.  Lecture  i.,  p.  16. 
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Contemporary  events  suggested  a  similar  conclusion.  It  is 
perhaps,  rash  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  historian  who,  a  century  hence,  reviews 
the  events  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wdll  indicate  as  its  most 
characteristic  feature  the  triumph  of  the  nationality  principle, 
and  will  point  to  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  as  the 
most  illustrious  exemplification  of  this  triumph.  It  is  true  that 
the  force  of  nationality  is  not  uniform  in  operation  ;  that  its  effects 
have  sometimes  been  centrifugal,  sometimes  centripetal.  None 
the  less,  it  was  natural  that  the  generation  to  w’hich  Seeley 
belonged  should  have  been  impressed  much  more  by  its  construc¬ 
tive  than  by  its  destructive  influence ;  that  it  should  have  deemed 
the  unification  of  Italy  more  important  than  the  independence  of 
Greece,  and  the  consolidation  of  Germany  as  outweighing  the 
resurrection  of  Serbia  or  Bulgaria.  Lord  Bryce,  when  introduc¬ 
ing,  in  1905,  a  volume  on  the  Balkan  problem,  appears  to  lament 
the  predominant  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century.  “The 
most  conspicuous  feature,”  he  writes,  “in  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  world  has  been  the  effacement  of  the  smaller  and  the 
growth  of  the  larger  nations  and  nationalities.  .  .  .  Local 
patriotism,  with  all  that  diversity  and  play  of  individuality  which 
local  patriotism  has  evolved  withers  silently  away.”  ^  And  yet, 
tive-and-twenty  years  before  there  had  been  no  more  enthusiastic 
champion  of  the  big- State  movement  than  Professor  Bryce. 

In  reference  to  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  he  writes  ; 
“  The  triumph  of  the  principle  of  nationality  is  complete ;  the 
old  wrongs  are  redressed ;  the  old  problems  solved  ;  w'e  seem  to 
have  closed  one  great  page  in  the  wnrld’s  history,  and  pause  to 
wonder  and  conjecture  what  the  next  may  have  to  unfold.  .  .  . 
Through  western  and  central  Europe  the  small  States  have 
disapi>eared,  and  the  great  States  have  reached  their  natural 
boundaries  of  race  and  languages.”^  Professor  Bryce  w'as  then,  no 
less  than  Professor  Seeley,  an  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  les 
limites  naturelles,  even  though  the  unification  of  the  big  States 
was  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  elimination  of  the  smaller,  and 
both  were  typical  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  time.  The 
doctrine  of  nationality  was  invoked  not  so  much  in  defence  of  the 
small  State  as  to  justify  the  expansion  of  the  larger  aggregates. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  an  unmistakable  reaction. 
And,  just  as  the  unification  of  Germany  was  to  the  publicists  of 
the  last  generation  the  pre-eminent  illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  in  its  centripetal  and  integrating 
aspect,  so  now  the  political  and  intellectual  revolt  against  Ger- 

(1)  Villari  (ed.)  The  Balkcm  Problem,  pp.  12,  13. 

(2)  The  Holy  Romon  Emjrire.  Seventh  edition,  1880,  pp.  443,  444. 
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many  and  German  ideals  has  provided  a  text  for  the  justification 
of  the  small  State.  The  real  significance  of  German  political 
philosophy,  the  true  meaning  of  German  political  evolution,  have 
been  revealed,  as  it  were  in  a  flashlight,  by  the  eruption  of  the 
present  war.  The  consequence  is  that  we  are  witnessing  some¬ 
thing  like  a  stampede  of  the  intellectuals,  a  stampede  which  is 
perhaps  somewhat  lacking  alike  in  dignity,  in  sense  of  humour, 
and,  above  all,  in  sense  of  proportion.  Primarily,  of  course,  it 
is  due  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  political  theories  and  philo¬ 
sophies  which,  w'hen  presented  in  moderation  and  not  pushed  to 
extremes,  commanded,  and  justly  commanded,  a  large  measure 
of  respect  and  assent.  The  unification  of  great  States  on  the 
basis  of  nationality  is  a  case  in  point.  All  the  mid- Victorian 
Liberals  rejoiced  in  the  unification  of  Italy,  even  though  it 
involved  the  absorption  of  Genoa  and  Venice ;  most  Liberals 
regarded  with  satisfaction,  and  many,  like  Professor  Bryce,  wel¬ 
comed  with  enthusiasm,  the  consolidation  of  Germany  under  the 
hegemony  of  Prussia. 

Since  the  ’seventies  the  w^heel  of  fortune  has  revolved  with 
unusual  rapidity.  Modern  Germany,  not  content  with  the 
achievement  of  national  unity  and  the  realisation  of  national 
identity,  aspires  to  domination ;  seeks  to  revive  the  empire  not  of 
Otto  but  of  Charlemagne.  The  liberties  of  Europe  are  once  more 
threatened,  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  shock  administered  to  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  is  severe.  They  turn  and  rend  the  prophets  of  the  last 
generation.  Where  now  are  the  doctrines  of  Carlyle?  Inter¬ 
preted  by  the  light  afforded  by  the  Kaiser,  the  “rectifications” 
of  frontier  effected  by  Frederick  II.  begin  to  wear  a  more  sinister 
aspect.  Even  Carlyle  failed  to  justify  the  partition  of  Poland, 
but  what  of  the  annexation  of  the  Silesian  Duchies?  Must  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
nineteenth,  be  rewritten? 

]3efore  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  volte  face  so  complete,  before 
we  execute  a  movement  so  humiliating  and  painful,  it  seems 
desirable  to  sketch,  with  extreme  brevity,  the  evolution  of  the 
States-system  of  modern  Europe. 


II. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  modem  States- 
system  began  to  take  shape.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Bishop 
Stubbs  was  wont  to  insist,  there  was  no  international  system  in 
Europe ;  there  were,  in  fact,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  no 
nations.  England  had  indeed  attained  a  precocious  and  perhaps 
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a  premature  sense  of  national  unity  in  the  thirteenth  century ; 
Hungary  also  was  a  conscious  entity,  but  for  the  rest  Eui  .)» 
was  made  up  of  “great  bundles  of  States.”  “France,  Germj..iv, 
and  Spain  were  busily  striving  either  for  consolidation  or  again 
dissolution.”  Most  of  the  Greater  Powers  “were  preventec  > 
the  interposition  of  small  semi-neutral  territories  from  any  ex  n 
sive  or  critical  collision.  .  .  .  The  kingdoms  of  France  and  (jer- 
many  were  kept  at  arm’s  length  from  each  other,  and,  as  being 
at  arm’s  length,  in  an  attitude  something  like  friendship.”  ^ 

This  state  of  things  lasted  roughly  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  consolidation  of  France  under  Louis  XI. ; 
the  aggregation  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  under  Charles  V. ;  the 
destruction  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  absorption  of  feudal 
principalities  ;  the  development  of  centralised  administrations ;  the 
emergence  of  powerful  monarchies ;  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
mediaeval  empire ;  the  partial  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Papacy — all  these  things,  more  or  less  coincident,  combined  to 
revolutionise  the  mediaeval  polity.  Out  of  the  chaos  produced  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  older  unifying  forces  the  new  States-system 
emerged.  The  immediate  result  of  the  birth  of  the  new  nation¬ 
alities  was  a  prolonged  period  of  international  wars.  All  through 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Valois  strove  in 
internecine  rivalry.  Distracted  Europe  sought  deliverance  from 
this  state  of  brutishness  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  an 
equilibrium.  England,  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the  con. 
tinental  conflict,  threw  her  weight  now  into  the  scale  of  Spain, 
now  into  that  of  France.  But  the  equilibrium  was  unstable,  and 
the  more  enlightened  statesmen  sought  more  satisfactory  and 
permanent  solutions  than  that  afforded  by  the  balance  of  power. 
In  this  quest  the  “Great  Design”  of  Henry  IV.  had  its  genesis.^ 
That  “Design,”  as  Bridges  points  out,  “is  the  first  indication  of 
an  Occidental  as  opposed  to  a  purely  national  policy  which  had 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  Utopian  in  detail,  but 
profoundly  true  in  principle,  the  scheme  of  Henry  IV.  boldly  put 
forward  the  conceptions,  so  startling  for  that  age,  of  Western 
Europe  as  a  peaceful  confederacy  of  free  States;  of  a  common 
council  to  arbitrate  in  international  disputes ;  of  mutual  toleration 
for  the  three  recognised  sects — Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist ; 
and  thus  of  the  removal  of  any  future  cause  for  European  war. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the  map  of  Europe  as  he  planned 
it  included  not  the  slightest  augmentation  of  French  territory. 
‘  His  intention,’  says  Sully,  ‘  was  voluntarily  and  for  ever  to  relin- 

(1)  Cf.  Preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  Boger  of  Hoveden,  pp.  186,  187. 

(2)  ^todern  criticism  attributes  the  “Design,”  not  to  Henry  IV.,  but  to  his 
minister.  Sully.  The  latter  attributed  the  original  suggestion  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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quish  all  jxjwer  of  augmenting  his  dominions ;  not  only  by  con¬ 
quest,  but  by  all  other  just  and  lawful  means.  By  this  he  would 
have  discovered  the  secret  to  convince  all  his  neighbours  that  his 
whole  design  was  to  save  both  himself  and  them  those  immense 
sums  which  the  maintenance  of  so  many  thousand  soldiers,  so 
many  fortified  places,  and  so  many  military  expenses  require ;  to 
free  them  for  ever  from  the  fear  of  those  bloody  catastrophes  so 
common  in  Europe ;  to  procure  them  an  uninterrupted  repose ; 
and  finally,  to  unite  them  all  in  an  indissoluble  bond  of  security 
and  friendship.’  ”  ^  Europe  was  to  consist  of  a  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth  com^wsed  of  fifteen  confederate  States,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  republican  and  monarchical,  elective  and  hereditary. 
The  affairs  of  this  Commonw'ealth  were  to  be  administered  by  a 
perpetual  Senate  renewable  every  three  years  and  presided  over 
by  the  Emperor.  This  Senate  or  Council  was  to  consist  of  sixty- 
four  pleniix)tentiaries  representing  the  component  States,  and  was 
to  be  competent  to  decide  all  disputes  arising  between  the  several 
Powers  and  to  determine  any  questions  of  common  import.  “It 
is,”  says  Professor  Phillips,  “on  this  Grand  Design  that  all  other 
projects  of  peace,  directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  are  based — from  that  which  Emeric  Cruce  gave  to  the 
world  under  the  title  of  Le  nouveau  Cynee,  two  years  before 
Grotius  published  his  De  Jure  belli  et  pads  to  the  latest  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  modern  Peace  Societies.”^ 

Whether  this  ambitious  and  resounding  project  was  seriously 
devised  by  its  author,  or  whether  it  was  merely  the  diversion  of 
an  idle  hour,  is  a  question  which  need  not  detain  us.  Two  things 
in  regard  to  it  are  certain  :  first,  that  its  immediate  effect  was 
nil ;  and  second,  that  seriously  projected  or  no,  its  promulgation 
at  least  testifies  to  the  embarrassments  into  which  Europe  was 
plunged  by  the  dissolution  of  the  older  unities  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  rivalries  and  antagonisms. 

Further  evidence  of  the  crying  need  of  the  day  is  furnished  by 
the  efforts  of  Hugo  Grotius  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  a  Jus 
Naturae,  a  system  of  international  law.  The  success  achieved 
by  the  great  Dutch  jurist  has,  of  course,  been  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  Sully  and  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  lack  of  any 
material  sanction  still  impedes  progress,  and  recent  events  have, 
for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  flung  the  wnrld  back  into  that  state 
of  nature  wherein,  as  Hobbes  taught  us,  “force  and  fraud  are  the 
two  cardinal  virtues,”  and  the  life  of  man  is  “nasty,  brutish, 
and  short.” 

(1)  J.  H.  Bridges  :  France  under  Richelieu  and  Colbert,  pp.  109,  110 

(2)  Confederation  of  Europe,  p.  19. 
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III. 

A  word  may,  at  this  point,  be  added  as  to  the  attitude  of 
England  towards  the  new  States-system  of  Western  Euroi)e. 
Whether  the  authorship  of  the  “Great  Design”  may  be  imputed 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  her  policy  was  based 
upon  the  principle  of  a  European  equilibrium;  and,  herein,  she 
followed  in  the  path  trodden  by  the  wisest  of  her  predecessors 
among  Tudor  statesmen.  The  maintenance  of  the  “balance  of 
jxjwer”  was,  in  truth,  the  pivot  of  the  diplomacy  both  of  Henry 
VII.  and  of  Wolsey.  The  danger  alike  to  Europe  and  to  Eng¬ 
land  was,  however,  far  greater  under  Elizabeth  than  under  her 
predecessors,  and  she  met  it,  in  consonance  with  the  policy  fast 
hardening  into  a  tradition,  by  sustaining  the  efforts  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands — or  the  northern  provinces — to  assert  their  independence 
against  Philip  II.  The  development  of  commercial  rivalries  in 
the  far  East  interposed  a  serious  barrier  to  the  friendship  of  the 
two  countries  under  the  early  Stuarts  and  Cromwell.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  Protector  was,  indeed,  rather  equivocal.  In  assisting 
Mazarin  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Spain  he  seemed  to  show 
himself  indifferent  to  the  principle  of  the  equilibrium.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  though  primarily  com¬ 
mercial  in  significance,  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Portugal, 
indicated  a  desire  for  friendship  with  the  smaller  nations. 

The  alliance  with  Portugal  has  been  maintained,  virtually 
without  interruption,  from  that  day  to  this.  Cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza,  it  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  famous  “Methuen”  Treaty  of  1703.  In  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  still  more  in  the  campaigns 
against  Napoleon,  the  friendship  of  Portugal  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  a  maritime  State. 

It  was  the  perversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
which  reawakened  the  conscience  of  England  in  this  matter.  The 
originator  of  that  Alliance — the  Tsar  Alexander — was  a  curious 
mixture  of  cloudy  mysticism  and  calculating  shrewdness.  But  his 
Great  Design  was  at  least  as  void  of  all  self-seeking  motives  as 
that  of  Henry  IV.  The  Tsar  and  his  schemes  were,  however, 
captured  by  Metternich,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  machinery 
of  the  Alliance  was  assiduously  employed  for  the  suppression  of 
all  liberal  movements  in  the  individual  States.  To  the  Alliance 
itself  England  was  never  formally  a  party,  and  against  the  per¬ 
version  of  its  principles  she  stoutly  protested.  Greece,  Portugal, 
and  the  South  American  Colonies  of  Spain — now  recognised  as 
independent  States — all  had  cause  to  bless  the  name  of  England. 
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The  powerful  autocrats  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  stood  for  the 
principle  of  interference  in  the  interests  of  absolutism ;  England 
stood  for  the  individual  liberties  of  the  smaller  States.  Castlereagh 
and  Canning  founded  a  tradition  of  English  policy.  Palmerston 
accepted  and  enforced  it  with  a  vigour  certainly  not  inferior  to 
theirs.  The  independence  of  Belgium,  assured  by  the  Treaty  of 
London  (1839)  was  a  conspicuous  triumph  for  the  diplomacy  of 
Palmerston.  In  regard  both  to  Greece  and  Portugal  he  main¬ 
tained  and  completed  the  work  of  Canning.  England  was  largely 
instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Denmark  a  guarantee  of  integrity 
(1852) ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  the  crisis  arrived,  in  1863,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell  were  more  suspicious  of 
Napoleon  than  of  Bismarck,  and  Prussia  was  permitted  to  annex 
the  Danish  Duchies  without  any  effective  protest  from  Great 
Britain. 

With  the  exemplary  manifestation  of  nationality  principles  in 
Italy  England  found  herself  in  Complete  sympathy.  But  here 
the  principle  operated  as  an  integrating  force.  In  the  Balkans, 
on  the  contrary,  its  tendency  was  disruptive.  In  this  latter  case 
England  found  herself  in  a  dilemma.  The  abstract  principles  of 
liberty  and  nationality  commanded  her  enthusiastic  assent.  But 
a  deepening  mistrust  of  the  supposed  ambitions  of  Russia  ren¬ 
dered  the  application  of  those  principles  rather  inconvenient  and 
inopportune.  To  Russia,  therefore,  rather  than  to  England  the 
re-emerging  nationalities  of  the  Balkans — Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Montenegro — looked  for  sympathy  and  support  against  the  Otto¬ 
mans.  The  Slav  nations  were  conscious  that  their  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  Turkish  yoke  were  watched  with  eager  and  enthusiastic 
sympathy  by  powerful  sections  of  the  English  public ;  but  the 
Foreign  Office  was  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe,  and  down  to  1880  the  sympathy 
extended  by  Englishmen  to  the  Balkan  nationalities  was  unofficial. 

After  1880  there  was  a  rapid  change  in  the  official  attitude,  and 
when  it  was  realised  that  the  new  nations  in  the  Near  East  could 
assert  and  maintain  their  independence,  not  only  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  but  also  of  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  all  hesitation  was 
banished  even  from  more  cautious  minds.  Thenceforward  all 
sections  of  opinion  in  England  concurred  in  the  belief  that  the 
time  had  come  for  Europe  to  rid  itself  from  the  nightmare  and 
incubus  of  the  Turk ;  for  the  restoration  of  the  soil  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  to  the  peoples  who  through  long  centuries  of  oppression 
and  misgovernment  had  retained  the  memory  of  national  independ¬ 
ence  and  cherished  the  hope  of  reasserting  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  question,  searching  and  fundamental, 
which  at  this  point  we  are  compelled  to  face  :  Is  the  multiplication 
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of  small  States,  in  itself,  desirable?  Is  it  likely  to  serve  the 
cause  of  humanity?  Will  it  conduce  to  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  promote  the  peace  of  the  world? 


IV. 

The  controversy  between  the  large  and  the  small  State  is  one 
of  long  standing.  Even  to-day  much  of  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  latter  is  coloured  by  the  memory  of  the  incomparable  though 
transitory  brilliance  of  the  city  States  of  ancient  Hellas.  Over 
the  scholarly  mind  Aristotle  still  exercises — and  fortunately  exer¬ 
cises — an  undisputed  sway.  But  with  the  origins  we  are  not 
immediately  concerned.  The  case  for  the  small  State  has  lately 
been  restated  with  conspicuous  and  characteristic  skill  by  Hr. 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher  A  “Almost  everything  which  is  most  precious 
in  our  civilisation,”  writes  Mr.  Fisher,  “has  come  from  small 
States — the  Old  Testament,  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Attic  and  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
common  law  of  England.  Nobody  needs  to  be  told  what  humanity 
owes  to  Athens,  Florence,  Geneva,  or  Weimar.  The  world’s  debt 
to  any  one  of  these  small  States  far  exceeds  all  that  has  issued 
from  the  militant  monarchies  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Napoleon,  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany.”  The  claim  is  a  large  one, 
and  the  argument  appears  to  assume  that  the  big  monarchical 
State  must  necessarily  be  “militant” — a  ^wint  to  which  1  shall 
recur,  but  the  debt  is  undeniable,  and  nobody  desires  to  repudiate 
it.  Nor  will  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
city-State  deny  that  the  essential  limitation  of  size  possessed 
conspicuous  advantages.  Undoubtedly,  it  raised  the  average  of 
the  individual  citizen ;  it  multiplied  the  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  individual  genius  in  }X)litics,  in  art,  and  in  litera¬ 
ture  ;  by  the  identification  of  local  and  central  government  it 
intensified  the  sense  of  patriotism.^  The  city-State,  as  Mr. 
Fisher  truly  affirms,  “served  as  a  school  of  patriotic  virtue,  not 
in  the  main  of  the  blustering  and  thrasonical  type,  but  refined 
and  sublimated  by  every  grace  of  instinct  and  reason.  It  further 
enabled  the  experiment  of  a  free  direct  democratic  Government 
to  be  made  with  incalculable  consequence  for  the  political  thinking 
of  the  world.”  It  should,  perhaps,  have  been  pointed  out 
that  the  fruitful  experiment  of  direct  democracy  was  rendered 
possible,  not  merely  by  the  contracted  area  of  the  city-State,  but 

(1)  The  Valm  of  Small  States,  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  one  of  an  admirable 
series  of  pamphlets  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

(2)  Cf.  Freeman  :  Federal  Government,  pp.  29  seq. 
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by  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  slaves  whose  manual  labour 
provided  the  “citizens”  with  the  leisure  essential  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  life,  political  and  intellectual.  But  to  pass  on.  Most 
j[)eople  will  agree  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  avoid  drab  uni¬ 
formity  and  to  preserve  variety  of  type.  Small  States  may  also 
be  valuable,  as  Mr.  Fisher  ingeniously  urges,  as  laboratories  for 
social  experiment.  Similar  advantages  might  perhaps  be  secured, 
even  in  big  States,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  local 
government  and  the  freer  use  of  permissive  legislation.  One 
further  point  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Fisher.  “There  is  no 
grace  of  soul,  no  disinterested  endeavour  of  mind,  no  pitch  of 
unobtrusive  self-sacrifice  of  which  the  members  of  small  and 
pacific  communities  have  not  repeatedly  shown  themselves  to  be 
capable.”  That  is  undeniably  true,  but  is  it  true  only  of  the 
citizens  of  the  smaller  States?  Are  these  virtues  denied  to 
members  of  great  nations,  or  even  to  the  subjects  of  militant 
monarchies  ? 

The  truth  is  that  despite  the  arresting  eloquence  of  his  i^en  and 
the  unquestionable  force  of  many  of  his  pleas,  there  underlies  Mr. 
Fisher’s  argument  a  strong  trace  of  the  mid-Victorian  Cobdenite, 
the  assumption  that  the  nationality  principle  operates  with 
peculiar  force  in  small  communities,  that  the  latter  are  necessarily 
pacific  in  temper  and  tendency,  and  that  great  States  are 
“organised  for  the  vulgarity  of  aggressive  war”  (p.  11).  With 
the  din  of  the  doctrines  of  Treitschke,  Dr.  Rohrbach,  Professor 
Delbriick,  and  other  publicists  and  historians  of  the  Prussian 
school  ringing  in  our  ears,  it  is  permissible,  perhaps,  to  make  this 
assumption.  But,  after  all,  the  German  Empire  is  not  the  only 
great  State  of  the  modern  world.  Neither  the  monarchical 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain,  nor  the  federal 
Republic  of  the  United  States  can  be  said  to  be  “organised  for 
the  vulgarity  of  aggressive  war,”  and  both  are  incomparably 
larger  than  Germany. 

From  Mr.  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  living  his¬ 
torians,  we  may  turn  to  an  historian  who  was  eminently  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  writers  of  the  last  generation,  and  was  not  less 
robust  in  his  liberalism  than  Mr.  Fisher.  In  curious  contrast  to  the 
latter,  Mr.  Freeman  insisted  that  the  multiplication  of  small  States 
not  only  multiplied  the  possibilities  and  increased  the  probability 
of  war,  but  tended  also  “to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  cruelty  in 
warfare,  and  a  greater  severity  in  the  recognised  law  of  war.”^ 
As  regards  Internal  politics  the  small  State  tended,  in  his  opinion, 
to  intensify  party  strife,  and  render  it  more  bitter  and  more 
enduring.  Moreover,  the  life  of  the  city-State  was  proverbially 
(1)  Federal  Government  (2nd  edit.),  p.  43. 
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insecure,  and  government  was  consequently  unstable.  Large 
States  have  their  disadvantages  :  the  substitution  of  representative 
government  for  direct  democracy  provides  for  the  citizen  an 
inferior  political  education  ;  electors  are  apt  to  be  at  once  ignorant, 
careless,  and  corrupt.  Nevertheless,  the  balance  of  advantage 
would  appear  to  lie  with  the  larger  aggregates  :  they  lessen  local 
prejudices ;  they  diminish  the  horrors  of  external  war,  and  they 
increase  the  chances  of  peace  over  relatively  extended  areas. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  argument  as  a 
whole,  the  last  point — a  point  of  pre-eminent  importance  must 
surely  be  conceded.  There  can  be  no  real  assurance  of  peace, 
internal  or  external,  save  in  the  recognition  of  the  rule  of  law. 
In  saying  this  I  would  not  be  understood  to  subscribe  to  the  purely 
legal  conception  of  politics  entertained  by  Hobbes.  Still,  Hobbes 
comes  near  the  truth  when  he  says  :  “  Where  there  is  no  common 
power,  there  is  no  law.”  Beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  sove¬ 
reignties  there  is  at  present,  in  the  above  sense,  no  law,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  covenants.  Inter¬ 
nationally,  w^e  are  once  more  plunged  into  the  state  of  nature.  To 
multiply  petty  sovereignties  is,  under  prevailing  conditions,  to 
contract  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  law  and  to  substitute  the 
arbitrament  of  force  for  the  obligation  of  contract.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  to  ignore  the  claims  of  that  most  elusive  but  not 
least  real  of  all  political  forces — the  force  of  nationality — is  simply 
to  perpetuate  unrest  and  to  invite  ultimate  disaster. 

Is  it,  then,  possible  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  smaller 
nationalities  with  the  formation  of  the  larger  aggregates  which 
can  alone  secure  to  increasing  numbers  of  the  human  race  the 
supreme  advantages  of  the  rule  of  law?  The  Prime  Minister 
declared  in  a  memorable  utterance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
that  “  we  shall  never  sheathe  the  sword  .  .  .  until  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  are  placed  upon  an  unassailable 
foundation.”  To  that  declaration  the  nation  has  assented.  But 
where  is  the  foundation  to  be  laid,  and  how  is  it  to  be  rendered 
unassailable?  Treaties  solemnly  concluded,  the  faith  of  great 
nations  repeatedly  pledged,  could  not  avail  to  save  Belgium  from 
invasion  and  desolation  at  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  and  overbearing 
enemy  who  preferred  “necessity”  to  law.  What  is  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence?  Not,  surely,  the  mere  multiplication  of 
small  and  independent  sovereignties.  But  can  we,  without  multi¬ 
plying  sovereignties,  concede  the  claims  and  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  small  nationalities? 

It  has  long  been  the  writer’s  conviction  that  a  reconciliation 
between  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  forces  can  be  effected 
only  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  federalism.  But  towards 
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this  consummation  we  can  advance  only  by  slow  and  cautious 
steps.  The  Tsar  Alexander  I.,  with  his  “great  design”  for  a 
confederation  of  the  European  States,  was  much  before  his  time. 

Where  the  Tsar  Alexander  had  failed  Mr.  Cobden  thought  he 
might  succeed.  In  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  School  there 
was  more  of  idealism  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Tenny¬ 
son,  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  Imperialism,  was  not  proof  against 
the  seductions  of  those  who 

“ .  .  .  Dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be, 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down  with  costly  bales. 

Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world.” 

The  “federation  of  the  world”  is  still  far  distant.  Even  the 
federation  of  Europe  is  not  yet.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no 
security  for  the  unity  of  the  largest  and  the  independence  of 
the  small  States  save  in  the  acceptance  and  extension  of 
the  federal  principle.  Without  federalism,  would  Germany 
be  fighting  as  one  man  to-day?  If  Lincoln  had  not  preserved 
the  federal  union  of  the  United  States  would  peace  prevail 
to-day  throughout  that  vast  area?  If  Sir  John  Macdonald 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  had  not  applied  the  principle  to  the  several 
provinces  of  Canada,  would  there  be  to-day  the  same  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  the  great  Dominion?  If  the  time  is  not  ripe  for 
the  federation  of  Europe,  still  less  for  the  federation  of  the  world, 
it  is  ripe  for  the  formation  of  larger  aggregates  of  States  in  which 
the  smaller  nations  will  find  an  honoured,  a  secure,  and  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  independent  place ;  the  time  is  overdue  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Dominions  into  an  organic  and  coherent 
federation.  Such  a  federation  might  w'ell  be  the  precursor  of 
others ;  in  Scandinavia,  it  may  be ;  perhaps  in  the  Balkans ; 
perhaps  in  the  vast-stretching  Empire  of  the  Tsar.  It  is  only,  I 
submit,  by  the  bold  application  of  this  principle  that  we  can  at 
the  same  time  secure  the  independence  of  the  smaller  nations 
and  further  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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“  All  unsuccessful  naval  war  of  the  duration  of  even  only  a  year  would 
destroy  Gerinaiiy’s  sea  trade,  and  would  thereby  bring  about  the  most 
disastrous  conditions,  first  in  her  economic,  and  then,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  in  her  social  life. 

“Quite  apart  from  the  consequences  of  the  possible  peace  conditions,  the 
destruction  of  our  sea  trade  during  the  war  could  not,  even  at  the  close  of 
it,  be  made  good  within  measurable  time,  and  would  add  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  war  a  serious  economic  depression.” — Memorandum  of  the  German 
Navy  Act,  1900. 

The  greatest  naval  war  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  has 
been  in  progress  for  nearly  seven  months.  It  has  been  marked 
by  no  naval  engagement  of  first-class  imiiortance ;  there  has 
been  no  battle  in  which  battleships  of  the  latest  types  have  been 
opposed  to  one  another.  Nevertheless,  the  British  Fleet,  not  in 
one  sea  only,  but  in  every  sea,  has  achieved  a  series  of  victories 
of  great  military  importance  and  of  even  greater  moral  importance. 

Beviewing  the  course  of  events  in  broad  outline,  what,  in  fact, 
has  the  British  Navy  done  since  August  4th?  Its  record  may  be 
summarised  thus  : — 

1.  The  British  Fleet  has  achieved  several  ends  of  primary 
military  value  :  — 

(a)  The  High-Sea  Fleet  of  Germany  has  been  “contained” 
in  its  home  ports  without  respite  ;  not  a  single  German  battle 
squadron  has  been  at  sea.  The  inconveniences  of  war  to  the 
British  people,  and  to  the  peoples  of  neutral  countries,  have 
thus  been  largely  localised  ;  those  inconveniences  would  have 
been  far  greater,  for  instance,  if  the  struggle  had  seriously 
interfered  with  movements  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific — 
if,  in  short,  the  war  had  not  been  strictly  localised  as  far  as 
the  main  fleets  of  the  great  sea  Powers  are  concerned. 
The  odds  against  the  Germans  have  been  overwhelming. 
Throughout  the  war  period  the  British  Navy  has  had  a  margin 
of  superiority  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Sea  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  in  Dreadnought  ships,  and  of  over 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  armoured  ships  of  the  pre-Dread- 
nought  era,  including  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers ;  our 
most  modern  armoured  cruisers  are  of  greater  fighting 
efficiency  than  some  of  the  older  German  battleships. 

(b)  The  British  naval  forces  in  the  main  strategical  theatre, 
supported  by  active  patrol  flotillas,  have  prevented  invasion 
in  force  of  the  British  Isles,  thus  removing  from  the  British 
people  the  worst  terrors  which  war,  in  antici[iation,  held  for 
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them.  Great  Britain  has  not  shared,  as  otherwise  she  might 
have  shared,  the  terrible  fate  of  Belgium,  Northern  France, 
and  Poland,  in  which  German  Armies  have  been  operating 
with  ruthless  barbarism. 

(c)  Vessels  of  the  British  Fleet  have  rendered  invaluable 
aid  to  the  Allied  cause  by  checking  the  rush  down  the  coast 
to  Calais  which  was  determined  u^xm  by  the  Germans  as  an 
alternative  to  the  seizure  of  Paris,  when  the  latter  scheme 
was  defeated. 

2.  Five  and  a  half  million  tons  of  German  shipping  and  one 
million  tons  of  Austro-Hungarian  shipping  have  been  driven  off 
the  seas  or  captured.  Germany’s  mercantile  marine  ranked 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  for  some  years  she  held 
“the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Atlantic”  ;  she  was  Britain’s  most  serious 
rival  in  every  sea,  and  had  practically  captured  from  her  the  trade 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  with  Brazil  and  Argentina.  All 
the  activities  in  the  seven  seas  of  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  mercantile  marines  have  ceased  since  the  first  week 
in  August ;  this  paralysis  has  represented  an  immense  loss  of 
income,  heavy  depreciation,  and  colossal  charges  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  vessels  besieged  in  neutral  jxirts,  w’hile  a  large 
tonnage  has  been  captured. 

3.  The  over-sea  trade  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  has 
been  strangled,  owing  mainly  to  the  ubiquity  of  British  sea  power. 
In  1913  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  amounted  to  Tl, 021 ,400,000, 
and  of  this  about  seventy  per  cent,  was  ocean  borne.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  same  year  was  valued  at 
A‘256,562,000 ;  fifty  per  cent,  of  this  trade  was  probably  ocean 
borne.  Consequently  Germany  and  her  ally  have  been  denied, 
by  the  loss  of  their  sea  communications,  trade  of  an  aggregate 
annual  value  of  T863 ,260,000 ;  half  of  this  gigantic  total — 
£431,630,000 — would  represent  the  fine  which  the  British  Fleet, 
in  association  with  that  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
imposed  on  these  two  belligerents  since  w'ar  broke  out  if  all  sea 
traffic  had  been  stopped.  Some  trade  in  neutral  bottoms  has, 
however,  been  carried  on,  and  the  net  loss  has  probably  amounted 
to  about  £400,000,000.1 

4.  The  German  colonial  empire  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  On  these  possessions,  representing  five  times  the 
area  of  the  Fatherland,  Germany,  down  to  1908,  had  spent 
£56,990,000,^  and,  the  outlay  in  the  subsequent  six  years  having 

(1)  Hemmed  in  as  they  have  been  on  land  and  sea,  these  countries  have  been 

able  to  do  very  little  continental  trade.  , 

(2)  German  Sea  Power :  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Economic  Basis  (by  Archibald 
Hurd  and  Henry  Castle),  page  292. 
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been  at  the  rate  of  approximately  d61 ,500,000  a  year,  she  must 
have  spent  upon  her  colonies  altogether  £66,000,000.  Almost 
all  the  results  of  this  expenditure  have  been  lost  to  Germany, 
owing  to  the  isolation  which  British  sea  power  imposed  when 
the  w'ar  opened,  and  the  subsequent  overseas  expeditions 
which  w’ere  undertaken  by  Britain  and  her  Dominions  and  by 
Japan. 

5.  There  were  about  40,000,000  persons  of  German,  Austrian, 
or  Hungarian  nationality,  or  origin,  resident  in  foreign  countries 
when  the  war  opened.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  1,000,000  of  those 
who  are  of  military  age  would  have  crossed  the  seas  to  fight  in 
Europe  but  for  the  barrier  imposed  by  British  men-of-war.  In  this 
way  the  supreme  naval  Power  made  no  inconsiderable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  of  the  allied  armies.  This  million  of  addi¬ 
tional  men  might  have  turned  the  scale  decisively  in  the  early 
period  of  the  war. 

All  this  on  the  one  hand.  This  statement  represents  the  blows 
which  have  been  struck  at  the  heart  of  Germany  and  its  arteries 
by  the  supreme  British  Fleet,  supported  by  the  navies  of  France 
and  Japan.  Austria-Hungary  has  also  been  paralysed.  Both 
countries  have  been  compelled  to  make  war  without  any  hope  of 
receiving  other  than  very  inconsiderable  reinforcements  of  their 
resources,  for  on  every  sea  men-of-war  have  been  active  in 
preventing  trade  in  contraband  and  conditional  contraband— in 
fact,  everything  necessary  to  the  equipment,  reinforcement,  and 
refreshment  of  the  navies  and  armies  of  these  two  countries  has 
been  shut  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Fleet,  while  denying  to  the 
enemies  the  use  of  the  seas,  has  secured  to  the  British  peoples 
and  our  allies  uninterrupted  ocean  communication  with  the 
markets  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  able,  in  the  phrase  of  the  moment, 
to  carry  on  “business  as  usual” — or  very  much  as  usual.  It  is 
impossible  to  present  in  a  few  sentences  a  complete  conspectus 
on  this  side  of  the  war  ledger  of  the  aid  which  British  sea  power 
had  rendered.  The  following  is  the  brief  summary  : — 

1.  British  shipping  has  been  as  active  in  war  time  as  it  was 
during  peace,  and  has  suffered  only  insignificant  losses ;  these 
have  been  covered  by  the  War  Risk  Office,  which  has  in  hand 
large  and  unappropriated  surplus  funds. 

2.  British  overseas  trade,  except  wdth  the  belligerents,  has  been 
maintained,  and,  now  that  the  first  shock  due  to  financial  strin¬ 
gency — largely  engineered  by  German  financiers — has  passed  off, 
is  becoming  more  normal. 
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3.  Not  a  single  British  dominion,  colony,  or  dependency  has 
been  invaded  or  molested  or  its  interests  injured.^ 

4.  Forty-five  million  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
amply  fed  from  day  to  day,  whereas  it  was  believed  even  by  those 
who  had  little  fear  of  invasion  that  they  might  have  had  to  suffer 
grievous  privation,  even  if  the  poorest  and  least  thrifty  were  not 
brought  face  to  face  with  starvation.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country  has  been  less  marked  than 
was  the  case  during  the  Franco-German  War,  of  which  we  were 
merely  spectators. 

5.  Apart  from  enemy  subjects  and  sympathisers  who  have 
been  prevented  from  reaching  Europe  from  the  United  States 
and  other  neutral  countries,  the  British  Fleet  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  military  strength  of  the  Allies  on  the  Continent — 

(a)  By  giving  transport  to  the  Continent  to  the  original 
Expeditionary  Force  and  large  reinforcements,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  constant  stream  of  supplies. 

(h)  By  providing  safe  escort  for  the  contingents  from  the 
oversea  Dominions  and  India,  the  Indian  reinforcements 
having  amounted  to  200,000  officers  and  men. 

(c)  By  providing  a  screen  behind  which  the  new  British 
Armies  have  been  recruited,  trained,  and  equipped  in  perfect 
security  and  tranquillity.  Last  spring  the  active  Army — 
regular  forces — voted  by  Parliament  numbered  178,000 ;  this 
spring  the  numbers  in  the  active  Army  voted  by  Parliament 
have  been  increased  to  3,000,000. 

(d)  By  giving  the  British  military  authorities  and  the 
Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Eussia  access  to  the 
world’s  markets  for  war  munitions,  food,  and  clothing. 

6.  British  finances  have  been  reinforced  by  the  completeness 
with  which  the  British  Navy  has  from  the  first  supported  British 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  given  security  to  commercial 
activities,  and,  by  enabling  British  and  other  firms  to  make  good 
deficiencies  in  the  supplies  which  the  Allies  needed,  British 
sea  power  has  contributed  to  bring  unemployment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  down  to  a  lower  figure  than  has  been  experienced  in 
this  country  for  many  years. 

Though  no  naval  engagement  on  a  grand  scale  has  been  fought, 
encounters  have  taken  place  between  British  and  German 
squadrons,  and  other  incidents  have  occurred  having  more  or 
less  decisive  influence  on  the  eventual  issue  of  the  war.  Four 
perils  assailed  the  British  Fleet. 

(1)  The  German  incursion  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  encouraged  by 
rebels,  was  of  too  insignificant  a  character  to  detract  from  this  general  state¬ 
ment  of  immunity. 
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1.  Surprise. — When  the  peace  was  broken,  the  British  Navy 
was  confronted,  or  the  enemy  believed  that  it  would  be  confronted 
with  the  peril  of  surprise.  It  had  been  admitted  by  numerous 
technical  writers  in  Germany  that  the  best  opportunity  which 
the  German  fleet  would  have  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  opposing 
navy  would  occur  during  the  early  days  of  war.  The  attention 
of  the  Marineamt  had  been  concentrated  on  the  creation  of 
machinery  for  mobilising  the  German  fleet,  secretly  and  rapidly, 
with  a  view  to  a  surprise  attack  upon  the  British  Fleet.  It  was 
confidently  assumed  that  the  British  squadrons  could  be  mobilised 
only  slowly.  Owing  to  the  speeding  up  effected  in  the  previous 
ten  years  in  the  machinery  at  Whitehall  and  at  the  British  naval 
ix)rts,  and  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  that  war 
was  preceded  by  a  partial  mobilisation  at  Spithead,  the  British 
Navy  was  at  its  war  stations,  prepared  for  all  eventualities,  while 
the  German  Fleet  was  still  under  its  peace  regime.  This  con¬ 
stituted  the  first  defeat  of  Germany’s  naval  hopes  and  aims. 

2.  Commerce  Raiders. — Second  only  in  its  menace  was  the  peril 
that  a  large  number  of  fast  liners  of  the  enemy,  equipped  w’ith 
guns  for  commerce  destruction,  would  escape  on  to  the  high  seas. 
The  rapid  mobilisation  of  the  British  Fleet  and  the  instant 
influence  which  it  exerted  in  the  North  Sea  removed  this  peril, 
with  the  result  that  the  losses  of  the  British  mercantile  marine 
have  not  been  half  as  serious  as  expert  observers  were  led  to 
expect. 

3.  Mines. — Before  the  declaration  of  war,  Germany  inaugur¬ 
ated  a  policy  of  mine-laying  in  the  highways  of  innocent  com¬ 
merce.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  speaking  on  November 
27th  last,  observed  : — 

“  Our  enemies  have  allowed  themselves  to  pursue  methods  in  regard  to 
the  scattering  of  mines  upon  the  highways  of  peaceful  commerce  which 
until  the  outbreak  of  war  we  should  not  have  thought  would  have  been 
practised  by  any  civilised  Power.  The  risk  and  difficulties  which  we  have 
had  to  face  from  this  cause  cannot  be  underrated,  but  although  we  have 
suffered  losses,  and  no  doubt  will  suffer  more  losses,  I  think  the  danger 
from  mining,  even  unscrupulous  and  indiscriminate  mining,  of  the  open 
seas  is  one  the  limits  of  which  can  be  discerned,  and  which  can  be,  and  is 
being,  further  restricted'  and  controlled  by  the  very  extensive  measures 
which  have  been  and  are  being  taken." 

This  confidence  has  been  more  than  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  Losses  there  have  been  owing  to  the  barbarous  course 
pursued  by  the  enemy;  the  British  have  suffered,  but  neutral 
nations  have  suffered  almost  as  seriously.  The  Admiralty  spoke 
w  ith  knowledge  when  it  announced  that  the  limits  of  mine-laying 
could  be  further  restricted  and  controlled  by  the  measures  which 
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were  being  taken.  For  many  weeks  past  not  a  single  British 
man-of-war  has  bjen  lost  owing  to  mine  explosion,  which  in 
itself  is  a  record  of  a  consolatory  and  encouraging  character. 

4.  Submarines. — It  was  admitted  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  speaking  in  November,  that  submarines  had  intro¬ 
duced  entirely  novel  conditions  into  naval  warfare. 

“The  old  freedom  of  movement  which  belonged  to  the  stronger  Power 
is  affected  and  restricted  in  narrow  waters* by  the  development  of  this  new 
and  formidable  arm.  There  is  a  difference  between  naval  and  military 
anxieties.  A  division  of  soldiers  cannot  be  annihilated  by  a  cavalry  patrol, 
but  at  any  moment  a  great  ship,  equal  in  power  as  a  war  unit  to  a  division 
of  an  army,  may  be  destroyed  without  a  single  opportunity  of  its  fighting 
strength  being  realised  or  a  man  on  board  having  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow 
in  self-defence.  It  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  country,  for  the  supply 
of  its  vital  materials,  that  our  ships  should  move  with  freedom  and  hardi¬ 
hood  through  the  seas  on  their  duties,  and  no  one  can  pretend  that  anxiety 
must  not  always  be  present  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  their  direction.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  reflect  that  our  power  in 
submarines  is  much  greater  than  that  of  our  enemies,  and  that  the  only 
reason  why  we  are  not  able  to  produce  results  on  a  large  scale  in  regard  to 
them  is  that  we  are  so  seldom  afforded  any  target.” 

These  words  bear  recalling  at  this  moment.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  conditions  in  which  the  British  Fleet  is 
fighting.  The  enemy  has  achieved  considerable  successes  by  the 
employment  of  under- water  craft,  because  the  British  Navy  is 
compelled  to  offer  targets  if  it  would  maintain  command  of  the 
sea;  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy — having  allow'ed  command  of 
the  sea  to  go  by  default,  and  being  content  to  keep  his  main  fleets 
in  harbour — runs  no  risk  of  losses — but  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  all 
that  sea  power  means  as  an  agent  of  offensive  i)olicy.^  Since  Mr. 

(1)  In  this  connection  Grand  Admiral  von  Koester,  the  late  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet,  the  President  of  the  German  Navy 
League,  and  the  confidant  of  the  Emperor  William,  recently  made  some  interesting 
admissions  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  Kiel,  which  was  evidently  intended  as 
a  reply  to  criticism  of  the  main  fleet’s  inactivity.  He  exaggerated  the  odds  against 
Germany,  declaring  they  were  four  to  one,  and  after  reminding  his  audience 
that  for  the  fleet  to  accept  battle  was  to  stake  all  on  death  or  victory,  added  : — 
“We  must  therefore  in  all  circumstances  be  cautious  in  our  actions,  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  tempted  into  taking  any  action  in  the  performance  of 
which  we  might  be  defeated.  For  what  would  be  the  result  if  a  naval  battle 
took  place  to-morrow  in  which  each  of  our  ships  was  accompanied  to  the  bottom 
by  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships  and  perhaps  by  even  a  few  more?  Then  we  should 
be  without  a  fleet,  while  England  would  be  able  to  proceed  step  by  step  with 
her  attacks  upon  our  coasts.  That,  then,  no  town  would  be  spared  of  that  you 
may  be  certain  in  view  of  what  England  has  done  in  our  colonies.  Our  coast 
from  Emden  to  Memel  would  be  most  seriously  menaced.  Attempts  to  land 
might  succeed,  if  they  were  adequately  prepared  beforehand,  and  they  might 
be  made  at  points  at  which  they  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient 
for  us.  Our  Fleet  must  in  all  ciicumstances  protect  us,  and  must  accept  battle 
only  when  it  can  count  on  success.” 
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Clinrchill  spoke  towards  the  end  of  November,  the  British  Navy 
has  lost,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  enemy’s  submarines,  only 
one  ship — the  battleship  Formidable,  which  was  sunk  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  not  been,  and  possibly  will  not,  for  militarv 
reasons,  be,  explained  during  the  course  of  the  present  war. 

Surveying  the  course  of  the  operations  at  sea  since  the  peace 
was  broken ,  what  have  been  the  relative  losses  of  the  British  and 
German  fleets?  The  following  is  a  summary  : — 


Battleships 

Britain. 

...  21 

Germany. 

0 

Battle  cruisers  ... 

...  0 

22 

Armoured  cruisers 

...  5 

4 

Cruisers  ... 

...  5 

12 

Gunboats  and  small  cruisers  ... 

...  2 

8 

Destroyers 

...  0 

9 

Submarines 

...  3 

3 

.Armed  merchantmen 

...  3 

15 

Totals  ... 

...  20 

53 

addition,  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  Russia  has  lost  an 

armoured  cruiser 

and  a  small  cruiser.  Japan  has  also  lost  a  cruiser,  and  other  losses  of  the 
Allied  Powers  include  two  destroyers,  two  submarines,  two  gunboats,  besides 
an  armed  merchantman  under  the  Russian  flag.  On  the  other  side,  Turkey 
has  lost  a  battleship  and  a  gunboat,  and  Austria  two  small  cruisers,  a  gun¬ 
boat,  and  a  torpedo  boat. 

At  first  sight  this  record  may  not  appear  very  satisfactory.  It 
repays  analysis.  The  British  Navy  has  lost  only  two  small 
cruisers  of  recent  construction,  the  Amphion  by  a  mine,  and  the 
Pathfinder  by  attack  by  submarines.  The  other  ships  lost  to 
the  British  flag,  as  announced  by  the  Admiralty,  have  all  of  them 
been  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  The  sinking  of  these  vessels  involved 
a  heavy  loss  of  life,  and  to  that  extent  were  not  only  very  painful 
incidents,  but  resulted  in  military  injury.  No  unconsciousness 
for  the  mourning  in  thousands  of  homes  occasioned  by  these  losses 
will  be  inferred  if  it  be  remarked  that,  since  our  cause  is  greater 
than  the  individual  who  defends  it,  it  is  a  consolatory  fact  that 
at  least  these  brave  officers  and  men  did  not  carry  to  their  un¬ 
marked  graves  ships  so  modern  in  construction  and  so  effective  in 
fighting  equipment  as  to  involve  a  serious  reduction  in  the  British 
margin  of  strength. 

This  on  the  one  side  of  the  war  ledger.  On  the  other  stands 
the  record  of  the  injuries  which  have  been  sustained  by  the 

(1)  The  battleships  comprise  the  Bulwark,  lost  by  explosion,  and  the 
Formidable,  sunk  by  a  submarine’s  torpedo. 

(2)  This  figure  includes  the  Goeben,  apparently  seriously  disabled  by  gunfire 
and  a  mine,  and  the  Bliicher,  classed  by  the  Germans  as  a  battle-cruiser, 
although  really  only  a  large  armoured  cruiser,  which  was  sunk  in  the  North  Sea. 
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German  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  outer  seas.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  German  sea  power 
can  be  appreciated  only  if  the  losses  are  studied,  not  in  isolation, 
but  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  German  fleet  as  a  whole 
in  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

When  war  broke  out,  Germany  ranked  as  the  second  naval 
Power  of  the  w’orld,  but  very  much  second.  Let  the  figures  be 
studied ;  they  repay  examination.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to 
select  statistics  prepared  by  some  impartial  authority.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a 
statement  reflecting  the  strength  of  the  British  and  German  fleets 
on  July  1st  last. 

Table  I. 


Great  Britain  (including 
Colonial  Vessels). 


Germany. 


Built. 

Building. 

Built. 

Building. 

Battleships  (Dread¬ 
nought  type)  ' 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

(estimated). 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Total 

(estimated) 

20 

423,350 

16 

421,750 

13 

285,770 

! 

187,164 

Battleships  (pre- 
Dreadnought)  ® 
Coast  -  defence 

40 

589,385 

— 

— 

20 

242,800 

— 

— 

Vessels* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8,168 

— 

— 

Battle  Cruisers  * 

9 

187,800 

1 

28,500 

4 

88,749 

4 

112,000 

Armoured  Cruisers 

34 

406,800 

— 

— 

9 

94,245 

— 

— 

Cruisers  * 

Torpedo  -  boat 

74 

.382,815 

17 

67,000 

41 

150,747 

5 

26,900 

Destroyers 

167 

125,850 

21 

21,770 

130 

67,094 

24 

14,400 

Torpedo  Boats  ... 

49 

11,488 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Submarines 

75 

30,362 

22 

17.236 

27 

14,140 

18 

14,400 

Total  tons  built 

and  total  tons 
building 

2.157,850 

.556,256 

951,713 

354,864 

Total  tons  built 

and  building  ...  2,714,106  1,306,577 


(1)  Battleships  having  a  main  battery  of  all  big  guns  (11  inches  or  more  in 
calibre. 

(2)  Battleships  of  (about)  10, (XX)  or  more  displacement,  whose  main  batteries 
are  of  more  than  one  calibre. 

(3)  Includes  smaller  battleships  and  monitors. 

(4)  Armoured  cruisers  having  guns  of  largest  calibre  in  main  battery  and 
capable  of  taking  their  place  in  line  of  battle  with  battleships.  They  have  an 
increase  of  speed  at  the  expense  of  carrying  fewer  guns  in  main  battery  and  a 
decrease  in  armour  protection. 

(5)  All  unarmoured  warships  of  more  than  1,500  tons  are  classed  as  cruisers. 
Scouts  are  considered  as  cruisers  in  which  battery  and  protection  have  been 
sacrificed  to  secure  extreme  speed.  The  word  (protected)  has  been  omitted 
because  all  cruisers  except  the  smallest  and  oldest  now  have  protective  decks. 

Even  this  statement  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  compara¬ 
tive  inferiority  in  strength  of  the  German  naval  forces,  since  it 
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takes  no  account  of  the  two  Turkish  battleships,  upon  which  a 
pre-emption  was  exercised  and  which  are  now  at  sea  in  full  com¬ 
mission.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  credit  given  for  the  Chilian 
battleship,  now  known  as  the  Canada,  and  for  other  unarmourecl 
vessels,  including  several  destroyer  leaders,  which  were  in  course 
of  construction  in  England  to  foreign  orders  when  war  broke  out, 
and  which  have  since  been  purchased  by  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  losses  of  war  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  militarv 
importance  of  the  vessels  lost  and  the  military  importance  and 
number  of  the  vessels  remaining.  Of  all  the  vessels  of  which  the 
British  Navy,  according  to  the  Admiralty  announcements,  has 
been  robbed  only  two  small  cruisers,  as  has  been  stated, 
were  of  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  all  the  other  ships 
destroyed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  three  submarines,  were 
authorised  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
modern  British  Fleet  not  only  remains  intact,  but  since  the 
o[)ening  of  war  it  has  received  far  more  considerable  reinforce¬ 
ments  than  the  German  Navy.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany, 
with  the  far  smaller  fleet,  has  suffered  grievous  losses,  which  have 
comprised  a  considerable  number  of  modern  ships  of  great  military 
efficiency.  So  far  as  is  known  her  battle  fleet  remains  intact, 
but  she  has  been  des^xiiled  of  many  valuable  cruisers,  as  the 
following  record  indicates  : — 

Under  ten  years  of  age  :  Goehen,^  23,000  tons;  Bliicher, 
15,550  tons;  Scharnkorst,  11,420  tons;  Gneiscnau,  11,420 
tons;  Magdeburg ,  4,500  tons;  Breslau,  4,500  tons  (sold  to 
Turkey);  Koln,  4,350  tons;  Mainz,  4,350  tons;  Emden, 
3,050  tons;  Konigsberg,  3,400  tons;  Niirnberg,  3,390  tons; 
Leipzig,  3,200  tons;  total,  92,730  tons. 

Over  ten  years  ;  Yorck,  9,050  tons;  Friedrich  Karl,  8,850 
tons;  Ariadne,  2,650  tons;  total,  20,550  tons. 

Small  cruising  ships  :  Hela,  2,040  tons;  Kormoran,  1,630 
tons;  Geier,  1,000  tons;  Tiger,  900  tons;  Luchs,  900  tons; 
litis,  900  tons;  Jaguar,  900  tons;  Mowe,  650  tons;  total 
8,920  tons. 

The  war  at  sea  found  Germany  weak  in  naval  force,  and,  as 
it  has  progressed,  that  weakness  has  been  exaggerated,  first  by 
the  number  of  ships  which  have  been  destroyed ;  and  secondly, 
by  the  larger  accession  of  strength  under  the  British  flag  due 
to  the  rapid  completion  of  new  ships. 

The  influence  which  the  course  of  the  naval  war  has  had  upon 
the  German  Empire  and  upon  the  psychological  condition  of  the 
German  people  can  be  appreciated  only  at  its  real  value  if  the 

(1)  The  Goehen  was  sold  to  Turkey  and  is  believed  to  have  been  since 
seriously  injured. 
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hopes  and  anticipations  with  which  the  German  Navy  was 
created  are  borne  in  mind.  As  I  have  remarked  elsewhere  ^ — and 
no  apology  is  perhaps  needed  for  recalling  this  summary  of 
German  ambition — the  people  of  the  German  Empire  were 
told  that  the  British  Empire  w^as  a  house  of  cards,  to  fall  apart 
at  first  touch ;  that  the  British  people  were  effete  and  could 
not  fight ;  and  that  British  naval  supremacy  was  so  monstrous  a 
yoke  on  other  nations  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  one  country — 
Germany,  in  her  might  and  efficiency — to  declare  war  upon  it 
for  all  the  rest  to  come  into  line.  “What  is  the  sense,”  wrote 
Dehn,  “of  this  seizure  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  thousands  of 
territories  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe?  There  is  no  land-  or  sea- 
Power  capable  of  maintaining  for  ever  such  a  system  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  A  good  shove  and  the  ill-jointed  mosaic  falls  in  ruins.” 
Kathgen  added  that  “German  colonies  are  not  now  of  much 
account,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  1600  the  world  was 
divided  between  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  till  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and,  above  all,  England,  divided  it  anew.  What  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again.” 

When  the  moment  came  for  Germany  to  strike,  the  British 
Empire  was  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  Germans  were  to  take  what 
they  liked  of  it.  That  is  what  the  people  of  Germany  were  led 
to  believe.  The  goal  was  to  be  reached  by  the  exercise  of  sea- 
power,  giving  length  of  reach  to  the  supreme  German  Army.  The 
German  Army  was  to  be  carried  by  the  Fleet  to  any  part  of  the 
world  where  German  ambition  had  a  task  to  perform.  Germans 
were  told  by  Eatzel  that  “the  present  great  naval  superiority  of 
Britain  is  a  relic  from  the  past,  surviving  into  the  present.  The 
old  sharp  contrast  between  sea-Powers  and  land-Powers  is  gone. 
The  nineteenth  century  wars,  which  were  decided  exclusively  by 
land,  will  soon  be  looked  upon  with  wonder.”  That  was  the 
underlying  thought  of  the  famous  memorandum  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  Navy  Act  of  1900.  “Our  future  lies  on  the  water,”  the 
Kaiser  urged;  “the  trident  must  be  in  our  hands.”  “We  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  warrior  people  in  the  wnrld,”  declared 
Bley;  “we  are  the  best  soldiers,  the  best  seamen,  even  the  best 
merchants ;  the  modern  world  owes  to  us  Germans  pretty  well 
everything  in  the  way  of  great  achievement  that  it  has  to  show.” 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  average  Englishman  regarded  these 
statements  as  indications  of  individual  swelled-head ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  German  people  believed 
that  they  were  the  chosen  race  of  the  future,  that  the  British 
people  were  effete,  that  the  German  Fleet  would  defeat  the 
British  Fleet — an  old,  conservative,  and  inefficient  institution, 
(1)  Daily  Tdegrajih,  February  5th,  1915. 
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and  that  they  would  inherit  the  British  Empire,  which  was 
destined  to  go  the  way  of  the  Empire  of  Greece,  Rome,  Holland 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  twentieth  century  was,  they  held,  by 
every  right  Germany’s,  and  by  the  use  of  her  sea-power  she  would 
make  it  hers.  Militarism  ashore  was  to  be  yoked  to  navalism 
afloat,  and  Germany — supreme  on  land  and  sea — would  place  the 
world  in  her  double  harness.  “Here  we  are,”  wrote  Sering,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  naval  movement,  “a  people  of  nearly  sixty 
millions,  on  a  territory  smaller  than  Texas,  with  a  yearly  incre¬ 
ment  of  800,000  souls,  with  a  gigantic  export  industry  and  foreign 
trade — threatened  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  policy  of  exclusion 
and  annexation  on  which  the  world-empires  have  embarked.” 
What  Treitschke  wrote  years  ago — “I  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
collapse  of  the  British  maritime  supremacy” — every  German 
hoped  in  August  last. 

Such  were  the  views  which  were  expressed  unofficially  in 
Germany  during  the  period  when,  with  all  haste  and  at  a  vast 
sacrifice  of  treasure,  the  new  German  Fleet  was  being  created. 
But  we  have  official  declarations  as  well  as  these  unofficial  state¬ 
ments  to  remind  us  of  what  the  Germans  believed  their  sea-power 
would  achieve.  The  Memorandum  which  accompanied  the 
German  Naval  Act  of  1900  contained  an  exposition  of  German 
naval  policy,  expressed  with  all  the  restraint  suitable  to  an  official 
document.  In  this  declaration  of  policy  the  Germans  were 
reminded  of  the  disaster  which  would  overtake  them  if  they  were 
unable  to  retain  the  use  of  the  seas  : — 

“For  the  German  Empire  of  to-day  the  security  of  its  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  especially  of  its  world-trade,  is  a  life  question.  For  this  purpose 
the  German  Empire  needs  not  only  peace  on  land,  but  also  peace  at  sea— 
not,  however,  peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  with  honour,  which  satisfies 
its  just  requirements. 

“A  naval  war  for  economic  interests,  particularly  for  commercial  interests, 
will  probably  be  of  long  duration,  for  the  aim  of  a  superior  opponent  will 
be  all  the  more  completely  reached  the  longer  the  war  lasts.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  a  naval  war  which,  after  the  destruction  or  shutting-up  of 
the  German  sea-fighting  force,  was  confined  to  the  blockade  of  the  coast 
and  the  capture  of  merchant  ships,  would  cost  the  opponent  little;  indeed, 
he  would,  on  the  contrary,  amply  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the 
simultaneous  improvement  of  his  own  trade. 

“An  unsuccessful  naval  war  of  the  duration  of  even  only  a  year  would 
destroy  Germany's  sea  trade,  and  would  thereby  bring  about  the  most 
disastrous  conditions,  first  in  her  economic,  and  then,  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  that,  in  her  social  lifeA 

“Quite  apart  from  the  consequences  of  the  possible  peace  conditions,  the 
destruction  of  our  sea  trade  during  the  war  could  not,  even  at  the  close  of 
it,  be  made  good  within  measurable  time,  and  would  thus  add  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  a  serious  economic  depression.” 

(1)  The  war  has  lasted  seven  months  only,  and  this  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled 
before  our  eyes. 
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It  was  assumed  throughout  the  Memorandum  that  the  new 
German  Fleet  would  be  able  to  protect  Germany’s  territory,  sea 
trade,  and  colonies.  “For  this  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  German  battle  fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  greatest  naval  Power,  for  a  great  naval  Power  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  striking  forces  against 
us.”  This  anticipation  owing  to  the  reorganisation  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Navy,  carried  out  under  the  inspiration  of  Lord 
Fisher,  w^as  not  realised.  In  the  outer  seas  German  cruisers  were 
to  conduct  active  operations  against  the  British  Dominions  and 
against  British  ocean-borne  trade.  Within  six  months  this  corsair 
policy,  so  difficult  to  defeat  in  view  of  the  vast  areas  of  sea  to  be 
covered,  fell  in  ruins ;  all  but  two  of  Germany’s  cruisers  and  two 
armed  merchantmen  have  been  destroyed  after  relatively  small 
damage  had  been  done. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  gauge  the  bitter 
feelings  of  a  proud  and  boastful  people,  nurtured  on  fantastic 
hopes,  when  confronted  with  the  series  of  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  naval  war  since  August.  They  were  led  by 
German  statesmen  and  professors  to  expect  so  much  from  the 
newly  created  Fleet ;  in  fact,  month  by  month  has  brought 
them  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  impotence  of  their  Navy  to 
do  anything  more  than  worry  the  British  Navy.  No  single  success 
has  been  achieved  which  can  by  any  possibility  affect  the  issue 
of  the  struggle.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  with  a  view  to 
removing  the  feeling  of  depression  throughout  the  Empire,  that 
the  farcical  “  Berlin  decree  ”  was  issued  announcing  practically  a 
“blockade  ”  of  British  waters.  A  blockade  must  be  made  effective. 
Germany’s  battleships  are  too  precious,  in  view  of  the  atmosphere 
which  they  create  even  in  port,  to  be  risked  at  sea;  of  German 
cruisers  there  remain,  after  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  too  few% 
and  of  those  still  afloat  many  are  undergoing  repairs  after  damage 
at  sea;  Germany’s  destroyers  are  under-gunned,  and  experience 
has  shown  are  overwhelmed  by  the  heavier  fire  of  their  British 
contemporaries.  So  this  novel  “blockade”  wras  entrusted  to  sub¬ 
marines,  of  which  the  Germans  possess  about  a  dozen  of  the  sea¬ 
going  type  complete,  with  a  sufficient  radius  of  action  to  operate 
far  from  their  base.  The  threat  of  “piracy  on  the  high  seas”  wms 
not  only  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  nations,  since  submarines 
cannot  rescue  crews  or  passengers,  but  an  admission  of  grave 
embarrassment,  wrung  from  a  country  desperate  in  the  knowledge 
of  her  increasing  weakness  and  the  increasing  economic  pressure 
exercised  on  her  vast  population  of  nearly  seventy  million  souls. 

The  British  Navy  has  produced  an  exhibit  of  which  officers 
and  men  may  be  proud.  It  has  achieved  in  a  little  over  six  months 
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as  much  as  the  British  Navy  of  a  hundred  years  ago  achieved  in 
sixteen  years.  The  British  people  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  what 
they  owe  to  sea-power  if  they  w^ould  avoid  the  errors  which  flowed 
from  former  wars.  Land  warfare  provides  a  succession  of  arrest¬ 
ing  incidents  which  fill  the  newspai^ers  from  day  to  day  and  form 
the  subject  of  general  conversation.  There  is  a  persistent  and 
natural  tendency  to  forget  that  to  a  maritime  people  the  Army  is 
an  extension  of  sea-pow'er — useless  without  supreme  sea-power. 

During  the  Victorian  era,  when  the  memory  of  the  triumph  of 
Trafalgar  was  becoming  dim,  the  Crimean  War,  the  campaigns 
in  China,  the  Afghan  War,  the  Sikh  Wars  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  Ashantee  War,  the  fighting  in  Afghanistan,  the  operations  in 
Zululand,  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  the  Boer  War,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  suggest  to  the  British  people,  at  peace  at  sea,  the  import¬ 
ance  to  them  of  military  powder.  The  result  was  reflected  in  the 
Navy  and  Army  Estimates ;  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
from  three  to  five  millions  more  annually  were  spent  uix)n  the 
Army  than  were  expended  upon  the  Navy,  despite  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  the  sum  voted  for  the  latter  Service  from  year  to  year 
goes  in  shipbuilding ,  ordnance ,  and  ship  repairs.  The  British  people 
were  impressed,  as  they  are  impressed  to-day,  by  the  courage  and 
endurance  exhibited  by  the  British  Army  in  face  of  determined 
foes ;  they  concluded  that  military  power  was  the  key  to  world 
power.  During  a  long  series  of  years  the  Navy  was  neglected ; 
British  squadrons  were  starved,  and  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  reduced.  It  was  only  when  it  was  recognised  that  other 
Powers,  even  Continental  Powers  with  vast  armies,  realised  the 
commanding  influence  w^hich  sea-power  had  exercised  on  the 
world’s  history  that  a  naval  revival  occurred  and  the  British  Fleet 
once  more  was  reinstated  as  the  first  line  of  defence,  not  only  of 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  but  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  far- 
flung  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

The  present  situation  is  not  without  its  dangers  to  the  British 
people.  About  12,000,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  hostilities  which 
are  devastating  Europe.  Already  it  has  been  suggested  that  if 
fhe  British  Government  had  been  able  to  put  into  the  field  a 
larger  army  it  might  have  exercised  a  decisive  influence  during 
the  early  stage  of  the  land  warfare.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  short  of  an  army  based  upon 
universal  conscription  would  have  availed.  National  service 
would  not  have  provided  an  army  which  could  have  been  used 
against  highly-trained  Continental  troops;  “the  nation  in  arms” 
would  have  comprised  a  heterogeneous  crowd  for  home  defence 
only.  This  compromise  would  have  involved  a  heavy  charge  on 
the  Estimates,  and  it  would  have  produced  no  military  force  of 
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real  value  in  the  conditions  which  suddenly  and  dramatically 
developed  in  the  first  few  days  of  August.  Even  if  the  scheme 
had  been  working  for  two  or  three  years  it  would  have  provided 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  partially-trained  men,  available 
for  home  defence.  Whether  these  men  would  have  been  provided 
with  an  adequate  proportion  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  medical  ser¬ 
vices  is  at  least  problematical.  If,  however,  such  provision  had 
been  made,  heavy  charges  would  have  fallen  upon  the  national 
Exchequer  and  compensating  economies  would  have  been  made 
in  other  directions,  and  undoubtedly  British  sea-power  would  have 
suffered.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  room  for  compromise  between  a 
full  measure  of  conscription,  involving  at  least  two  years’  service, 
which  would  probably  ruin  the  long  service  regular  army,  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  defence  of  India,  Egypt,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  other 
dependencies,  and  the  present  voluntary  system,  which  provides 
an  imperial  striking  force  and  a  territorial  army  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  industrial  life,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  alive 
and  untarnished  those  martial  instincts  which,  deep  seated  in 
the  manhood  of  the  nation,  became  active  when  the  emergency 
arose. ^ 

In  the  history  of  the  world  no  nation  has  presented  such  a 
picture  of  competency  as  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
six  or  seven  months.  New  armies,  representing  the  best 
brain  and  muscle  of  the  country,  have  been  raised  one  after 
another  in  quick  succession ;  recruiting  has  throughout  these 
many  weeks  always  kept  in  advance  of  equipment.  This  military 
movement  has  rested  upon  one  fundamental  basis — the  supremacy 
of  the  Fleet  and  its  ability  to  “contain”  the  main  forces  of  the 
enemy  and  bridge  from  day  to  day  the  English  Channel,  ensuring 
safety  of  movement  for  the  transports.  A  British  army,  however 
strong  and  however  well  equipped,  must  be  imprisoned  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  prospect  of  starvation  unless  the  strength  of  the 
Fleet  is  such  as  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  command  of  the  sea. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


(1)  A  notable  article  on  the  recruiting  movement  recently  appeared  in  the 
Field.  It  was  entitled  “Sportsmanship.”  Action  guided  by  honour  and  fair 
play  is  essential  to  strenuous  success  of  any  kind.  “  The  compulsory  levies 
which  strove  to  impose  their  own  slavery  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  borne 
back  by  free  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  who  fight  because  they 
want  to  bear  a  voluntary  share  in  a  good  cause.  .  .  .  Forty  years  of  relentless 
drilling  (in  Germany),  backed  by  the  whole  resources  of  modern  invention,  and 
strengthened  by  an  inflexible  pride  of  purpose,  have  not  produced  the  swift, 
decisive  victory  of  her  arms  which  alone  could  justify  the  sacrifice.  What  they 
have  produced,”  added  the  Field,  in  conclusion,  “is  the  temporary  ruin,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  military,  of  a  nation  which  might  have  ranked 
among  the  highest  in  the  world.” 
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When  I  debated  with  Charles  Bradlaugh  in  the  old  St.  James’s 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  just  thirty-one  years  ago,  on  “Will  Socialism 
benefit  the  English  people?”  he  stipulated  beforehand  that  I 
should  give  a  definition  of  Socialism.  Bradlaugh  himself  was 
great  at  definitions,  and  I  considered  this  demand  quite  reason¬ 
able.  I  therefore  did  my  best  to  satisfy  him,  and  stated  that 
“  Socialism  is  a  conscious  endeavour  to  substitute  for  the 
anarchical  competition  of  to-day  the  organised  co-operation  of 
to-morrow.”  I  do  not  claim  that  this  covers  the  whole  of  the 
ground  by  any  means;  but,  if  all  that  is  expressed,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  by  the  word  “conscious”  is  fully  understood,  the  sentence 
quoted  comes  as  near  to  satisfying  the  request  for  a  brief  and 
clear  statement  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  Social  Democracy  as 
any  I  could  formulate  at  the  present  time.  Simple  as  it  appears 
to  be,  the  conceptions  underlying  the  definition  involve  for  their 
complete  realisation  by  far  the  greatest  social  transformation  and 
revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

At  all  periods  of  human  history  the  great  majority  of  people 
have  believed  that  the  social  forms  under  which  they  lived  were, 
in  the  main,  permanent ;  even  w^hen,  as  we  can  now  see,  changes 
of  the  most  important  character  were  going  on  around  them. 
The  ablest  brains  of  antiquity  could  not  conceive  of  a  stable  society 
in  which  chattel  slavery  would  be  unknown.  Yet  this  great  insti¬ 
tution  finally  disappeared.  Its  downfall  was  due,  in  the  Eoman 
Empire,  to  economic  causes  which  brought  about  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  that  all  the  servile  wars  had  been  wholly  unable 
to  accomplish.  The  price  of  slaves  rose  as  further  Roman  con¬ 
quests  were  rendered  impossible ;  the  cost  of  their  keep  increased 
owing  to  inferior  cultivation ;  manumission  became  common 
because,  except  for  the  very  rich,  it  was  practically  unavoidable. 
Thereupon,  it  was  discovered  that  slavery  was  on  the  whole 
immoral,  and  the  Church  hurried  to  give  its  religious  encourage¬ 
ment  and  sanction  to  what  economics  had  decreed  and  ethics  had 
accepted.  But  neither  slaveholder,  moralist,  nor  ecclesiastic  had 
the  remotest  idea  w’hat  would  constitute  the  succeeding  stages  of 
human  development  after  the  downfall  of  that  system  of  chattel 
slavery  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  their  society  was  mainly 
built.  They  could  never  have  imagined  that,  hundreds  of  years 
later,  wagedom,  which  is  little  better  than  chattel  slavery  in 
disguise,  would  carry  on  the  traditions  of  class  supremacy. 
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Yet  that  is  the  position  in  the  most  highly-civilised  countries 
to-day.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  in  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  consists  of  wage-earners.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  men  and  women  who  have  no  means  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood  save  by  the  sale  of  the  labour-power  in  their  own  bodies  to 
those  who  possess  or  control  the  means  of  making  wealth.  A 
slave,  says  Cobbett,  is  a  man  who  possesses  no  property.  The 
ordinary  workers  of  our  day  possess  no  property,  and,  in  the  case 
of  factory  and  even  agricultural  toilers,  do  not  own  or  control 
their  own  tools.  On  the  contrary,  their  tools,  in  the  shape  of 
machinery,  in  one  form  or  another,  virtually  own  and  control 
them,  dictating  the  speed  at  w'hich  they  shall  work  and  the  amount 
they  shall  produce,  while  the  product  itself  passes  clean  out  of 
their  hands. 

True,  the  modern  wage-slave  is  nominally  free  and  possesses 
certain  illusory  political  rights  which  his  ancestor  the  chattel 
slave  did  not  enjoy.  But  this  freedom  and  these  rights  have  not 
yet  sufficed  to  emancipate  the  wage-slave  class  from  economic 
servitude  to  the  class  which  has  succeeded  the  old  land-  and  slave¬ 
holders  in  control  over  the  great  means  and  instruments  for  the 
creation  of  w'ealth.  The  individual  w’age-earner  is  no  longer  at 
the  command  of  a  single  master ;  but  during  the  whole  of  his 
working  time  he  is  completely  dominated  by  the  employing  class, 
or  by  the  companies  which  have  been  created  by  that  class. 
Whereas,  also,  the  old  chattel  slave,  with  all  his  disadvantages, 
had  certain  recognised  claims  upon  his  owner,  the  wage-slave 
has  no  claims  whatever  upon  his  master  or  the  manager.  If  times 
are  bad  and  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  by  paying  him  wages 
for  the  use  of  his  labour- power,  out  he  goes  upon  the  street,  and 
the  employer  either  runs  his  plant  on  short  time  or  shuts  it  down 
altogether. 

The  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  workers  receive  good 
wages,  in  comparison  with  others  who  are  paid  on  a  lower  level 
of  subsistence,  makes  no  difference  to  the  system.  Some  highly- 
educated  slaves  received  considerable  remuneration  from  their 
owners,  and  even  became  rich  men,  but  this  did  not  affect  the 
lot  of  the  mass  of  overworked  and  ill-fed  slaves  of  the  same  owners 
toiling  in  their  mines  or  on  their  fields  under  a  villicus.  (This 
latter  “organiser  of  labour,”  by  the  way,  received  a  smaller  ration 
than  the  slaves  themselves,  on  the  express  ground  that  his  duty 
was  less  exhausting  than  theirs.)  What  prevents  the  present 
wage-slaves  of  all  grades  from  understanding  how  little  freedom 
they  really  possess  is  the  payment  of  wages  in  cash.  This  wholly 
pecuniary  bond  blinds  them  to  the  fact  that  they  receive  on  the 
average  but  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  wealth  they  produce  in 
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return  for  the  use  of  their  capacity  to  labour ;  just  as  their  liberty 
to  change  from  one  employer  to  another  obscures  the  other  truth 
that  they  are  always,  in  reality,  under  duress  to  the  capitalist 
class  as  a  whole. 

All  this  was  clearly  and  vigorously  pointed  out  to  the  working 
class  of  Great  Britain  by  the  more  advanced  of  the  Chartists  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  term  “  Social  Demo¬ 
crat,”  also,  which  is  supposed  to  come  from  Germany,  was  first 
employed  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  great  but  unsuccessful 
movement  in  1839.  It  meant  a  Socialist  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Democrat,  as  opposed  to  the  State  or  Bureaucratic  Socialists 
who,  even  thus  early,  made  their  appearance  in  the  field.  The 
Chartists  taught  that  so  long  as  the  payment  of  wages  by  one 
class  to  another  class  continued,  and  production  for  profit  under 
a  competitive  system  consequently  remained  the  dominant  form 
of  employment,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  propertyless 
majority  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  control  of  the  rich. 
The  upper  grades  of  wage-earners  in  the  various  trades  might, 
as  their  trade  unions  gained  strength,  obtain  certain  advantages 
by  agreements  with  the  capitalists.  But  they  could  only  do  so 
through  recognising  the  validity  of  the  system  itself ;  while  the 
lower  descriptions  of  labourers  were  in  no  case  able  to  make  even 
this  little  way  against  the  economic  forces  above  them. 

The  only  possible  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  in  which  the 
very  progress  of  society  tended  to  put  more  and  more  power  at 
the  disposal  of  the  bourgeoisie,^  was,  according  to  these  champions 
of  the  proletariat,  the  victory  of  the  workers,  who  would  then 
cease  to  be  wage-earners  and  would  constitute  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  This  would  gain  for  the  entire  people  organised  Social 
Democracy,  owning  and  controlling  all  the  great  means  of  making 
and  distributing  wealth,  and  would  thus  establish  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Commonwealth.  Two  full  generations  have  elapsed  since 
the  break-up  of  the  Chartist  movement.  Several  of  the  minor 
political  proposals  of  their  leaders  have  been  adopted.  But,  as 
we  look  round  at  the  present  moment,  we  must  admit  that,  re¬ 
garded  from  their  point  of  view,  economic  and  social  progress,  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  has  been  so  deplorably  slow  as 
to  be  scarcely  observable. 

(1)  The  term  “bourgeoisie”  has  no  equivalent  in  English,  and  ought  now  to 
be  incorporated  into  our  language.  Bourgeoisie  connotes  the  whole  of  the  social 
strata  and  classes,  in  every  country  which  has  reached  the  capitalist  stage  of 
development,  that  do  not  belong  to  the  workers  or  wage-earners.  Thus  the  word 
includes  the  land  owning  class,  which  nowadays  constitutes  itself  a  sleeping 
partner  with  the  capitalist  class  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  value  created  by 
the  working  class.  Bourgeois  ideas,  bourgeois  ethics,  and  bourgeois  laws 
dominate  our  existing  society,  and  are  being  very  slowly  modified  by  the  views 
of  the  disinherited  class  who  will  carry  out  the  social  revolution. 
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The  merit  of  Marx  was  that,  thrusting  aside  almost  brutally 
the  methods  of  what  has  been  called  Utopian  Socialism — much 
as  he  admired  the  personal  work  of  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Owen, 
and  others — he  devoted  his  life  to  providing  a  thorough  historic 
and  scientific  basis  for  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  precursors  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  How  great  was 
the  service  he  thus  rendered  to  humanity  will,  I  predict,  be  far 
better  appreciated  in  the  future  even  than  it  is  now.  Temporary 
success  is  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  soundness  of  any  theory  or 
movement.  But  when  we  see,  a  full  generation  after  Marx’s 
death,  that  those  who  accept  in  the  main  his  economic  and 
sociologic  analysis,  and  are  guided  by  the  broad  lines  of  his 
material  synthesis,  muster  in  millions  to-day  as  against  a  few 
hundred  thousands  in  1882 ;  when  we  observe  also  that  their 
numbers  grow  rapidly  year  after  year,  in  the  face  of  most  bitter 
opposition  and  furious  criticism ;  it  is  certain  that  we  have  here 
something  which  the  educated  and  dominant  classes  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  would  do  well  to  study  carefully.  Superficial  criticism  is 
futile ;  conspiracy  of  silence  has  no  effect.  The  growth  of  the 
International  Socialist  Party  in  every  civilised  country,  founded 
on  this  scientific  Socialism,  is  the  more  remarkable  since  Marx’s 
writings  are  not  couched  in  a  very  readable  style,  and  his  views 
themselves  are  not  easy  to  grasp  and  apply  even  when  expounded 
in  popular  shape.  More  remarkable  still,  they  engender  an  almost 
theological  enthusiasm  and  rancour  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  previously  been  indifferent  to  the  w’elfare  of  others  and 
apathetic  as  to  their  own. 

Never  before,  I  think,  has  a  system  of  political  economy  and 
sociologic  and  historic  investigation,  relying  wholly  upon  reason¬ 
ing  and  argument,  and  dealing  exclusively  wdth  material  causes 
and  effects,  engendered  such  fanaticism,  combined  with  such 
unwearying  determination.  Yet  the  theories  themselves,  divorced 
from  concrete  illustrations  drawn  from  the  social  conditions  of 
to-day,  read  cold  and  philosophic  enough.  In  this  country, 
indeed,  when  Marx’s  views  are  not  contemned  as  mischievous 
and  incorrect,  they  are  still  regarded  as  little  more  than  abstrac¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  quite  different  elsewhere.  The  great  majority 
of  delegates  at  International  Congresses  are  invariably  Socialists 
of  the  Marxist  school.  The  danger  in  this  direction  is  that  the 
adherents  of  these  opinions  may  degenerate  into  a  sect,  whose 
doctrinaire  tenets  will  put  them  out  of  touch  wdth  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Signs  of  this  unfortunate  tendency  are  already  not 
lacking,  and  the  less  advanced  the  stage  of  popular  education  in 
any  given  nation  the  more  probable  is  it  that  the  party  there 
should  take  this  turn. 
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But  what  are  the  contentions  of  Social  Democrats  at  the  present 
moment,  and  what  are  the  steps  which  they  propose  to  take  when 
international  relations  between  the  workers  are  resumed  after 
the  war? 

There  are  certain  points  on  which  all  Socialists  are  agreed, 
from  whatever  standpoint  they  regard  the  problems  of  future 
development.  These  are,  that  the  community  should  own  and 
control  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  creating  wealth,  to  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  this  end  should  be  striven  for  by  peaceful  methods  in 
order  to  minimise  the  chances  of  reaction.  The  sentimental 
Socialists,  the  Ethical  Socialists,  the  Church  Socialists  are  all  at 
one  upon  this.  Collectivism  in  place  of  individualism,  co-opera¬ 
tion  instead  of  competition,  production  for  use  instead  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  profit.  These  are  the  ideals  to  be  kept  steadily  before 
us.  Even  men  and  women  who  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  the 
materialist  conception  of  history,  who  do  not  recognise  class 
antagonism  and  class  war  as  being  inevitable  under  existing  social 
conditions,  and  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  progress  can  never 
be  secured  by  the  mass  of  humanity  until  the  w’age-systeni 
has  been  abolished  and  the  money  fetish  has  been  swept  away, 
will  accept  these  views. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  that  such  well-meaning 
people,  w'hile  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  narrow  pedantry,  fall  into 
the  Charybdis  of  economic  compromise,  and  are  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  some  political  faction  controlled  by  the  capitalist 
class.  The  Marxists,  at  any  rate,  much  as  all  must  lament  the 
weakness  and  cowardice  of  their  leaders  in  Germany  on  the 
burning  question  of  this  war  of  aggression,  know  precisely  what 
they  want  and  why  and  how  they  mean  to  get  it.  They  have 
no  illusions  as  to  the  moralisation,  or  Christianisation,  or  general 
sentimentalisation  of  the  individual  capitalist,  or  of  the  capitalist 
class.  The  capitalist  is  what  he  is  and  capitalists  are  what  they 
are  because,  so  long  as  their  business  is  to  make  profits,  they 
cannot  avoid  doing  what  they  do. 

Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  workers  represent  to  the  em¬ 
ployers,  in  their  own  affairs,  simply  a  set  of  people  who  offer  for 
sale  a  very  remarkable  commodity — the  power  to  labour,  to  wit. 
The  workers  must  sell  it  at  the  wages  of  the  day,  governed  on  the 
average  by  the  cost  of  subsistence,  or  else  they  must  starve,  or 
go  into  the  w’orkhouse.  The  capitalists  must  buy  the  wwkers’ 
sole  commodity,  or  retire  from  business,  or  go  into  bankruptcy. 
Out  of  the  labour  embodied  by  the  wage-earners  in  commodities 
the  capitalists  make  their  profit,  because  the  wages  paid  are  of 
much  less  value  than  the  total  value  of  the  product.  To  this 
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product  in  the  shape  of  exchangeable  commodities  the  machinery 
used  adds  no  value  except  the  cost  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  the 
incidentals  used  in  the  process;  nor,  of  course,  does  the  new 
material,  which  merely  reappears  in  a  new  shape. 

Here,  say  Social  Democrats,  is  a  never-ending  class  w'ar  :  the 
war,  namely,  between  the  owners  of  the  powers  to  produce 
wealth,  including  the  land,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  owners  of 
the  labour-power,  w'ho  can  only  earn  wages  by  enabling  these 
owners  to  produce  at  a  profit,  on  the  other.  Evidently,  if  all  were 
combined  to  create  wealth  for  general  use  there  would  be  no 
profit  and  the  antagonism  would  be  at  once  resolved. 

Now  Social  Democrats  hold  that  the  entire  history  of  the  human 
race  since  the  break-up  of  primitive  communism  has  been  the 
record  of  such  class  antagonisms,  formerly  much  more  numerous 
and,  in  a  sense,  more  complicated  than  they  are  to-day.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  last  class  antagonism,  which  is,  speaking 
broadly,  the  antagonism  between  the  property  less  wage-earners 
and  the  bourgeoisie.  Sometimes  this  exhibits  itself  bitterly  in  the 
shape  of  strikes,  which  are  rarely  very  successful  :  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  demands  upon  the  State  to  restrain  one  or  other 
of  the  conflicting  interests  ;  sometimes  in  the  attack  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  upon  the  workers  as  expressed  in  a  lock-out  of  the  wage- 
earners  from  their  employment.  But  the  struggle  is  always  going 
on.  Even  when  capital  and  labour  are  supposed  to  be  w'orking  in 
harmony  there  is  invariably  a  fringe  of  workers,  ready  to  work 
but  unemployed,  who  hang  upon  the  labour  market,  and,  by  their 
competition,  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages.  This,  say  the  shrewder 
capitalists  (and  Socialists  fully  agree  with  them)  is  a  necessity 
for  the  proper  w’orking  of  the  whole  capitalist  system.  Eemove 
the  unemployed  permanently  from  the  labour  market  and  the 
wage-earners  w’ould  gradually  become  possessors  of  the  means  of 
producing  and  distributing  the  wealth  w'hich  they  themselves 
create.  This  is  why  the  Social  Democratic  proposals  for  the  co¬ 
operative  employment  of  all  toilers  who  may  be  out  of  w^ork  by 
the  State  itself,  at  a  high  standard  of  life,  is  alw^ays  so  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  entire  bourgeoisie.  They  know’  that  the  death-knell 
of  the  profit-making  system  would  then  speedily  strike. 

But  we  are  under  no  delusions  as  to  the  possibility  of  suddenly 
achieving  the  desired  transformation  from  Capitalism  to  Socialism, 
either  peacefully  or  forcibly.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  Social 
Revolution.  The  revolts  of  impatience  and  insufficient  organisa¬ 
tion  only  play  into  the  hands  of  the  dominant  class,  as  all  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown.  Thorough  education  and  comprehension  among 
the  people,  combined  with  the  general  social  advance  to  the  stage 
of  economic  development  which  renders  Socialism  practically 
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attainable,  are  indispensable  conditions  for  success,  A  highly- 
educated  population  of  peasant  proprietors  cannot  proceed  to  a 
complete  Socialist  system  :  an  uneducated  nation  of  wage-earners 
cannot  organise  a  Co-operative  Common w^ealth,  however  far 
advanced  its  great  factory  industry  may  be.  Even  State-owner¬ 
ship  and  control,  the  w'ages  system  being  maintained,  will  not  be 
Socialised  until  the  wage-earners  themselves  are  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  administration  and  distribution,  on  communal  lines,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  population. 

Meanwhile,  however,  events  are  moving  in  our  direction  even 
more  rapidly  than  Social  Democrats  themselves  anticipated.  The 
expansion  of  the  limited  company,  or  anonymous  society,  as  the 
French  call  it,  has  finally  destroyed  the  idea  that  there  is  any 
personal  relation  in  production  for  pecuniary  profit.  Those  who 
buy  shares  in  industrial,  or  railway,  or  shipping,  ventures,  or 
banks,  etc. ,  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  never  seen  their  own  pro¬ 
perties,  and  have  not  the  remotest  notion  as  to  how  their  workers 
are  employed,  or  what  rates  of  wages  they  are  paid.  The  board 
of  directors,  or  more  probably  the  managing  director,  or  manager, 
sees  to  all  that,  and  in  successful  concerns  he  is  assuredly  not 
the  person  who  absorbs  the  bulk  of  the  profits.  Remove  the  share¬ 
holders,  as  mere  anonymous  encumbrances,  and  the  workers 
could  easily  pay  the  managers  their  salaries,  if  necessary,  and 
carry  on  the  business  equally  well,  even  if  competition  were  not 
immediately  abolished. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  State,  even  in  ordinary  times,  is  by  far 
the  greatest  employer  of  labour,  and  carries  on  huge  departments 
alike  of  distribution  and  production.  Yet,  though  the  State 
workers  as  a  rule  are  very  badly  paid,  and  the  remuneration  of 
the  heads  of  departments  is  by  no  means  excessive,  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  well  done.  As  I  write  the  great  working-class  organisa¬ 
tions  are  clamouring  for  the  extension  of  State-owmership  and 
control  in  many  departments,  notably  in  the  direction  of  the 
transfer  of  all  armament  construction  and  maintenance  to 
national  foundries  and  shipyards ;  while  it  wmuld  not  take  much 
more  friction  between  the  pitmen  and  the  coal-owners  to  start  a 
demand  for  the  acquisition  of  collieries  by  the  nation.  How  long 
will  it  be,  as  these  functions  of  the  State  extend,  before  the 
workers  demand  that  their  remuneration  shall  be  regulated,  not 
by  the  lowest  standard  of  subsistence  for  which  they  are  forced  to 
toil,  paid  in  wages;  but  by  the  highest  standard  of  physical  and 
mental  enjoyment,  provided  in  goods,  out  of  the  total  wealth 
which  can  be  created  by  the  services  of  the  whole  community? 
And  how  far  shall  we  then  be  from  Socialism? 

Abstract  considerations  as  to  the  Few  and  the  Many  are  of  little 
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or  no  importance  in  relation  to  social  changes  of  this  kind.  It 
is  not  the  deserving  few — the  inventors,  discoverers,  adapters, 
organisers — who  take  to  themselves  the  bulk  of  the  social  wealth 
created  by  the  toilers. 

Even  if  this  were  so,  and  I  were  thus  drawn  into  a  discussion 
on  the  ethics  of  individual  appropriation,  it  has  long  ago  been 
observed  that  the  very  highest  efforts  of  the  human  intelligence 
are  in  the  main  social,  and  due  to  the  unceasing  progress  of  the 
race,  from  prehistoric  times  up  to  our  own  day.  Nobody  now 
disputes  that  all  the  bed-rock  inventions  and  discoveries  of  man¬ 
kind  w’ere  made  under  the  old  primitive  communism.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  in  this  primitive  communism,  remains  of 
which  are  found  among  so-called  savage  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  no  individual  of  the  tribe  w’ould  possess  any  personal  rights 
over  his  invention  or  discovery.  We  of  the  twentieth  century 
inherit  these  social  gains  which  increased  the  collective  powers  of 
man  over  nature,  on  the  small  scale  then  possible,  and  are  under 
endless  obligations  to  these  unknown  Archimedes’  and  Leonardos 
of  the  past. 

The  same  is  true  of  similar  progress  made  at  a  far  later  date. 
It  is  beyond  dispute,  therefore,  that  the  ablest  men  of  science 
and  the  most  brilliant  inventors  and  practical  adapters  do  but 
carry  a  few  steps  farther  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  centuries. 
They  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  relieve  themselves  of  their  long 
chain  of  obligation,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  More  than  this, 
if  a  genius,  moving  ahead  of  his  time,  discovers  some  great  phy¬ 
sical  truth,  or  invents  a  new  machine,  it  remains  useless  for  all 
practical  purposes  until  the  social  surroundings  become  suitable 
for  its  application ;  and  of  this  there  have  been  numerous 
instances.  Thus,  the  great  men  of  past  ages,  whom  w^e  esteem 
and  admire  for  their  individual  work  and  social  services,  are  all 
indebted  in  turn  to  the  unseen  and  unrecorded  work  of  their 
predecessors  of  long  ago. 

The  man  of  genius  is  not  highly  paid  in  our  modern  society, 
nor  does  he  wdsh  to  be.  It  is  the  keen,  cunning  appropriator  and 
trustifier,  never  having  invented  anything  or  benefited  anybody, 
who,  under  our  legal  enactments  and  private  property  institutions, 
receives  the  greatest  share  of  surplus  value — as  a  reward  for  what  ? 
For  having  done  us  the  honour  to  be  born  in  possession  of  his 
anti-social  qualities.  But,  in  reality,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
workers,  as  a  class,  what  the  character,  condition,  or  claims  may 
be  of  those  who  divide  up  among  themselves  the  surplus  value 
created  by  the  workers’  labour  after  they  have  received  their 
wages — out  of  which,  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  they  have  to  pay 
back  rent  to  the  dominant  class.  Neither  is  it  of  the  slightest 
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importance  to  them  whether  the  participators  be  few  or  many, 
good  men  or  bad.  All  they  know — those  of  them  who  study  the 
problem  of  their  own  economic  subjection — is  that  no  matter  how 
clever  a  wage-earner  may  be,  the  odds  are  more  than  a  thousand 
to  one  he  will  toil  all  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  die  as 
poor  as  he  has  lived. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  permanent  underlying  laws  of  this 
anarchic  society,  where  social  ends  can  only  be  attained  by  anta¬ 
gonistic  means,  are  making  themselves  felt  through  the  industrial 
chaos  which  they  wdll  eventually  harmonise  and  co-ordinate,  so 
soon  as  mankind  appreciates  the  course  and  the  tendency  of  their 
development. 

Fourier  first  pointed  out  in  1825  that  competition  must  find 
its  logical  term  in  monopoly.  It  has  taken  ninety  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  forecast.  Now  all  can 
see  that  this  gradual  concentration  of  capital,  whether  under 
nominal  free  trade  or  actual  protection,  was  inevitable.  The  one 
object  of  every  individual  capitalist  is  to  make  larger  profits  and 
to  extend  the  scope  of  his  business,  if  need  be  at  the  expense  of 
his  competitors.  The  rule  of  such  a  struggle  is,  “Get  bigger  or 
burst.”  When  the  smaller  man  bursts,  the  bigger  organiser  of 
labour  “acquires  his  assets”  and  “extends  the  operations”  of  his 
firm.  Soon  this  is  too  heavy  a  job  for  the  individual  capitalist. 
Then  the  company  form  of  capitalist  control  comes  in,  and  share¬ 
holders  replace  individual  owners.  As  time  goes  on  these  separate 
companies,  fighting  one  another  at  reduced  prices  in  the  same 
trade,  find  that  they  could  do  their  work  much  more  economically 
and  dispense  with  a  large  portion  of  their  faux  frais — commercial 
travellers,  advertisements,  costs  of  distribution,  and  the  like — if 
they  would  only  co-operate  with,  instead  of  competing  against,  one 
another.  Straightway  they  drop  their  daggers  of  mutual  economic 
conflict  and  combine  for  their  common  advantage,  making  thereby 
greater  profits  for  the  fraternal  shareholders  in  the  erstwhile  rival 
concerns.  From  this  to  monopoly,  in  certain  branches  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  trade,  is  no  long  step.  Unconsciously  the  capitalists, 
by  this  far-sighted  repudiation  of  free  competition,  have  rendered 
socialisation  in  each  separate  department  much  easier  than  it 
would  have  been,  if  their  own  interests  had  not  marshalled  them 
the  way  that  we  are  going. 

What  I  have  written  so  far  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  vehe¬ 
ment  or  inflammatory.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  think,  a  plain 
and  rather  dull  statement  of  economic  facts,  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  educated  Socialist.  In  the  United  States,  w’here 
Trusts,  Combines,  and  general  agreements  not  to  compete  are 
more  powerful,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  more  in  evidence,  than 
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they  are  here,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  endeavouring 
to  check,  or  even  to  break  up,  these  vast  concentrations  of  capital, 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  nation  at  large.  Strong  personal 
feeling  is  introduced,  and  the  great  American  billionaires — the 
richest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen — are  denounced  as  enemies 
of  the  Kepublic.  But  such  reactionary  attempts  and  rhetorical 
objurgation  are  futile.  However  wrong,  or  temporarily  objection¬ 
able,  the  actions  of  these  folk  may  be,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
prevent  the  development  of  economic  forces  by  legal  enactments, 
or  to  restrain  them  permanently  by  the  judgments  of  the  Courts. 
Properly  considered,  the  gigantic  Trusts  are  carefully  preparing 
in  every  department  for  the  establishment  of  Socialism.  Some 
of  their  principal  men  are  beginning  to  recognise  whither  events 
are  tending,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  them  stated  not  long  ago  that 
such  a  vast  enterprise  as  the  Steel  Trust  could  not  be  allowed 
much  longer  to  carry  on  its  business  outside  the  control  of  the 
community. 

And  that  is  the  plain  truth.  Unfortunately,  we  in  Great  Britain 
are,  as  usual,  muddling  along,  without  any  intelligent  guidance 
from  above,  or  any  clear-cut  demands  from  below.  Foreigners 
tell  us  that  there  is  more  floating  Socialism  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  difficulty.  Floating  Socialism  in  society,  like 
float  gold  in  the  mines,  is  uncommonly  hard  to  catch  and 
utilise. 

Many,  many  years  ago  I  predicted  that,  our  education  as  a 
people  being  so  desperately  bad  as  it  is,  we  should  never  come 
near  to  Socialism,  or  recognise  that,  co-operatively  produced, 
wealth  to-day  could  be  made  as  plentiful  as  water,  until  we  had, 
as  a  nation,  received  a  great  shock  from  without.  Then  only 
would  our  people  begin  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on  around 
them.  Thirty-five  years  of  continuous  teaching  and  agitation 
have  further  convinced  me  of  the  soundness  of  this  forecast.  Not 
even  the  continuous  rise  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
(owing  chiefly  to  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  of  gold , 
which  is  the  universal  measure  of  value)  could  wake  our  people 
up  till  August  of  last  year.  Though  wages  had  fallen  in  purchasing 
power  to  such  an  extent  that  a  pound  sterling  valued  on  the  level 
of  twenty  shillings  in  1901  could  procure  necessaries  only  to  the 
value  of  16s.  6d.,  or  at  the  outside  17s.,  in  1914,  it  was  useless  to 
lX)int  this  out  to  the  workers  as  a  reason  for  vigorous,  combined 
action.  The  utmost  they  would  do  w'as  to  strike  for  a  moderate 
rise  of  wages,  which,  if  obtained,  was  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  rise  of  price.  In  other  directions  they  showed  similar  apathy 
and  indifference. 
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But  uo  sooner  had  we  drifted  into  this  tremendous  war  than  a 
very  different  spirit  appeared.  It  became  at  once  manifest  that 
the  whole  capitalist  system,  unless  bolstered  up  by  the  national 
credit,  would  go  bankrupt.  The  Government  rushed  to  the  aid 
of  bankers,  bill-brokers,  stock  exchange  magnates,  great  ship¬ 
owners  and  mercantile  houses ;  took  over  the  railv/ays,  com¬ 
mandeered  1,500  ships,  guaranteed  marine  assurance,  and 
generally  used  the  whole  financial  power  of  the  nation,  not  only 
to  make  good  the  short-sighted  policy  which  landed  us  unprepared 
in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time,  but  to  save  the  wealthy  classes 
from  ruin. 

Shareholders,  for  instance,  in  the  huge  banking  monopoly  were 
not  even  required  to  pay  up  the  balance  of  the  calls  upon  their 
shares,  but  were  allowed  to  refuse  to  repay  to  their  clients  deposits 
in  cash  actually  entrusted  in  all  good  faith  to  them  for  safe 
custody.  It  was  of  crucial  importance  that  their  dividends  should 
not  be  cut  down !  Naturally,  the  wage-earning  class  began  to 
understand  what  all  this  meant.  The  national  credit  is  their 
credit,  just  as  the  national  army  is  overwhelmingly  their  army. 
The  army  could  not  fight  effectively  without  officers.  But  where 
would  the  officers  be  without  the  rank  and  file?  Just  so  in 
industry  and  transport.  The  workers  might  not  be  able  to  do 
without  the  capitalists  under  existing  legal  conditions.  But  where 
would  the  capitalists  be  without  the  workers?  Where  indeed? 
Their  mines,  their  factories,  their  shops,  their  railways,  their 
lands  could  be  handled  advantageously  by  the  community  even  if 
all  employers  and  shareholders  left  the  country  in  disgust.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  not  quite  how  the  mass  of  the  wage-earners  reason 
as  yet.  But  it  very  soon  may  be. 

People  have  already  begun  to  demand  that  the  Government, 
which  has  drifted  the  nation  into  war  without  preparation,  should 
forthwith  turn  the  same  powers  which  they  have  lavishly  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  A  far- 
reaching  change  of  opinion  has  commenced.  What  the  workers 
might  once  have  been  grateful  for  as  bountiful  charity  they  now 
claim,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  a  right.  The  raising  of  huge 
loans,  too,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  war,  is  teaching  the 
masses  what  might  with  equal  ease  be  obtained  for  their  own 
purposes  in  peace.  Palliatives  of  poverty  which  we  Social 
Democrats  had  advocated  in  vain  for  years,  which  had  indeed 
been  opposed  by  the  most  trusted  representatives  of  the  trade 
unions  themselves,  are  now  accepted  and  pushed  forward  almost 
without  discussion.  A  programme.  Socialist  in  all  but  name,  was 
issued  by  the  National  Workers’  (War  Emergency)  Committee, 
and  that  committee  represents  no  fewer  than  4,500,000  persons — 
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trade  unionists,  co-operators,  Socialists,  most  of  them  heads  of 
families,  or  some  17,000,000  people  in  all.^ 

The  heavy  rise  of  prices,  over  and  above  those  already  referred 
to,  has  in  the  past  six  months  reduced  the  purchasing  value  of  a 
pound  a  week  to  less  than  16s.  as  compared  with  what  the  same 
coin  would  have  bought  in  1901.  The  last  turn  of  the  screw  in 
this  crushing  economic  impost  has  been  pressed  down  upon  the 
people  quite  suddenly.  They  therefore  feel  it  far  more  than  they 
otherwise  would.  They  know  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  wheat 
on  the  markets  of  the  world  which  at  all  warrants  the  rise  of 
bread  from  5d.  to  8d.  for  the  quartern  loaf.  Yet  they  have  to 
pay.  At  once  there  is  a  loud  and  determined  cry  for  Government 
intervention,  and  “profiteers”  are  denounced  in  unmeasured 
language,  even  by  those  who  are  not  suffering  most  seriously. 
Men  and  women  who  but  yesterday  spoke  to  me  as  if  Socialism 
were  a  mere  chimera,  and  I  myself  were  an  infatuated  visionary, 
now  admit  privately  that,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things  but  organised  co¬ 
ll)  The  following  extracts  from  this  programme,  which  is  being  steadily 
advocated  throughout  the  country,  prove  that  the  above  statement  is  no 
exaggeration  : — 

“We  call  upon  the  entire  Labour  and  Socialist  Movement,  through  all  its 
national  and  local  organisations,  to  force  these  demands  upon  the  Government 
by  an  immediate  national  campaign,  expressing  itself  in  public  meetings,  the 
distribution  of  literature,  the  passing  of  resolutions  by  affiliated  branches  of 
Labour  and  Socialist  bodies,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  may  be  deemed  effective. 

“7.  (a)  Provision  of  productive  work,  at  standard  rates  of  wages,  for  the 
unemployed. 

“(6)  Where  the  provision  of  work  is  impracticable,  maintenance  to  be  granted 
on  a  standard  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  home  and  the 
supply  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  life,  and  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  all  the  inquisitorial  methods  now  too  often  used  in  order  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  relief. 

“(c)  Trade  Unions  to  be  subsidised  out  of  national  funds  to  such  an  extent 
as  will  permit  them  (where  provision  of  work  is  impossible)  to  pay  members 
unemployed  benefit  without  bankrupting  their  resources. 

“8.  The  encouragement  and  development  of  home-grown  food  supplies  by  the 
national  organisation  of  agriculture,  accompanied  by  drastic  reductions  of 
freight  charges  for  all  produce,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

“9.  Protection  of  the  people  against  exorbitant  prices,  especially  in  regard 
to  food,  by  the  enactment  of  maxima  and  the  commandeering  of  supplies  by  the 
nation  wherever  advisable. 

“10.  The  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  policy  of  municipal  housing. 

“11.  National  care  of  motherhood,  by  the  establishment  of  maternity  and 
infant  centres ;  the  provision  of  nourishment  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers, 
of  doctor  or  midwife  at  confinement,  and  of  helps  in  the  house  while  the  mother 
is  laid  aside. 

“12.  The  compulsory  provision  of  meals  and  clothing  for  school  children,  three 
meals  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

“13.  The  continuance  of  national  control  over  railways,  docks,  and  similar 
enterprises  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  a  view  to  the  better  organisation  of 
production  and  distribution.” 
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operation  supported  by  the  national  resources.  Whether  Social 
Democrats  are  right  in  their  theories  and  sound  in  their  practical 
proposals  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  never  in  my  long  life  have  they 
been  listened  to  and  applauded  with  the  sober  vigour  they  are 
to-day.  The  fact  that  the  present  administration  has  carried  out 
all  its  pro-capitalist  measures  regardless  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  our  ancestral  liberties, 
without  any  reference  to  the  people,  is  also  slowly,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  rousing  a  feeling  which  may  easily  produce  important 
results  in  our  favour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  food  available 
per  household,  while  rents  remain  as  high  as  ever ;  the  pressure 
on  the  children,  who  are  suffering  terribly ;  the  short  supply  of 
coal,  which  tells  heavily  upon  health  when  food  is  short — all 
these  things,  superadded  to  the  poverty  already  existing,  not  only 
stir  up  discontent  with  the  conditions  of  to-day,  but  are  leading 
the  workers  to  demand  a  far  better  state  of  things  to-morrow. 
It  is  useless  for  our  rulers  to  rejoice  at  the  continuance  of  good 
employment.  Where  the  hugest  profits  are  being  made,  cash 
wages  for  equal  work  remain  stationary  :  in  several  coal  districts 
they  have  been  actually  reduced  since  the  war,  and  this  at  a 
moment  when  his  wages  represent  less  subsistence  for  the  worker 
than  they  have  ever  done  in  our  period. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  such  conditions,  the  cry  for  an 
organised  collectivism  should  be  growing  louder  and  louder  every 
day?  Especially  is  this  not  surprising  when,  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  of  devastating  poverty,  the  Insurance  Poll  Tax  is 
being  relentlessly  exacted,  though  its  advantage  to  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  who  are  paying  the  tax  directly  out  of  their  stomachs, 
is  becoming  more  problematical  every  day.  State  Socialism,  with 
its  persistent  jobbery  and  overpaid  bureaucracy,  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  Social  Democracy,  where  the  whole  people  control 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  their  owm  wealth  to  their  common 
good.  But  it  obviously  gives  the  mass  of  the  workers,  with  whom 
the  lower  grades  of  the  educated  classes  are  more  and  more 
associating  themselves,  much  better  opportunities  for  taking  the 
next  and  decisive  step  of  abolishing  wagedom  altogether,  than  any 
relations  which  they  could  establish  with  employers  as  a  class. 
The  latter,  as  already  said,  are  learning  that  wide  combinations 
are  far  more  profitable  to  them  than  the  continuance  of  inter¬ 
necine  competition.  The  wage-earners  are  being  taught  the  same 
lesson  of  close  combination  to  fight  for  a  common  cause.  Their 
solidarity  as  a  class  is  constantly  growing.  Since  the  present 
Government  mobilised  half  the  national  army  against  the  strikers 
in  1911  enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and, 
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unfavourable  as  has  been  the  experience  of  strikes,  the  possibility 
of  a  really  effective  general  strike  against  the  whole  employing 
class  is  being  discussed  in  a  more  serious  spirit  than  ever  before. 

I  have  no  belief  myself  in  this  policy,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be 
carried  out  in  support  of  any  demand,  however  justifiable  it  may 
be.  But  the  steady  consolidation  of  the  forces  of  labour  render 
an  attempt  in  this  direction  by  no  means  so  improbable  as  it  was 
not  long  ago. 

The  really  critical  times  in  these  islands  will  come  after  the 
declaration  of  peace.  The  workers  have  borne  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  fighting  :  the  proportion  of  wage-earners  to  well- 
to-do  men  at  the  front  being  at  least  twenty-four  to  one.  When 
these  soldiers  return  they  will  be  very  different  men  from  w'hat 
they  were  when  they  left.  They  will  know  that  they  have  been 
the  means  of  helping  to  avert,  by  their  coolness  and  discipline 
and  heroism,  the  disaster  to  Western  civilisation  which  the  victory 
of  Germany  w’ould  have  occasioned.  But  as  they  survey  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  class,  which  large  numbers  of  them  will  do  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  it  is  at  least  probable  they  will  ask 
themselves:  “Was  it  worth  while?”  Social  Democracy  may 
well  appeal  to  these  trained  soldiers,  when  they  look  again  upon 
the  squalid  conditions  in  which  millions  of  their  fellow-men  and 
women  exist,  and  reflect  how  the  glories  of  war  have  only  brought 
them  back  to  the  horrors  of  peace.  The  policy  of  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest  ”  and  the  morality  of  individual  greed  (mollified  by 
individual  charity)  have  utterly  failed  to  preserve  our  society  from 
the  hideous  squalor  of  our  slums,  the  physical  deterioration  of  our 
factory  folk,  the  desperate  ugliness  of  our  industrial  centres,  and 
the  inferior  instruction  which  is  thought  good  enough  for  the  poor. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  that  the  great 
awakening  will  come.  Only  the  vigorous,  the  trained,  the  disci¬ 
plined,  the  organised,  the  educated  can  be  trusted  to  use  changed 
political  forms,  or  democratic  military  force,  to  help  forward  the 
social  emancipation. 

Social  Democracy  will,  as  I  believe,  rise  stronger  than  ever 
before  in  every  country  from  this  frightful  war.  The  longer  the 
war  lasts  the  more  exhausted  will  be  the  combatants,  and  the 
more  discontented  the  workers,  who  are  the  chief  sufferers  in  all 
the  belligerent  countries.  Socialists  are  not  merely  in  favour  of 
peace ;  they  are  the  only  people  who,  while  admitting  fully  the 
principle  of  nationality,  openly  proclaim  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  reasonable  cause  for  strife  between  the  masses  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  on  either  side  of  any  arbitrary  boundary.  They  alone  declare, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  as  in  each  nation  the  real  enemy 
of  the  population  is  the  class  which  keeps  the  overwhelming 
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majority  in  the  position  of  wage-earners,  so  in  all  nations  these 
same  wage-earners  should  have  as  their  closest  friends  and  allies 
the  workers  of  every  nationality,  who  are  suffering  under  the  same 
economic  and  social  disabilities  as  themselves.  Even  during  this 
war  the  spirit  of  proletarian  solidarity  is  slowly  making  itself  felt, 
in  spite  of  the  furious  campaign  of  hatred  preached  in  the  country 
mainly  responsible  for  hostilities. 

When  peace  is  proclaimed  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  rulers 
of  any  of  the  European  nations  to  neglect  the  rising  forces  of 
democracy,  and  these  democracies  will  be  more  and  more  inspired 
by  Socialist  ideals  and  impelled  towards  the  enactment  of  Socialist 
measures.  As  the  great  factory  industry  and  capitalism  on  a 
large  scale  were  first  developed  in  this  island.  Great  Britain  is 
more  ready,  economically,  than  any  other  nation  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  active  period  of  transformation  which  has  in 
truth  already  unconsciously  begun.  Unfortunately,  our  political 
forms,  which  should  give  a  peaceful  outlet  to  the  necessary  social 
changes  are  several  generations  behind  our  economic  development. 
They  do  but  afford  political  expression  to  the  plutocratic  and 
bureaucratic  dominations,  which  in  turn  are  the  outcome  of  the 
obstructive  and  reactionary  stage  of  production  for  profit ;  while 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  whole  does  little  more  than 
inculcate  error  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  present  outworn 
system.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to  overcome  these 
terrible  drawbacks,  and,  as  champions  of  the  coming  democracy 
of  social  equality,  aspire  to  give  a  beneficent  and  unenvied  lead  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is  that  the  nation  which  first 
rises  to  the  height  of  this  glorious  endeavour  will  render  an 
unforgettable  service  to  mankind. 


H.  M,  Hindman. 


AMERICA  AND  HER  IMPENDING  DUTY. 


The  “innocent  bystander,”  or  in  other  words  the  neutral  nation 
of  to-day,  is  getting  restless.  Protests  and  counter  protests  from 
belligerents ;  notifications  of  mined  areas  here,  dangerous  ocean 
tracks  there  ;  the  declaration  of  “blockades  ”  that  do  not  blockade  ; 
the  free  passage  of  one  neutral  ship  and  the  destruction  or  seizure 
of  another,  both  sailing  to  the  same  points  of  the  compass  and 
carrying  identical  cargoes,  have  involved  the  matter  of  the 
navigation  of  the  high  seas  in  inextricable  tangle. 

Yesterday  the  Wilhelmina  was  to  go  free,  to-day  she  is  to  be 
a  naval  prize,  and  to-morrow  she  may  be  torpedoed  without  warning 
and  sent  to  the  bottom,  her  crew  with  her.  The  Dacia:  sails  and 
does  not  sail.  Her  fate  is  settled  before  she  has  weighed  anchor, 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another. 

In  a  prominent  British  review  Englishmen  are  warned  to  the 
effect  that  “we  have  a  powerful  and  unsympathetic  rival  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  sooner  we  realise  that  fact  without  senti¬ 
mentality  the  better,”  and  at  the  same  time  the  German  news¬ 
papers  are  lashing  themselves  into  fury  in  abuse  of  the  American 
people  because  of  their  openly  expressed  sympathy  for  England 
and  her  Allies,  and  the  material  assistance  given  daily  to  the 
enemies  of  Germany.  An  American  may  easily  be  forgiven  con¬ 
siderable  perplexity  under  these  circumstances  as  to  just  where 
he  stands,  what  his  rights  as  a  neutral  amount  to,  and  as  to 
whether,  in  view  of  the  outspoken  suspicions  of  those  he  sym¬ 
pathises  with  and  those  who  berate  him  for  lack  of  same,  he 
had  better  not  steer  a  course  he  may  deem  most  advantageous 
to  humanity  as  a  whole  and  to  American  interests  in  particular, 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  earlier  decision  of  the  neutral  nations  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  conflagration  beyond  the  borders  of  the  countries  now  at 
war  wdll,  at  the  present  rate  of  the  progress  of  events,  soon 
become  an  impossible  position.  The  neutrality  of  all  nations  is 
rapidly  being  weakened  by  the  deadly  fumes  of  the  shells  from 
the  guns  of  the  combatants.  The  violation  of  all  the  best  instincts 
of  humanity,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life,  the  appal¬ 
ling  wastage  of  the  world’s  wealth  and  economic  strength  is 
sparing  no  community,  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 

At  this  moment  a  discussion  as  to  the  actual  causes  of  the  war 
is  irrelevant,  and  the  placing  of  the  blame  for  its  beginning  may 
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be  left  to  the  future.  The  question  that  confronts  the  world, 
and  no  neutral  is  free  from  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  an 
answer,  is  how  best  to  stop  this  war  and  stop  it  so  effectively 
that  the  world  will  be  freed  from  the  danger  of  any  immediate 
recurrence  of  another  outbreak  of  such  stupendous  and  criminal 
folly. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  in  detail  the  present  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  any  one  of  the  belligerents.  The  events 
of  each  succeeding  day  bring  a  new  phase  of  either  irritation  or 
friendliness.  In  the  United  States  fierce  controversies  rage ; 
enormous  crowds  watch  the  news  bulletins ;  racial  sympathies 
or  prejudice  sever  old  friendships  and  create  new  animosities ;  the 
lives  and  affairs  of  the  whole  nation  have  been  put  out  of  joint 
by  the  armed  controversy  which  rages  in  Europe.  In  France 
all  Frenchmen  think  alike.  In  England  all  Englishmen  have 
but  one  point  of  view,  and  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  people 
are  equally  united.  In  the  neutral  countries,  the  integrity  of 
these  nations  not  being  threatened,  those  who  think  one  way 
are  free  to  dispute  with  those  w’ho  think  another,  and  in  no 
neutral  territory  is  sentiment  unanimous  except  that  there  exists 
a  universal  feeling  of  grief  and  horror  at  the  slaughter,  and 
indignation  at  the  violent  interruption  of  that  legitimate  pursuit 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  w'hich  humanity  is  entitled. 

The  situation  as  it  stands  to-day  has  passed  the  point  of  possible 
analysis,  and  generalisations  are  all  that  remain.  The  so-called 
“American  Note”  to  Great  Britain  was  received  with  disfavour 
by  Englishmen,  and  Germans  howled  with  delight.  The  letter 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Stone,  defining 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  was  acclaimed  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  England  and  was  received  in  Germany  with  howls  of 
rage,  the  charge  being  made  that  it  might  have  been  dictated  by 
the  British  Embassy  in  Washington. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  position  of  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  representative  of  a  neutral  nation  has  been  irreproach¬ 
able,  except  in  a  single  instance.  Many  Americans  believe,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  all  neutral  nations  should  have  at  least 
recorded  a  protest  against  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium ;  that  is,  all  nations  signatory  to  the  international 
recognition  of  such  neutrality.  Even  this,  however,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  controversial  matter  by  some.  Certain  in¬ 
judicious  regulations  and  decisions  have  been  made  at  Washington, 
notably  the  holding  private  of  the  invoices  of  cargoes  of  outgoing 
vessels  until  thirty  days  after  sailing,  this  leading  most  naturally 
to  the  suspicion  as  to  character  and  destination  of  the  goods  so 
exjwrted  and  stimulating  a  closer  supervision  of  ocean  business 
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by  those  who  have  the  power  of  search  upon  the  high  seas.  Such 
matters  as  these,  however,  have  been  minor  mistakes  of  admini¬ 
stration  and  no  great  moral  principles  of  international  law 
or  policy  were  involved.  Where  experience  demonstrated  their 
uselessness  or  their  inadvisability  they  have  been  promptly 
rescinded. 

The  nations  now  neutral  which  are  most  closely  concerned 
with  the  war  are  the  United  States,  Italy,  Roumania,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  These  countries  may  be  said 
to  have,  more  than  others,  a  most  vital  interest  in  the  conduct  and 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  All  nations  of  the  earth,  however, 
have  a  common  and  lively  interest  from  humanitarian  and 
financial  points  of  view  in  the  coming  of  an  early  peace.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  country  among  those  mentioned  as 
most  closely  concerned  w’hich  has  no  possible  territorial  interests 
to  serve  by  standing  aloof  or  by  entering  the  arena.  No  good  can 
come  to  America  out  of  this  war,  excepting  that  profit  which  will 
accrue  to  all  nations  by  reason  of  the  coming  of  peace,  through 
the  resumption  of  the  usual  activities  of  the  human  race.  In  its 
efforts  to  pacify  neutrals  the  German  Government  has  so  qualified 
its  decrees  as  to  allow  for  “explanations.”  When  breadstuffs 
were  taken  over  by  the  German  Government  it  wms  announced 
that  this  did  not  apply  to  cargoes  shipped  in  by  neutrals  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  decree.  When  a  “blockade  ”  of  England  was  declared 
it  was  announced  that  this  did  not  apply  to  the  coming  and  going 
of  neutral  vessels  carrying  foodstuffs  for  non-combatants.  In 
other  words,  the  “blockade”  wms  no  blockade  at  all,  nor  did  it 
signify  a  new  departure,  for  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Germany  has  attempted  to  do,  and  with  some  minor  success,  what 
she  now  declares  she  intends  to  do  after  a  given  date. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  British  transports  have  been 
allow^ed  to  land  their  daily  quota  of  troops  and  supplies  upon  the 
shores  of  France  through  any  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Navy.  A  bluff  is  a  telling  piece  of  strategy  in  a  poker  game  where 
the  cards  are  hidden,  but  in  a  naval  war  the  cards  are  on  the 
table  and  the  possibility  of  bluff  is  largely  eliminated.  The 
British  Admiralty  warns  neutral  shipping  to  avoid  the  northern 
route  as  dangerous.  The  German  Admiralty  warns  neutral 
shipping  to  avoid  any  other  route  by  reason  of  German  submarine 
patrol  of  certain  waters.  In  other  words,  the  British  Admiralty 
says,  don’t  go  to  the  north  for  fear  of  German  mines,  and  the 
German  Admiralty  says  do  not  go  by  the  English  Channel  for 
fear  of  “mistakes”  which  might  be  made  by  German  submarines. 
The  British  Admiralty  offers  a  safe  conduct  through  the  English 
Channel  so  far  as  mines  are  concerned,  whereas  the  German 
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Admiralty  merely  warns  all  neutrals  that  all  navigation  is  unsafe 
for  ships,  cargoes,  and  crews. 

The  high  seas  are  as  much  the  property  of  the  neutral  as  they 
are  of  the  combatant,  and  a  neutral  is  well  within  its  rights  in 
demanding  safety  for  non-contraband  commerce  outside  of  terri- 
torial  waters.  The  situation  which  has  arisen  is  defined  in  law 
as  an  “intolerable  condition,”  explained  by  Elihu  Eoot  as  once 
applied  to  Cuba,  and  w^hich  brought  about  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  The  present  intolerable  condition  which 
exists  in  Europe  is  far  greater  in  its  extent  and  far  more  intoler¬ 
able  than  the  world  has  long  believed  possible  could  come  about. 

The  nations  of  the  w'orld  now  neutral  hold  the  balance  of 
power  for  a  speedy  termination  of  this  condition.  It  is  a  grave 
responsibility,  and  the  major  part  of  this  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  United  States,  Italy,  Eoumania,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic 
countries.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  combined  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  now  neutral  countries  on  the  side  of  the  seven  Allies 
would  stop  the  war  if  not  immediately  within  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  not  an  occasion  for  academic  protests,  but  a  display  of  force 
that  will  indicate  prompt  and  effective  action.  No  verbal  protest 
would  be  at  all  effective.  To  take  the  part  of  Germany  w'ould 
but  increase  the  area  of  the  disturbance  and  multiply  present 
horrors  indefinitely,  even  if  such  a  thing  were  conceivable. 

Germany  has  declared  that  all  international  agreements  are 
worthless  in  her  present  extremity ;  her  policy  of  “  frightfulness  ” 
has  been,  and  is  to  be,  still  further  applied  to  non-combatants 
and  neutrals  as  well  as  to  her  militant  enemies.  Those  who  are 
in  truth  neutrals  in  their  attitude  towards  the  war,  and  even  those 
who  look  with  not  unfriendly  eye  upon  Germany  and  the  German 
people,  are  now  in  the  position  of  a  man  with  a  friend  who  has 
run  amok,  and  it  is  not  an  act  of  unfriendliness  to  such  a  person 
to  sit  upon  his  head  until  reason  resumes  its  sway  and  he  is  no 
longer  a  danger  to  humanity  and  its  civilisation. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  immediate  difficulties  might  be 
safely  tided  over,  leaving  the  neutral  nations  as  they  are  listed 
to-day,  still  anxious  observers  of  hostilities,  but  it  is  equally 
probable,  in  fact  almost  inevitable,  that  new  situations  will  arise 
which  will  continually  aggravate  the  present  intolerable  position 
of  the  population  of  the  world.  We  are  promised  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Eoumania  in  the  war  in  a  few  weeks.  That  Italy  will  be 
able  to  withstand  the  strain  of  neutrality  to  the  bitter  end  seems 
improbable,  and  to  the  north  of  Belgium  and  Germany  the  neutral 
nations  are  lying  on  their  arms  awaiting  a  possible  call  to  a 
defence  of  their  own  territory  and  personal  rights.  Germany  is 
the  only  threat  to  this  territory  or  to  these  rights,  hence  it  must 
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be  against  Germany  these  countries  will  fall  into  line  if  they 
are  to  abandon  their  present  uncomfortable,  though  ostensibly 
neutral  position. 

It  was  the  blowing  up  of  the  United  States  war  vessel  Maine 
which  precipitated  the  American  w’ar  against  Spain.  The  Spanish 
Government  was  unquestionably  guiltless  of  any  complicity  in 
this  disaster,  in  fact  it  was  probably  an  accident  rather  than  the 
result  of  any  deliberate  act.  Up  to  the  moment  of  this  explosion 
the  American  Government  had  strong  hopes  of  obtaining  freedom 
for  Cuba  without  resort  to  armed  force,  but  this  disaster  to 
one  of  the  American  battleships  while  in  Spanish  waters  and 
under  most  suspicious  circumstances  so  inflamed  the  anger  of 
the  American  people  that  war  became  inevitable. 

Germany  has  admitted  the  danger  to  American  ships  through 
her  submarine  war  and  her  policy  of  “frightfulness.”  The  likeli¬ 
hood  of  some  such  disaster  to  an  American  vessel  is  far  greater 
to-day  than  it  was  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1898  in 
West  Indian  waters.  No  man  can  say  just  what  would  happen 
in  America  should  an  American  vessel  be  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine,  even  by  “mistake,”  or  even  if  a  British  Atlantic  liner 
carrying  mostly  American  passengers  and  mails  were  to  go  to  the 
bottom  without  adequate  safety  being  assured  to  American  lives 
and  property.  It  would  not  be  an  occasion  for  apology  or  in¬ 
demnity,  for  nothing  of  that  kind  would  satisfy  a  nation  already 
aroused  to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  excitement. 

History  has  recorded  the  political  effect  of  sudden  and  violent 
psychological  waves,  w^hich  have  at  times  swept  the  American 
continent  much  after  the  fashion  of  hurricanes,  sweeping  all 
tem{X)rising,  opportunism,  and  conservatism  before  them.  In  a 
government  by  the  people  all  barricades  erected  to  check  popular 
outbursts  are  swept  aside,  and  feelings  are  quickly  expressed  in 
actions.  In  some  ways  and  at  times  Americans  are  apparently 
slow  to  realise  that  it  is  their  own  status  which  is  involved  in 
what  may  appear,  superficially  at  least,  to  be  a  purely  foreign 
controversy ;  but  once  this  realisation  dawns  upon  the  American 
mind  there  is  no  force  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  popular  demand. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  are  more  Americans,  un¬ 
hyphenated,  who  endorse  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  denunciation  of 
President  Wilson  and  his  party  for  omitting  to  protest  against 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  than  there  are  who 
remain  content  with  the  sphinx-like  silence  of  the  Washington 
Government  anent  these  matters ;  but  in  America,  as  in  England, 
the  i'>eople  are  willing  in  times  of  national  stress  to  subordinate 
their  own  personal  beliefs  to  a  support  of  the  political  party  in 
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power.  It  is  also  recognised  that  Eoosevelt  is  attempting  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  political  Opposition  by  his  criticism  of 
a  democratic  President ;  hence  many  who  may  agree  with  him 
refuse  to  assist  openly  in  playing  his  political  game,  especially 
as  it  would  avail  little  to  complain  of  the  President’s  action,  or 
lack  of  action,  at  this  stage  over  matters  now  pertaining  to 
the  first  part  of  the  war. 

Should  the  American  flag,  American  lives,  and  American  pro¬ 
perty  be  needlessly  sacrificed  in  the  weeks  or  months  to  come  it 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  definitely  defined  and  organised 
war  party  within  the  United  States  which  will  find  its  spokesman 
in  the  person  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  older  party  lines  will 
disappear  for  the  time  at  least.  President  Wilson  was  elected 
by  a  minority  vote.  He  represents  a  party  which  is  in  the 
minority  at  the  polls.  The  only  chance  for  the  continued  success 
of  the  Democrats  lies  in  a  divided  opposition  such  as  placed  them 
in  power  in  1913. 

A  war  issue  would  prove  a  powerful  solvent  for  the  opposition, 
and  it  could  mean  but  one  thing — aid  to  England  and  her  Allies. 
It  is  already  significant  that  the  giving  of  such  aid  has  been 
advocated  not  only  by  individuals  in  private  life  but  by  astute 
politicians,  and  of  them  all  Eoosevelt  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd  in  political  ability,  experience,  adroitness,  and 
courage.  No  politician  of  note  has  as  yet  suggested  aid  for 
Germany ;  the  most  that  has  been  advocated  is  such  a  neutrality 
as  would  militate  against  Germany’s  enemies  in  their  control  of 
the  high  seas.  To  those  familiar  with  American  politics  this 
situation  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  nation  as  a  whole  are  with  those 
fighting  against  any  possible  extension  of  German  “kultur.” 

The  American  people  are  generous  and  humane.  The  cause  of 
Belgium  has  made  enormous  appeal  to  American  sympathies.  Por 
weeks  past  the  American  people  have  been  feeding  the  non- 
combatant  population  of  Belgium  to  the  extent  of  two  million 
sterling  each  month.  It  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  this 
was  the  part  of  wisdom,  or  even  a  true  charity,  for  such  action 
could  but  prolong  the  war.  For  obvious  reasons  England  could 
not  refuse  to  let  food  for  the  Belgians  pass  her  fleet,  though  it 
would  have  been  better  military  strategy  had  she  done  so. 
Germany  naturally  welcomed  such  a  move,  as  it  allowed  all  of 
her  own  stores  to  be  used  for  the  German  Army,  and  made 
possible  a  more  vigorous  commandeering  of  Belgian  supplies 
wherever  found. 

If  the  Belgians  had  not  been  fed  by  America,  Germany  would 
have  been  forced  to  feed  them  herself,  if  only  in  self-protection. 
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and  not  through  consideration  for  the  population  of  an  invaded 
country,  “Frightfulness”  does  not  extend  to  the  allowing  of 
illness  and  death  among  thousands  of  civilians  in  territory  occupied 
by  armies,  and  in  towns  in  which  a  German  organisation  of 
industry  is  being  attempted,  for  selfish  reasons,  if  for  no  others. 
The  saying  of  it  may  sound  cold-blooded,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
in  permitting  the  feeding  of  the  Belgian  people,  England,  through 
feelings  of  humanity,  ignored  her  own  interests,  and  America 
directly  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  German  Army 
commissary,  and  thus  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  It  is  an 
almost  incredible  situation  where  the  neutral  population  of  the 
world,  with  the  consent  of  the  belligerents,  supports  the  stricken 
people  of  a  fighting  area  to  the  advantage  of  one  side  of  the 
controversy. 

The  time  is  coming  soon,  however,  when  it  will  be  impossible 
for  America  to  send  food  to  supply  this  vast  demand ;  in  fact,  it 
is  already  decreasing,  and  as  times  get  harder  in  America — as  they 
will — and  as  food  increases  in  price,  it  will  be  impossible  to  collect 
enough  to  go  on  with  the  work  on  any  such  scale  as  at  present. 
If  the  war  continues  for  long  America  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
up  her  charitable  work,  and  the  Belgians,  if  the  Germans  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  their  country,  will  be  allowed  to  feed  themselves 
or  be  fed  by  the  German  Government,  at  least  after  a  fashion, 
as  they  would  have  been  had  America  not  come  to  their  relief. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  remarkable  situations  which  have  arisen 
out  of  this  most  extraordinary  war.  There  are  no  precedents, 
therefore,  no  set  rules  of  conduct  to  govern  humanity  in  the  many 
situations  which  have  come  about  in  this  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  excepting  those  which  may  be  evolved  out  of 
the  recognised  principles  which  govern  the  relations  of  man  to 
man  among  the  highly  civilised. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  Belgian  nation  upon  the  altar  of  freedom 
appeals  to  every  American  whose  ancestors  fought  first  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  then  for  national  union.  It  will  for  all  time  turn 
the  scale  of  genuine  American  opinion  against  the  people  who 
crucified  a  peaceful  and  unaggressive  nation  in  the  carrying  out  of 
a  military  plan  that  has  proved  a  most  colossal  strategic  blunder, 
hence  a  supreme  cruelty  without  a  shadow  of  justification.  The 
neutral  countries  so  closely  concerned  with  the  conduct  and 
the  outcome  of  the  war  would  not  have  a  difificult  task  should 
they  now  take  up  the  honourable  burden  of  assisting  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world.  The  armies  of  Italy,  Eoumania,  and  Holland 
would  suffice  upon  land  as  reinforcements  to  the  Allies.  America 
could  not  send  an  army  of  her  own  in  time  to  be  of  avail,  but  she 
has  an  able  fleet  which  would  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  sea 
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control.  America’s  practical  control  of  the  bulk  of  imported 
supplies  would  be  enormously  useful,  and  the  mere  fact  of  her 
decision  to  aid  in  hastening  the  end  of  hostilities  would  bring 
that  end  much  nearer. 

American  intervention  would  lead  to  a  much  more  speedy  and 
complete  relief  for  Belgium  than  what  is  now  being  done,  and  it 
would  in  reality  be  but  an  extension  of  a  policy  which  dictates 
the  dispatch  of  food  to  that  stricken  country.  It  would,  however, 
mean  something  more  than  temporary  relief — it  would  mean  the 
speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  entire  Belgian  nation. 

By  word  and  deed  Germany  has  in  effect  declared  war  upon  the 
whole  world,  and  it  is  time  the  world  took  this  declaration  seri¬ 
ously  and  accepted  the  challenge.  A  single  act  of  unprovoked 
violence  against  America  will  quickly  disclose  what  already  exists, 
but  which  has  not  yet  found  adequate  expression  by  reason  of  the 
political  temporising  of  those  in  power,  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
which  civilisation  imposes  upon  communities  which  claim  its 
possession. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD  IN  SOCIETY. 


The  personal  contrast  between  the  two  great  political  leaders  of 
the  Victorian  age  prolonged  itself  to  the  last.  Amid  all  dis¬ 
similarities,  however,  something  of  a  parallel  might  be  traced 
between  fheir  social  tastes  and  experiences.  Both  Glad¬ 
stone  and,  w'hether  by  his  earlier  or  by  his  later  style,  Disraeli 
were  seen  far  more  frequently  at  dinner-tables  than  in  drawing¬ 
rooms  during  the  afternoon  of  life  than  in  their  younger  days. 
Over  and  above  an  inner  circle  of  intimates  each  had  one  or  two 
hostesses  beneath  whose  roof  he  might  generally  be  found  when 
in  special  need  of  refreshment  or  inspiration.  The  opportunities 
found  throughout  his  career  by  Disraeli  at  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill’s 
never  failed  his  rival  at  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen’s,  or  at  the 
last  Lady  Strangford’s,  where  the  mellowed  enthusiasm  of  Lord 
Camoys  and  the  congenial  or  stimulating  view’s  on  Church,  State, 
and  smaller  nationalities  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  blended  instructively 
with  the  subtle  sagacity  and  delicate  shrewdness  of  Lady  Strang- 
ford  herself.  Of  more  miscellaneous,  essentially  modern  and 
characteristically  fin  du  si^cle  circles  Gladstone,  unlike  Disraeli, 
knew  nothing  for  the  simple  reason  t^at  the  commentator  on 
Homer  and  Butler  was  not  a  novelist  preparing  to  show,  as 
Disraeli  did  in  Endymion,  the  processes  which  transformed  the 
dullest  capital  of  Europe  into  the  most  amusing  one. 

Disraeli,  indeed,  was  at  least  as  exclusive  in  his  friendships 
and  his  dinner  lists  as  Gladstone,  but  for  years  he  watched  at  a 
distance  domestic  interiors  representative  of  his  later  days,  before 
depicting  their  social  life  in  that  last  novel  which  brought  the 
Coningsby  series  up  to  date.  The  completeness  of  the  social 
mixture  effected  within  his  own  experience  would  have  enabled 
him  from  Grosvenor  Square  and  Park  Lane  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  drainatis  personcB  in  the  domestic  comedies  played  beneath 
South  Belgravian  and  Tyburnian  roofs.  When  he  thought  a 
personal  inspection  necessary,  he  found  means  of  seeing  things 
for  himself,  but  he  never  really  mingled  with  the  untitled  originals 
of  his  farewell  romance.  Meanwhile,  his  old  antagonist,  at  the 
beginning  largely  through  the  good  offices  of  his  loyal  and  devoted 
Dollis  Hill  hosts.  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  was,  together  with 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  being  initiated  iiiV)  suburban  circles  associated 
with  the  good  works  for  which  the  illustrious  couple  had  always 
managed  to  find  time.  The  companionships  of  philanthropy  are 
sometimes  as  strange  as  the  fellowships  of  misfortune ;  and  the 
Gladstonian  patronage  of  bazaars  and  magic-lantern  exhibitions 
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for  a  benevolent  purpose  brought  the  indefatigable  pair  into  an 
intercourse  that  could  not  but  be  a  little  mixed.  But  for  these 
occasional  exceptions,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  latter-day  social 
orbit  retained  its  earlier  exclusiveness  and  austerity  with  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Lytteltons,  Philimores,  and  Talbots,  in  the  gather¬ 
ings  of  whom  he  might  be  the  central  figure. 

No  modern  literary  loss  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  a 
manuscript  novel  part  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  left  behind 
him,  and  some  extracts  from  which  w'ere  published  several  years 
ago  in  the  Times.  The  chief  feature  of  this  story  in  its  opening 
chapters  was  a  sketch  of  Gladstone  himself  as  William  Toplady 
Ewart.  The  fragment  now  referred  to  seemed  likely  to  set  the 
Gladstonian  personality  in  the  new  environment  of  his  declining 
years.  The  Squire  of  Hughenden  himself  really  enjoyed  the 
week-ends  at  his  Buckinghamshire  home.  There  are  still  living 
at  least  two  persons  who  can  recall  the  unction  with  which  on 
these  occasions,  as  he  took  them  through  the  “Golden  Gates,” 
he  drew  their  attention  to,  not  so  much  the  primroses  growing  by 
its  side,  as  a  little  water-course  traversing  his  grounds,  and  named 
by  him  with  humorous  grandiloquence,  ‘‘that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon  !  ”  But  his  social  element  really  remained  to  the  last 
what  it  had  always  been — the  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  great, 
gay,  and  wealthy  of  the  earth.  Even  at  his  beginnings  he  had 
found  little  or  nothing  of  the  difiSculty  discovered  for  him  by  his 
biographers  in  penetrating  the  most  desirable  establishments  of 
fashionable  London.  And  this  when  the  polite  world  was  a  close 
borough.  His  father,  in  the  front  rank  of  men  of  letters,  knew 
everyone,  entertained  freely,  and  never  kept  his  brilliant  son  in 
the  background.  He  never  himself  talked  any  politics  later  than 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  his  championship  of  Charles  I.  as 
the  “  holocaust  of  direct  taxation  ”  went  far  towards  winning  the 
younger  Disraeli  to  Toryism. 

He  was  little  more  than  twenty  when  he  became  at  home  with 
the  three  lovely  Sheridan  sisters,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  queen 
of  beauty  at  the  Eglinton  tournament;  Mrs.  Norton,  with  her 
perfect  Grecian  nose,  her  indescribably  expressive  eyes ;  and 
Disraeli’s  particular  friend.  Lady  Dufferin.  The  sisters  lived  near 
Storey’s  Gate.  All  London  coveted  invitations  to  their  dinners, 
which  came  from  the  neighbouring  public-house.  With  some 
hostesses  the  young  man  had  established  a  claim  for  favour  by 
services  rendered  to  their  family  or  their  party.  Thus  while  a  mere 
boy  he  had,  with  precocious  tact,  extricated  one  of  Lady  Jersey’s 
kinsmen  from  a  peculiarly  trying  and  delicate  difficulty.  Lady 
Londonderry  declared  him  about  the  same  time  indispensable  to 
the  whole  Tory  connection,  and  united  with  Lady  Jersey  to  single 
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out  the  inspired  Jew  for  conspicuous  notice  on  the  dais  beneath 
the  canopy  where  she  received,  for  the  most  part  without  noticing 
them,  her  guests  at  what  was  then  called  Holdernesse  House. 

Of  Disraeli’s  earliest  friends  or  most  illustrious  contemporaries 
of  both  sexes,  only  three.  Lord  Orford,  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  and 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  were  living  when  he  died.  The  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  of  Victorian  days  may  have  reminded  some  of 
Dickens’s  Cousin  Feenix  in  Domhey,  and  w’as  pleasantly  called  by 
Disraeli  himself  the  “  freak  of  a  fantastic  Providence.”  When¬ 
ever  he  rose  to  speak  he  showed  himself  a  born  orator.  Always 
the  most  loyal  of  Disraeli’s  partisans,  he  won  the  loudest  cheers 
when  he  brought  in  a  glass  of  water  for  Disraeli’s  refreshment 
during  the  first  speech  in  which  the  recently  elected  member  for 
Buckinghamshire  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  done  for  ever  with 
Protection.  The  little  courtesy  forms  a  significant  reminder  that 
at  the  most  trying  times  the  Lennoxes  rendered  Disraeli  greater 
service  than  the  Bentincks.  Of  a  different  and  a  closer  kind  was 
Disraeli’s  intimacy  with  Lord  Orford,  lasting  as  it  did  from 
early  manhood  till  ended  by  death  in  1876.  Bound  to  his 
friend  by  ties  of  affection  extraordinarily  close,  Walpole  con¬ 
centrated  in  his  own  graceful  personality  those  typical  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  English  aristocracy  which  constituted  to  Disraeli  the 
chief  charm  and  interest  of  the  order.  A  great  noble,  while  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  little  dinner-party  one  evening  at  his  house,  received 
a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  offering  him  the  vacant  Garter ; 
he  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  act  of  cracking  a  filbert  to  pencil 
on  the  communication  from  Downing  Street,  ‘‘Can’t  you  give  it 
to  somebody  else?”  sent  the  sheet  thus  endorsed  out  to  the 
messenger,  and  returned  to  his  nut.  If  the  hero  of  this  anecdote 
were  not  the  fourth  Earl  of  Orford,  he  ought  to  have  been,  for 
this  is  very  much  how  he  might  have  been  expected  to  receive  the 
offer. 

Different  originals  have  been  suggested  for  St.  Aldegonde  of 
Lothair.  There  are  touches  in  the  portrait  that  could  only  have 
come  from  the  peer  now  mentioned.  The  haunting  dread  of 
boredom  that  prevented  the  Disraelian  personage  from  every 
kind  of  social  experiment  was  the  incessantly  disquieting  fear 
of  Walpole’s  life.  “Would  he  not,”  timidly  pleaded  his  father, 
“do  his  duty  by  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  own  vast 
estates  by  becoming  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire?”  “Yes,” 
at  last  he  said,  in  fear  of  exhaustion  from  further  importunities, 
“if  it  were  understood  that  he  was  to  be  spared  all  trouble  of 
canvassing,  speech-making,  and  electioneering  of  every  kind  in 
his  own  person.”  The  promise  was  given ;  and  everything  to  do 
with  the  business  was  vicariously  performed  for  the  candidate  by 
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his  cousin,  Spencer  Walpole,  the  future  Home  Secretary,  who 
after  the  election,  being  declared  duly  returned,  was,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  duly  “chaired,”  or  carried  round  the 
market-place  in  triumph  as  the  new  M.P.’s  representative.  All 
this  time  the  successful  candidate  was  enjoying  himself  in  Italy; 
here  he  had  given  the  clearest  orders,  obeyed  to  the  letter,  that 
he  was  on  no  account  to  be  troubled  with  anything  about  his 
constituency  or  the  result  of  the  contest.  It  would  be  quite  soon 
enough,  he  said,  to  hear  anything  on  the  subject  when  Parliament 
met  and  he  had  to  take  his  seat  at  St.  Stephen’s.  Thrice  only 
did  he  appear  in  the  Chamber,  and  then  not  without  the  entreaties 
of  his  friend  Disraeli  that  he  would  vote  in  a  particular  division. 

The  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  the  subject  of  so  many 
life-like  descriptions  in  Disraelian  romance,  very  much  resembled, 
but  was  not  quite  so  democratic  as,  the  twentieth-century  House 
of  Lords.  So  it  remained  for  some  time  after  the  1832  measure 
became  law.  By  the  time  of  the  new  reign  it  had  socially 
changed  much  for  the  worse.  The  Victorian  era  had,  therefore, 
no  sooner  opened  than  Lord  Walpole  resigned  his  seat.  He  did 
not  succeed  his  father  as  Earl  of  Orford  till  1858.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  acquired  eighteen  years’  experience  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
when,  in  1876,  with  real  cordiality  and  serenely  smiling  cynicism, 
he  welcomed  to  it  the  old  friend  now  improved  into  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield.  The  fourth  Lord  Orford  died  in  1894.  Thus 
the  two  friends  had  only  a  little  less  than  two  decades  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  companionship  in  the  gilded  Chamber,  where  they 
enjoyed  each  other’s  society  quite  as  much  as  they  had  done  in  the 
far-off  days  when  the  most  gifted  of  the  pair  had  then  recently 
told  the  world  “that  the  style  for  Lower  House  was  Don  Juan, 
for  the  Upper  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  if  he  had  time  he  intended 
to  give  a  specimen  of  both.”  With  the  single  exception  just  dwelt 
upon,  none  of  the  inner  Disraelian  circle  dated  their  knowledge 
of  the  great  man  from  earliest  youth.  The  staunchest  supporter 
and  the  most  constant  hostess  of  his  later  years  never  even  saw 
him  when  he  was  dazzling  the  fine  world  by  his  many-coloured 
velvets,  his  w^hite  lace  ruffles,  the  sensational  paradoxes  of  his 
witty  talk,  and  the  sparkling  personalities  of  his  books. 

This  lady,  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  had  the  choice  of  more 
husbands,  perhaps,  than  any  other  grande  dame  of  her  time. 
In  1828  she  was  vainly  sought  in  marriage  by  the  then  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  “Bupert  of  Debate,”  afterwards  the  fourteenth  Earl 
of  Derby.  Two  years  later  she  accepted  and  married  the  racing 
peer  whose  title  she  bore.  Left  a  widow,  she  received  not  merely 
one  or  tw^o,  but  repeated  proposals  from  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ; 
him  she  would  certainly  not  have  persisted  in  refusing  but  for 
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family  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction.  Her  daughter  had 
become  the  fourth  Earl  of  Carnarvon’s  wife  and  controlled  the 
social  organisation  of  an  important  section  of  the  Conservative 
party.  The  Highclere  gatherings  then  brought  together  all 
that  was  most  powerful  in  modern  Toryism,  as  well  as  the  most 
distinguished  and  gifted  people  in  Europe.  Lady  Carnarvon  not 
only  excelled  in  the  art  of  entertaining,  but  united  intellectual 
power  with  political  judgment.  “She  did  it,”  exclaimed  Lord 
Ellenborough,  when  hearing  the  praises  sung  of  an  oratorical 
triumph  Lord  Carnarvon  had  just  scored.  The  opinion  of  such 
a  daughter  was  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded  even  by  Lady  Chester¬ 
field.  But  for  this  fatal  little  impediment,  the  most  frequent  and 
favoured  guest  of  the  stately  countess  might  have  died  the  master 
of  Bretby  as  well  as  of  Hughenden.  In  deference,  perhaps,  to 
their  chief  ornament,  even  the  exclusive  Chesterfield  hospitalities 
sometimes  admitted  an  amusing  element.  The  hostess  assiduously 
collected  memorials  of  the  pre-penny-postage  days  in  the  shape 
of  franked  envelopes.  In  that  pursuit  she  profited  by  the  tuft¬ 
hunting  industry  of  Samuel  Warren,  the  author  of  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year,  and  paid  him  with  a  plaoe  below  the  salt  at  her  table, 
where  she  would  encourage  or  permit  him  to  recount  an  instance 
of  his  readiness  as  an  examining  barrister.  “I  understand,  said 
Warren  to  a  man  he  had  put  into  the  box,  “you  saw  the  testator 
sign  this  will  and  acted  as  witness.”  “I  did.”  “Was  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  cross-examiner,  “sealed  with  red  or  black  wax?” 
“I  myself  obtained  the  wax  for  the  purpose  from  a  cupboard  in 
the  room.”  “Once  more,”  said  Warren,  “on  your  solemn  oath, 
you  did  indeed  all  this?  Sir,  you  may  sit  down.”  “My  lord,” 
said  Warren,  showing  the  judge  the  document,  “you  will  observe 
this  will  is  sealed  with  a  w’afer.” 

No  mere  professional  diner-out,  however  humorous,  had  a  seat 
at  the  Chesterfield  table  in  London  when  the  Prime  Minister  was 
the  guest  of  the  evening.  On  such  occasions  some  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  most  highly-placed  favourites  or  henchmen  might 
receive  an  invitation  as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  but  the  very 
rare  diner,  not  of  this  number,  was  apt  to  be  some  universal 
favourite,  whether  of  the  Whig  or  the  Tory  aristocracy,  some¬ 
times  the  late  Lord  Granville  or  his  brother,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower. 
It  was  the  former  of  these  who,  at  the  Chesterfield  table,  asked 
Lord  Beaconsfield  his  opinion  about  Delane,  to  receive  the 
answer  :  “I  think  I  would  sooner  wait  before  giving  it  until 
Delane  is  dead.”  Of  all  met  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  chief 
hostess  of  his  later  years,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Anson,  in  stateliness  of 
presence  and  in  a  supple  erectness  of  figure,  yielded  only  to  Lady 
Chesterfield  herself ;  unlike  the  Countess,  she  had  known  him  in 
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his  earlier  days.  “The  dandified  Jew,’’  someone  said,  “had 
given  no  proof  of  genius  for  practical  politics.”  “What  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  lady,  “did  he  not  invent  George  Bentinck?  ’’  (who, 
in  the  pre-Disraelian  epoch,  had  scarcely  opened  his  lips  at  St. 
Stephen’s).  The  tw^o  sisters  were  at  Newmarket  together  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  when  up  to  their  carriage  rode  “  Disraeli’s  inven¬ 
tion,”  looking  haggard  and  ill.  “For  heaven’s  sake,  George,” 
said  Mrs.  Anson,  “cut  politics  and  come  back  to  the  Turf,  or 
you  will  be  dead  in  six  months !  ’  ’ 

After  the  ladies  just  mentioned,  the  most  predominantly,  if  not 
solely  and  entirely,  Beaconsfieldian  house  was  Lord  and  Lady 
Bradford’s.  In  point  of  social  charm,  intellectual  interest,  and 
conversational  gift.  Lady  Bradford  in  last  century’s  second  half 
was  approached  by  Lady  Dorchester  alone.  Wherever  she  was, 
the  great  man  found  himself  sufficiently  disengaged  also  to  be,  as 
w’ell  as  to  delight  her  with  the  most  daintily  composed  epistolary 
records  of  what  passed  in  club  or  drawing-room,  in  society  or 
senate,  from  day  to  day.  The  value  and  interest  of  these  letters 
would  be  incalculable.  They  can,  however,  not  be  drawn  upon 
by  any  biographer,  present  or  future,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  1 
with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  they  have  been  hope¬ 
lessly  mislaid,  or,  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  destroyed.  Even 
after  promotion  to  the  peerage  Disraeli  did  not  intentionally  drop 
the  untitled  hosts  whose  modest  hospitalities  had  supplied  him 
with  a  good  deal  of  local  colour  in  Endymion.  Lady  St.  Helier, 
whom  he  had  knowm  first  as  Mrs.  Jeune,  and  Mrs.  Singleton, 
who  died  Lady  Currie,  often  nearly  to  the  last  saw  and  heard 
the  great  man  at  his  best.  One  or  other  of  these  was  present 
when  some  of  the  most  characteristic  remarks  fell  from  his 
lips.  “In  one  wmy  or  another,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Singleton,  “I 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  talking ;  but  Nature  intended  me  for  a 
silent  man.” 

Generally  his  talk,  during  the  period  now  looked  back  upon, 
consisted  of  oracular  and  enigmatic  epithets,  often  dropped  from 
his  lips  in  tones  of  sepulchral  solemnity.  Thus  at  Alton  Towers,  j 
within  a  twelvemonth  or  so  of  his  death,  he  remarked  “that  he 
found  the  atmosphere  very  clinical  ”  ;  whether  this  meant  exer¬ 
cising  a  curative  or  a  soporific  influence  he  left  to  his  hearers  to 
decide.  “Scenical”  wall  also  be  remembered  by  some  who  once 
met  him  as  a  favourite  adjective  to  denote  any  striking  effect  of 
nature  or  art.  Art  to  Disraeli  wms  Nature ;  and  the  Hebrew 
decorative  instinct  showed  itself  now  and  then  in  his  set  orations 
on  most  solemn  subjects.  Thus,  two  years  after  he  had  become 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  his  office  of  Prime  Minister  involved  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Princess  Alice’s  fatal  attack  of  diphtheria  brought 
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on  while  attending  her  sick  child.  “She  received  the  kiss  of 
death,”  and  then;  “What,”  with  deep-drawn  sigh  he  murmured, 
“a  subject  for  a  painter  on  his  canvas  or  artist  working  in 
precious  gems !  ” 

No  w'ords  could  more  suggestively  reveal  than  these  the  orna¬ 
mental  instinct  of  the  race  to  which  Disraeli  was  proud  to  belong, 
with  his  genius  for  curios  and  his  hereditary  turn  for  trading  in 
uncertain  values.  The  Disraelian  epithet  already  mentioned, 
"scenical,”  implied  the  same  preference  of  the  artificial  to  the 
natural.  As  the  context  showed,  it  was  a  pleasant  way  of  com¬ 
plimenting  Nature  in  the  original  on  approaching  so  nearly  the 
picturesque  effect  of  its  counterfeit  behind  the  footlights.  Not 
that  he  had  ever  been  much  of  a  theatre-goer,  or  even  when  it 
became  what  he  might  have  called  the  “high  mode”  to  do  so, 
could  easily  be  induced  to  be  one  of  a  party  for  the  play.  A 
most  amiable  and  successful  hostess  of  his  later  days,  uniting 
attractiveness  with  pertinacity,  met  him  at  a  country  house,  and, 
looking  her  sweetest,  assailed  him  with  :  “Do,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
come  to  my  box  at  such-and-such  a  theatre  next  week.”  The 
great  man  gave  no  reply.  Presently,  strolling  about  the  lawn  on 
his  private  secretary’s  arm  (Lord  Eowton),  he  looked  up  and  saw 
the  same  lady  beaming  upon  him  from  an  open  window  on  the 
first  floor.  “Who  is  that  grinning  little  ape,  Monty?”  (Lord 
Eowton)  were  the  only  words  evoked  by  the  fair  apparition. 

One  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  a  glimpse  of  the  great  man 
was  caught  by  the  casual  patron  of  th<s  drama,  was  at  the  Lyceum 
under  Henry  Irving  during  the  late  ’seventies.  He  was  then  in  a 
box  on  the  first  tier  with  the  late  Henry  Calcraft,  so  long  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  George  Lewis  of  Ely  Place.  The  play  vas 
an  old  Disraelian  favourite.  The  Corsican  Brothers,  and  during  its 
progress  the  illustrious  visitor,  remarked  to  Lewis  :  “Eeminds  me 
remarkably  of  a  few  passages  in  my  own  career.”  Baron 
Ferdinand  Eothschild’s  Waddesdon  parties  were  too  cosmopolitan 
and  miscellaneous  for  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Tring  Park  came  to 
the  present  Lord  Eothschild  from  his  father,  Baron  Lionel,  w^ho, 
like  the  Baroness,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Disraeli’s  closest  friends 
throughout  their  wedded  life.  Disraeli’s  intimacy  with  them 
survived  his  wdfe.  It  was  to  their  house  that  he  retired  for 
seclusion  and  solace,  when  the  crusjiing  blow  inflicted  on  him 
“the  great  sorrow  of  his  existence.” 

The  society  affected  by  Disraeli  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
the  assumption  of  his  title  was  not  solely  that  of  the  sort  now 
described.  He  occasionally  stayed  at  a  few  great  Conservative 
country  houses,  owing  all  their  distinction  or  attractiveness  to 
the  place  of  the  possessors  among  the  party  Brahmins.  Long 
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before  his  Beaconsfieldian  days,  however,  these  visits  were  paid 
only  at  intervals  increasingly  long  till  they  gradually  ceased 
altogether.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  is  supplied  by  one  of 
the  finest  traits  in  his  character.  “Have  you  fellows  no  idea  of 
gratitude?”  was  his  rebuke  addressed  to  some  political  friends 
who,  in  a  rather  too  audible  aside,  had  wondered  what  Dizzy 
could  see  in  his  wife  that  he  made  so  much  of  her.  The  depth 
and  nature  of  that  attachment  were  understood  by  none  so  well 
as  by  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Lionel  Eothschild,  and  from  them 
by  their  son,  the  present  peer  and  head  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Disraeli  herself  saw'  to  all  his  comforts,  “and,”  Baroness  Lionel 
would  add,  “she  was  never  dull.”  But  it  had  at  one  time  been 
the  fashion  with  the  young  bloods  of  the  party  to  make  fun  of 
her  not  only  behind  her  back,  but  to  her  face.  In  this  vein  a 
certain  jocular  sprig  of  old  Tory  stock  w'as  exercising  his  con¬ 
versational  wit  on  the  kindly,  and  for  some  time  unsuspecting 
lady,  who,  with  her  husband,  w'as  a  guest  at  Fitz^oby  Hall. 
At  last  Mrs.  Disraeli  began  to  look  hot  and  uncon^fortable ;  her 
husband  remained  perfectly  silent  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
his  face.  The  next  day  the  couple  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
park.  They  did  not  return  to  the  house  at  luncheon  ;  nor,  though 
repeatedly  pressed  to  do  so,  did  they  ever  revisit  it.  After  that 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  chaffing  Mrs.  Dizzy.  But  the  chief 
took  good  care  not  to  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  a  second  experience 
of  the  same  kind,  and  refused  wholesale  so  many  invitations  that 
w'ould-be  hosts  began  to  drop  off. 

During  the  ’seventies  riders  and  drivers  who  baited  their  horses 
and  put  up  their  carriages'at  the  chief  Tunbridge  Wells  hotel  on 
Mount  Ephraim,  often  detected  in  an  ostler  of  the  establishment 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  who, 
for  the  first  time  since  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  brought  his  party  to  power 
as  well  as  place  in  1874.  The  great  man  of  the  district  had 
himself  long  since  noticed  the  similarity,  and  sometimes,  as  his 
carriage  drove  into  the  stable-yard,  called  for  “Dizzy.”  Those 
were  the  days  when  a  predominance  exceeding  that  asserted  by 
the  Bedford  faction  over  the  Whig  peerage  in  the  eighteenth 
century  belonged  to  the  Kentish  gang.  The  head  of  this  junto 
became  the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny  in  the  same  year  that  his 
colleague  and  chief  was  first  known  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
While  these  lines  are  being  written  he  is,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  the  one  man  left  who  from  the  earliest  days  co-operated 
with  Disraeli  to  create  and  consolidate  the  fortunes  of  modern 
Conservatism,  and  whose  house,  during  his  life,  was  Disraeli’s 
second  home.  The  Lord  Nevill  of  those  days  had  detected  the 
earliest  signs  of  Conservative  reaction  in  1868.  He  had  originally 
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known  Disraeli  through  his  distant  kinsman,  the  fourth  Lord 
Orford,  and  remained  an  active  power  in  party  politics  till  the 
present  century’s  eve.  His  sporting  instincts  would  have  been 
quite  enough  to  explain  his  slightly  sympathetic  notice  of  Randolph 
Churchill’s  Fourth  Party  tactics.  But  it  was  through  him  that 
Beaconsfield  sent  the  message  :  “Tell  Randolph  to  be  quiet  and 
to  remember  that  those  who  wish  to  command  must  first  learn 
to  obey.” 

There  were  others  who,  outside  practical  politics,  enjoyed  close 
intimacy  with  the  master  of  Hughenden,  and  w^ho  often  witnessed 
the  pleasantly  picturesque  aspects  of  his  life  among  his  plantations 
and  his  cottagers.  One  of  these  is  Lord  Burnham ;  the  other  is 
Lord  Ronald  Sutherland-Gower ;  till  comparatively  few  years 
since,  Lord  Glenesk  w’ould  have  been  added  to  the  list.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Froude  also  would  often 
dwell  on  the  memories  brought  back  with  them  from  their 
Hughenden  visits.  During  these  their  host  more  than  once  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  at  the  untimely  rain  which  prevented  his  meet¬ 
ing,  as  had  been  arranged,  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  Castle 
Bromwich.  “Sir  Charles  Dilke,  however,”  he  added,  “I  have 
met  at  dinner  and  liked,  chiefly  perhaps  because  his  tastes  in 
the  matter  of  books  are  the  same  as  my  own,  namely,  for  belles 
lettres.”  His  regard  for  Dilke  did  not,  how’ever,  prevent  his 
recording  the  first  impressions  of  him  as  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  die  a  Conservative  peer.  Memoirs  relating  to  all  periods 
and  all  nations  and  the  standard  writers,  for  whom  he  had 
received  an  early  taste  from  his  father,  Isaac  d’Israeli,  formed 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  chief  reading  in  his  Hughenden  retirement. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  Latin  writers  of  the  silver  age, 
especially  Seneca,  but  above  all  Lucian,  to  whom  he  owed  more 
of  his  own  satirical  and  epigrammatical  vein  than  did  Voltaire 
himself.  About  these  and  other  authors  Disraeli  at  home  and  in 
the  lengthening  shadows  would  talk  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes 
found  an  opening  for  a  pleasant  little  thrust  at  his  great  rival. 
Thus,  the  Times  being  brought,  he  drew  his  visitor’s  attention  to 
a  letter  from  Gladstone  acknowledging  the  public  sympathy  during 
a  recent  indisposition.  “Was,”  he  remarked,  “the  like  of  that 
ever  seen?  And  does  it  not  remind  one  of  the  Pope  blessing  all 
the  world  on  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter’s?” 

Popular  ideas  and  accounts  of  “Disraeli  at  home”  had,  in 
Thucydidean  phrase,  won  their  way  to  the  fabulous  long  before 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  his  becoming  the  royal  favourite  and 
the  popular  idol  that  he  was  at  his  death.  He  had  congratulated 
Queen  Victoria,  as  a  letter-writer,  on  surpassing  Madame  de 
Stael.  “I  plead  guilty,”  was  his  private  admission,  “to  being 
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a  flatterer;  people  like  it.”  “But,”  he  added,  “with  Royalty 
you  must  put  it  on  with  a  trowel.” 

The  narratives  of  his  immediate  surroundings,  the  decorations 
of  his  library,  the  walls  covered,  not  with  paper  but  with  Russia 
leather,  and  the  rose  of  Sharon  blooming  in  a  bejewelled  flower- 
vase  by  the  side  of  his  inkstand — these  fancy  pictures  dating  back 
to  the  Grosvenor  Gate  days  can  only  be  matched  by  Pip’s  visit 
to  Miss  Havisham  and  his  story  of  the  pet  dogs  fighting  for  veal 
cutlets  off  gold  plates.  Similarly  Queen  Victoria  was  not  the 
only  member  of  her  family  who  honoured  with  her  presence  the 
great  man  at  what  he  called  his  “sanctuary  in  the  Chilterns.” 
Thither  came  also  from  a  certain  Saturday  to  Monday  the  future 
Edward  VII.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  The  society  papers  were  full 
of  paragraphs  describing  what  happened,  and  how,  after  dinner, 
the  party  sat  down  to  whist.  “Five  guinea  points,”  pleasantly 
murmured  his  Royal  Highness,  presently  to  be  told  by  Lord 
Rowton  :  “The  Prime  Minister,  Sir,  would  prefer  guinea  points.” 

A  long-standing  acquaintance  with  the  erstwhile  Montagu  Corry 
enabled  the  present  writer  to  test  this  pleasing  little  anecdote. 
The  question  about  points  did  not  arise,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  cards  were  produced,  either  on  that  occasion  or  on  any 
other.  In  fact,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  there  was  a  pack 
of  cards  in  the  house.  And  here  there  may  be  interpolated  the 
real  facts  about  Disraeli’s  relations  with  his  private  secretaries, 
the  earliest  of  whom  was  Ralph  Anstruther  Earle.  Corry,  it 
used  to  be  said,  so  delighted  Disraeli  in  a  country  house  where 
he  was  staying  by  a  feat  of  nigger  minstrelsy,  so  remarkably 
artistic  as  well  as  amusing,  that  the  statesman  then  and  there 
determined  on  adding  to  his  personal  staff  so  clever  a  vocalist 
and  actor,  superseding  for  the  newcomer  one  already  attached 
to  him,  the  already-mentioned  Earle.  The  blackened  face,  the 
bones,  and  the  banjo  are  purely  mythological.  Corry  and  Earle, 
both  Harrovians,  and  chosen  largely  on  their  Harrow  form,  were 
both  private  secretaries  together.  Earle,  the  senior,  justly  re¬ 
sented  certain  privileges  shown  to  his  colleague.  He  sat  for 
different  constituencies  at  St.  Stephen’s  between  1859  and  1868. 
Resigning  his  secretaryship,  he  denounced  in  the  House  his 
chief’s  Household  Suffrage  Bill,  and  afterwards  disappeared  from 
political  life. 

To  Lord  Ronald  Gower  the  host  of  Hughenden  unfolded  more 
of  his  real  self  than  he  often  found  an  opportunity  of  doing  even 
to  the  two  most  loyal,  loving,  as  well  as  consummately  tactful, 
private  secretaries  ever  possessed  by  a  public  man — Lords  Barring¬ 
ton  and  Rowton.  “Could  it  be,”  asked  Froude,  during  one  of  his 
visits,  “that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  the  newspapers  said,  has  a 
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new  novel  nearly  ready? ”  The  great  man  only  smiled  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  Ireland.  “The  facts  about  the  Fenian  rising 
were,”  he  said,  “always  confined  to  three  men.”  “To-day,”  he 
continued,  “they  are  known  only  to  me.”  It  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  a  big  affair.  The  future  General  of  the  French  Com¬ 
mune,  Cluseret,  we  found  out  from  spies  had  arranged  to  take 
command  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  we  kept  a  watch  on  his 
London  lodgings  night  and  day,  and  in  the  neatest  manner 
checkmated  him.  Two  other  literary  visitors,  of  a  kind  quite 
different  from  those  already  mentioned ,  sometimes  diversified  Lord 
Beaconsfi eld’s  Buckinghamshire  guests.  A  former  editor  of  the 
Standard,  in  his  day  a  brilliant  and  universally  acceptable  jour¬ 
nalist,  Thomas  Hamber,  fell  upon  evil  times,  and  found  an  asylum 
from  duns  and  other  troubles  in  a  little  cottage  midw’ay  between 
Wycombe  and  Penn.  The  squire  of  Hughenden  discovered  him 
and  had  him  to  his  house.  The  other  gentleman  of  the  Press 
belonged  to  the  “gallery,”  and  was  valued  by  Disraeli  not  only 
for  the  rare  accuracy  of  his  reports,  but  for  his  sound  judgment 
on  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  speech  or  on  the  essentials 
of  its  success.  When  Thackeray’s  typical  stenographer  of  the 
fourth  estate.  Archer,  is  on  duty  at  Apsley  House,  the  Duke,  as 
readers  of  Pendennis  know,  tells  his  groom-of-the-chambers  “to 
have  some  cold  beef,  not  too  much  done,  with  a  pint  bottle  of 
pale  ale  and  some  brown  sherry  ready  in  the  study.”  Greater 
attention  even  than  the  Duke’s  to  Archer  was  received  by  Mr. 
\eilson,  of  the  Times,  from  the  master  of  Hughenden,  who  not 
only  looked  after  his  creature  comforts,  but  on  one  occasion  took 
the  visitor  his  own  favourite  drive  to  Dropmore,  relating  as  they 
went  the  history  of  the  place,  and  adding  that,  of  England’s 
thirty  Prime  Ministers,  five  had  been  Buckinghamshire  men. 

The  message  mentioned  above,  as  sent  through  Lord  Aber¬ 
gavenny  to  Randolph  Churchill  and  those  about  him,  shows  how, 
after  his  defeat  at  the  polls  in  1880,  the  great  Leader  enlivened, 
almost  to  the  last,  his  retirement  by  what  he  himself  called 
“an  Olympian  supervision  of  the  fortunes  and  managers  of  the 
party.”  A  widow^er  when  he  exchanged  the  Commons  for  the  Lords , 
he  never  revived  the  hospitalities  to  the  rank  and  file  which  for 
some  years  at  Grosvenor  Gate  did  so  much  towards  detecting  and 
developing  new  Conservative  talent,  as  well  as  keeping  its 
different  sections  together.  Within  a  single  twelvemonth,  the 
present  writer  wes  told  by  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  Disraeli 
entertained  at  Grosvenor  Gate  some  five  hundred  of  his  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  supporters  in  Parliament.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  attempted  or  done  by  a  party  chief  on  either  side 
since,  nor,  in  all  probability,  ever  will  be.  Disraeli  lived  in 
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Parliament  and  for  it.  The  details  of  his  social  life  were  regulated 
by  political  motives.  He  might  invite  friends  and,  more  rarely, 
comparative  strangers  for  a  Saturday  to  Monday  stay  out  of  town. 
But  he  would  have  seen  a  real  danger  to  party  organisation  in 
the  twentieth-century  development  of  the  week-end.  The  London 
Saturday  and  Sunday  club  gatherings,  great  dinner-parties,  and 
receptions  were  considered  by  Disraeli  and  his  lieutenants  quite 
as  indispensable  to  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary  machine 
as  the  functions  of  the  patronage  secretary.  Disraeli  himself, 
on  whichever  side  of  the  Speaker  he  might  happen  to  be,  though 
now  and  then  passing  his  Sabbath  in  the  Chilterns,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  found  in  Grosvenor  Gate  during  the  forenoon, 
ready  to  receive  election  managers  from  the  country  as  well  as 
some  of  his  supporters  at  St.  Stephen’s,  even  when  they  had 
no  special  claim  upon  him,  and  might  almost  be  personal 
strangers.  In  these  latter  days  the  rising  of  the  House  on  Friday 
draws  its  members  to  “  smart  ”  hospitalities  hundreds  of  miles 
beyond  the  echoes  of  Big  Ben,  and  keeps  them  there  until  the 
next  working  week  has  begun ;  while  the  golf-links  and  musical 
festivals  are  found  by  experience  the  relief  indispensable  to  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  leaders  and  followers,  in  the  new 
system  of  Parliamentary  sessions,  which  have  neither  definite 
beginning  nor  end.  Statesmen  w^ho  have  exhausted  themselves 
in  mind  and  body  with  pastimes  more  or  less?  athletic,  of  which 
Disraeli  had  never  heard,  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  their  spare 
hours  to  discovering  recruits  of  promise,  checking  discontent  or 
re-establishing  waverers  in  their  allegiance.  The  Disraelian 
management  is,  therefore,  smiled  at  as  obsolete. 

Equally  a  thing  of  the  past  is  the  graceful  adroitness  with  which 
by  a  few  happy  words  Lord  Beaconsfield  so  often  won  the  hearts 
of  the  younger  permanent  officials  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
“Now,  my  dear  boy,  I  must  detain  you  no  longer,  for  in  this 
dim  twilight  you  will  want  to  be  off  to  scenes  of  adventure  and 
of  love.”  So  did  he  dismiss  from  attendance  on  him  one  of  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  during  the  “peace  with 
honour”  conferences  of  1868. 
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I. 

At  midnight  on  August  4th,  1914,  all  that  literature  hitherto 
described  as  “modern”  passed  quietly  away  in  its  sleep.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  immediately  arose  a  new  generation 
of  authors  and  readers.  Things  will  superficially  go  on  as  before, 
possibly  for  years  to  come.  It  will  be  some  time,  even  after 
the  public  has  won  back  the  leisure  to  refine  upon  its  late 
sensations,  before  the  literary  revolution  of  August  last  will 
be  clear  to  the  observer.  Established  authors  will  change  a 
little  with  the  changed  mood  of  the  public ;  and  the  public  will 
for  long  be  quite  unable  to  describe  or  make  effective  its  sense 
of  discomfort  with  the  past.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  ways  of  literature  after  the  war  are  to  be  entirely 
altered.  Already  w'e  know  that  certain  literary  styles  and 
methods  vrhich  once  w'ere  “effective,”  and  admirably  adapted  to 
their  purpose,  have  now  become  detestable.  We  have  no  room 
for  insolence  as  a  fine  art,  for  dialectic  display,  for  literary 
virtuosity.  Literary  manners  are  completely  to  be  reformed ;  and 
with  the  manners  the  matter  also  will  be  changed.  The  return 
to  simplicity,  so  frequently  travestied  in  the  age  whose  extinc¬ 
tion  is  now  decreed,  is  at  last  coming  in  sober  truth.  Every 
art  is  going  to  rid  itself  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  casuistry 
in  which  it  has  so  long  abounded.  Morality,  duty,  conscience, 
character — call  it  what  you  will — has  suddenly  become  very 
simple.  We  shall  stand  no  longer  counting  the  pulse  and  taking 
the  temperature  of  our  deeds.  We  are  going  to  be  quite  careless 
of  the  moral  and  social  doctor.  We  shall  shortly  be  looking 
back  with  wonder  on  the  curious  rhetorical  and  logical  excesses 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  strength  of  this  coming  revolt  is  measured  by  the  im¬ 
pulsive  and  just  hostility  of  the  British  public  to  the  recent 
articles  and  letters  of  one  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  of 
the  organically  extinct,  but  galvanically  active,  authors  to  whose 
existence  the  Great  War  has  definitely  put  a  term.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  amused  and  instructed  us  for  many  years.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  ask  whether  we  cannot  bid  him  fare¬ 
well  without  bitterness.  It  is  the  result  of  a  wish  to  obtain 
for  a  very  remarkable  man — the  only  British  author  who  has 
won  for  the  British  drama  any  sort  of  international  recognition — 
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no  more  than  the  strictest  justice.  Mr.  Shaw  has  made  some 
grave  mistakes  of  late — mistakes  which  have  puzzled  his  friends 
and  raised  in  the  public  varying  degrees  of  enmity,  from  the 
exasperated  shrug  of  the  stranger,  who  only  knows  the  comic 
mask  of  G.B.S. — now  so  out  of  fashion  with  the  time — to  the 
active  dislike  of  those  who  more  seriously  regard  him.  This 
present  defence  of  Mr.  Shaw  is  based  on  a  complete  absence 
of  partiality  for  his  errors,  together  with  a  fairly  clear  perception 
of  their  motive.  It  is  addressed  to  those  of  the  public  who 
know,  without  requiring  further  proof  or  discussion,  that  Mr. 
Shaw  is  utterly  wTong  in  the  greater  part  of  what  he  has  lately 
written  concerning  the  great  events  of  the  last  five  months.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  postulate  of  this  defence  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  speeches, 
letters,  and  articles  on  the  war  are  misinformed  and  untimely — 
errors  of  policy  and  tact.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  defence, 
not  to  prove  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  right  about  Belgium  and  Russia 
(he  is  blindly  and  disastrously  wrong),  but  to  show  that,  though 
he  can  be  accused  of  misreading  events,  and  of  being  utterly  out 
of  tune  and  temper  with  the  present  hour,  yet  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  wilfully  detestable  levity  or  of  the  wish  to  thnist 
himself  personally  forward.  His  w’orst  offence  is  that,  without 
being  clearly  aw'are  of  it,  he  has  outlived  the  time  when  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun  was  also  under  discussion. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  defence  to  destroy 
once  for  all  the  popular  legend  of  G.B.S.  This  legend  stands  in 
the  way  of  any  just  or  sensible  appreciation  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  present 
position.  It  consists  of  at  least  seven  distinct  fallacies — every  one 
of  which  now^  weights  the  balance  of  public  opinion  against  him. 

II. 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  immensely  public 
person ;  that  he  is  a  sort  of  tw^entieth-century  Grand  Monarch, 
who,  if  manners  allowed,  would  dine  like  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  Now  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Shaw  at  one 
period  of  his  career  almost  lived  upon  a  public  platform ;  that  he 
invariably  tells  us  the  private  history  of  each  of  his  books  and 
plays;  that,  partly  from  a  sense  of  fun,  and  partly  from  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  what  he  has  seriously  to  say  shall  be  heard,  he 
talks  and  writes  a  good  deal  about  himself ;  and  that  he  has 
allowed  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson  to  compile  a  sort  of  concordance 
to  his  personality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Shaw 
is  an  immensely  public  person.  Or  perhaps  I  should  put  it  this 
w'ay  :  Mr.  Shaw  whom  the  public  knows  is  not  an  authentic 
revelation  of  the  extremely  private  gentleman  who  lives  in  Adelphi 
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Terrace.  What  the  public  knows  about  Mr.  Shaw  is  either 
trivial  or  misleading.  The  authentic  author  of  Man  and  Super¬ 
man  has  never  really  been  interviewed  ;  has  never  really  “  plucked 
me  ope  his  doublet  and  offered  him  his  throat  to  cut  ”  to  anyone 
who  is  likely  to  betray  him.  Mr.  Shaw  of  the  interviews  and  the 
funny  stories  is  public  enough ;  but  this  Mr.  Shaw  is  precisely 
the  legend  it  is  necessary  to  destroy.  When  this  destruction  is 
entirely  accomplished  it  will  be  possible  to  assert  wherein  Mr. 
Shaw’s  talent  truly  consists;  exactly  how  serious  he  is;  and, 
more  particularly,  why  he  has  written  articles  about  the  war,  and 
why  he  should  henceforth  be  restrained  from  doing  so. 


III. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  profoundly  original 
thinker  and  a  propagandist  of  absolutely  new  ideas.  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  is  a  modest,  conscientious,  kindly,  industrious,  and  well- 
read  man  of  letters,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  reckless  firebrand 
who  lives  by  the  cart  and  the  trumpet ;  is  up  to  his  neck  in  all 
that  is  lawless  and  improper ;  is  without  compassion  or  shame ; 
speaks  always  in  paradoxes,  and  claims  to  be  greater  than  Shake¬ 
speare.  Mr.  Shaw  has  himself  repeatedly  denied  all  this  without 
effect.  Not  less  than  fourteen  years  ago  he  told  the  world 
the  exact  truth  about  himself  and  was  not  believed.  He  said  he 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  made  an  immense  reputation  by 
being  the  best  of  a  bad  lot  and  by  plagiarising  the  English  classics. 
He  really  meant  what  he  affirmed ;  but  the  preface  in  which  he 
affirmed  it  is  still  supposed  to  be  the  locus  classicus  of  his  claim 
to  supersede  the  author  of  Macbeth.  Mr.  Shaw  has  repeatedly 
warned  his  critics  and  followers  to  reject  utterly  the  legend  of 
G.B.S.  “I  find  myself,”  he  wrote  in  1900,  “while  still  in  middle 
life,  almost  as  legendary  a  person  as  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
Critics,  like  other  people,  see  what  they  look  for,  not  what  is 
actually  before  them.  In  my  plays  they  look  for  my  legendary 
qualities  and  find  originality  and  brilliancy  in  my  most  hackneyed 
claptrap.  Were  I  to  republish  Buckstone’s  Wreck  Ashore  as  my 
latest  comedy,  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  of  perverse 
paradox  and  scintillating  satire.”  Nothing  in  modern  literary 
history  is  more  remarkable  than  Mr.  Shaw’s  reputation  for 
original  and  daring  speculation.  Mr.  Shaw’s  true  position  has 
always  been  that  of  a  popular  lecturer  and  pamphleteer  rather 
than  that  of  a  philosopher.  He  has  popularly  presented  to  the 
British  public  the  music  of  Wagner,  the  drama  of  Ibsen,  an 
optimist  version  of  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  and  an  indi- 
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vidual  blend  of  Socialist  ideas  collected  out  of  recognised  economic 
authorities  from  Owen  to  Gide.  He  has  never  been,  or  claimed 
to  be,  an  original  and  creative  speculator. 

IV. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  fallacy.  The  third  fallacy  is  that 
Mr.  Shaw  has  made  enormous  and  extravagant  claims  for  himself 
as  a  critic,  political  thinker,  and  dramatist.  Let  us  take  a 
passage  of  his  preface  to  the  Plays  for  Puritans.  It  is  the  famous 
Better  than  Shakespeare  passage — the  foundation  of  a  public 
charge  that  Mr.  Shaw  thinks  too  highly  of  himself.  It  is  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Observe  also  that 
it  harks  back  to  our  second  fallacy  : — 

“My  stories  are  the  old  stories;  my  characters  are  the  familiar  harlequin 
and  columbine,  clown  and  pantaloon  (note  the  harlequin’s  leap  in  the  Third 
Act  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra);  my  stage  tricks  and  suspenses  and  thrills 
and  jests  are  the  ones  in  vogue  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  which  time  my  grand¬ 
father  was  tired  of  them.  ...  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  hailed  at 
once,  as  a  few  rash  admirers  have  hailed  me,  as  above  all  things  original; 
what  the  world  calls  originality  is  only  an  unaccustomed  method  of  tickling 
it.  Meyerbeer  seemed  prodigiously  original  to  the  Parisians  when  he  first 
burst  on  them.  To-day  he  is  only  the  crow  who  followed  Beethoven’s 
plough.  I  am  a  crow  who  have  followed  many  ploughs.” 

Who,  after  this,  will  say  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  in  him  a  particle  of 
author’s  conceit?  He  has  very  rarely  claimed  more  than  is  due 
to  him.  It  is  true  that  he  has  frequently  and  vigorously  asserted 
himself  to  be  not  entirely  foolish.  But  it  is  also  true  that  no 
critic  has  more  persistently  assured  the  public  that  there  is 
nothing  really  important  or  new  in  any  of  the  ideas  and  devices 
which  so  curiously  amazed  the  first  audiences  of  his  early  plays. 
Has  he  not  soberly  assured  us  that  “the  novelties  of  one  genera¬ 
tion  are  only  the  resuscitated  fashions  of  the  gerferation  before 
last”?  And  has  he  not  proved  this  with  instances  out  of  The 
DeviVs  Disciple?  Did  he  not  prophesy  outright  in  1900  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  would  expose  that  play  for  “the  threadbare 
popular  melodrama  it  technically  is”?  Nevertheless,  though  it  is 
possible  for  anyone  read  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  works  to  parallel  these 
instances  of  self-assessment  from  almost  any  volume,  pamphlet, 
speech,  or  anecdote  of  his  life,  the  belief  still  rules  that  Mr.  Shaw 
is  too  highly  appreciated  by  himself.  It  is  essential  to  get  this 
notion  of  Mr.  Shaw  as  the  miles  gloriosus  corrected  at  the  start, 
otherwise  we  shall  never  handle  the  key  to  his  achievement.  It 
will  be  asked  how  it  has  arisen.  It  has  arisen  simply  and  inevit¬ 
ably  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  for  many  years  of  his  life  a 
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professional  critic,  and  that  he  was  by  nature  able  to  regard 
himself  and  his  own  performances  with  complete  detachment. 
Naturally,  when  he  came  to  write  plays,  and  found  that  these 
plays  were  incompetently  criticised,  he  used  his  native  gift  for 
regarding  himself  impartially,  and  his  acquired  skill  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  critic,  to  inform  his  readers  exactly  how  good  and  how  bad 
his  plays  really  were.  Hence  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  vain¬ 
glory,  for  it  is  a  rooted  idea  that  a  man  who  talks  about  himself 
is  necessarily  vainglorious.  Mr.  Shaw’s  detached  and  disinter¬ 
ested  observation  of  his  own  career  and  achievements  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  average  man  of  letters.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  misunderstood.  Not  everyone  can  discuss  his  own  work 
as  though  it  were  the  work  of  a  stranger.  Mr.  Shaw’s  self- 
criticism,  read  as  a  whole,  show’s  an  amazing  literary  altruism. 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  prefaces,  is  not  a  prophet  claiming  inspiration 
for  his  script ;  he  is  one  of  the  crowd  that  reads  and  judges  for 
itself — only  he  reads  and  judges  a  little  more  closely  and  severely 
than  the  rest. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  curious  aloofness  from  his  ow’n  fame  is  the  more 
attractive  in  that  it  is  absolutely  innocent  of  stage-management. 
There  are  men  who  are  famous  for  their  retirement — men  of  whom 
it  is  at  once  exclaimed  how  humble  and  unspoiled  they  are.  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  course,  is  entirely  free  from  this  organised  and  blushing 
humility.  His  very  real  modesty  consists  in  his  being  able  to 
assess  himself  correctly.  He  is  one  of  the  few  living  authors  who 
have  not  been  taken  in  by  their  own  performances.  It  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  divide  the  literature  of  the  day  into  (a)  the  works 
of  Mr.  Shaw  and  (b)  other  people’s  works.  He  thinks  of  Man 
and  Superman  as  he  thinks  of  The  Silver  Box.  It  is  a  play  of 
contemporary  interest  and  of  some  merit,  and  he  does  not  see 
why  he  should  be  barred  from  discussing  it  as  an  expert  critic 
just  because  he  happens  to  be  the  author. 

There  is  another  and  more  obvious  reason  why  Mr.  Shaw  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  modern  Thraso.  Mr.  Shaw  was  once 
fighting  an  uphill  battle  to  be  heard,  and  one  of  his  principal 
weapons  was  a  good-humoured  insolence  in  controversy  which 
assumed  a  truculence  not  seriously  intended,  and  certainly  not 
corresponding  with  any  loud  conceit.  He  always  put  things  at 
a  maximum,  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  anger  and  arrest  his 
readers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  the  survival  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  old  methods  into  a  period  which  has  suddenly  out¬ 
grown  them  has  exaggerated  his  late  offences  beyond  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  guilt. 
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V. 

The  fourth  fallacy  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  incorrigible  jester. 
Almost  the  first  thing  to  realise  about  Mr.  Shaw  is  his  overflowing 
gravity.  He  has  taken  more  things  seriously  in  his  career  than 
any  living  and  notable  person.  He  has  taken  music  seriously, 
and  painting,  and  Socialism,  and  philosophy,  and  politics,  and 
public  speaking.  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  up  his  mind 
upon  scores  of  things  to  which  the  average  heedless  man  hardly 
gives  a  second  thought,  and  will  give  no  thought  at  all  in  the 
future — things  like  diet,  hygiene,  photography,  phonetic  spelling, 
and  vivisection.  He  has  even  taken  seriously  the  English  theatre, 
unlike  virtually  every  other  Englishman  of  letters  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  only  because  he  is  so  immensely 
serious  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  the  impression  of  being  so 
tremendously  casual  and  brilliant.  He  is  ready  for  anytWg 
because  he  has  seriously  considered  everything.  A  first-rate 
impromptu  usually  indicates  a  mind  richly  stored  and  well 
arranged.  Mr.  Shaw  can  extemporise  on  most  subjects  because 
he  has  seriously  thought  about  them.  The  more  brilliantly  he 
sparkles  upon  a  given  theme  the  more  sober  has  been  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  rudiments.  Unfortunately,  many  people  have  come 
to  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion.  Because  Mr.  Shaw  has  a  rapid 
and  vital  way  of  writing,  because  he  presents  his  argument  at 
a  maximum,  seasons  it  with  boisterous  analogies,  and  frequently 
drives  it  home  at  the  point  of  a  “foolborn”  jest,  he  is  suspected 
of  sacrificing  sense  to  sound.  The  dancing  of  his  manner  conceals 
the  severe  decorum  of  his  matter. 

VI. 

The  fifth  fallacy  has  to  do  with  the  all-head-and-no-heart 
formula.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  by  some  very  excellent 
critics  that  he  is  an  expert  logician  arguing  in  vacuo ;  that  he  has 
exalted  Reason  as  a  God ;  that  his  mind  is  a  wonderful  machine 
which  never  goes  wrong  because  its  owner  is  not  swayed  by  the 
ordinary  passions,  likes,  prejudices,  sentiments,  impulses,  infatua¬ 
tions,  enthusiasms,  and  weaknesses  of  ordinary  mankind.  Mainly 
this  last  superstition  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Shaw  as  a  critic  of  music,  art,  and  the  drama  was  actually  a 
critic.  He  took  his  criticism  seriously,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
tell  the  cruel  truth  concerning  the  artistic  achievements  of  many 
sensitive  and  amiable  young  people.  Later,  when  he  came  to  write 
plays,  there  was  more  evidence  of  his  insensibility,  of  his  arid 
and  merciless  rationalism,  of  his  impenetrable  indifference 
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to  all  that  warms  the  blood  of  common  humanity.  We  must 
really  put  all  this  aside.  It  is  not  fundamental.  If  there  is  one 
idea  more  than  another  that  persists  all  through  Mr.  Shaw’s 
work  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  perpetual  repudiation  of  Keason. 
Almost  his  whole  literary  career  has  been  spent  in  adapting  the 
message  of  Schopenhauer  to  his  own  optimism  and  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  life.  -»Not-^.eaaQn  and  not._th&  Categories  determine 
^-GFe€bt»-;-but-PaBsion  and— WILL  Mr.  Shaw'  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  Keason  is  no  motive  powder ;  that  the  true  motive 
power  in  the  world  is  Will)  that  the  setting  up  of  Keason  above 
Will  is  a  “damnable  error.”  Life  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  power 
in  us  of  which  we  can  give  no  rational  account  whatever — that  is 
his  final  declaration ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  temperament  of 
its  author.  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  has  described  the  rationalists 
as  men  who  “deal  with  people’s  insides  from  the  point  of  view 
of  men  who  have  no  stomachs.”  Mr.  Shaw  would  agree.  No 
one,  in  habit  or  opinion,  lives  more  remotely  than  he  from  the 
clear,  hard,  logical,  devitalised,  and  sapless  world  of  Comte  and 
Spencer. 

VII. 

The  sixth  fallacy  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  anarchist,  a  disturber 
of  the  peace,  a  champion  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases  and  to  think  for  himself.  This  idea  of  Mr.  Shaw  is 
altogether  at  fault.  The  practical  extent  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  anarchism 
—as  was  instanced  in  the  British  Bluebook  wherein  a  committee 
of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  British  Bar  and  Church 
agreed  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  British  divorce  was  unnecessarily 
expensive,  inequitable,  and  humiliating — coincides  with  the 
anarchism  of  our  judges  and  our  bishops.  Mr.  Shaw  is  so  far 
from  being  an  anarchist,  that  in  The  Sanity  of  Art  he  has  written 
down  one  of  the  best  defences  of  law  and  order — of  the  convenience 
and  necessity  of  policemen,  churches,  and  all  kinds  of  public 
authority — that  has  appeared  in  popular  form  within  recent  years. 
It  is  true  that  he  pleads  for  liberty,  and  points  out  that  it  is 
better  for  a  man  to  act  and  think  responsibly  for  himself  than 
to  run  to  the  nearest  constable.  But  it  is  also  true  that  he  wants 
people  to  have  no  more  liberty  than  is  good  for  them,  and  that  he 
very  seriously  distrusts  the  ability  of  the  average  person  to  think 
for  himself.  He  knows  that  the  average  man  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  brains  nor  the  imagination  to  be  original  in 
such  matters  as  crossing  the  road,  or  getting  married,  or  deter¬ 
mining  whether  murder  is  justifiable.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Shaw  than  the  philosophic  anarchy  of 
God  win  or  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  is  not  an  anarchist  either  in 
speculation  or  in  practice. 
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Vlll. 

The  seventh  fallacy  is  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  headlong,  dashing, 
and  opiniative  writer,  without  technical  equipment,  who  has 
succeeded  by  an  impudent  trust  in  his  unassisted  genius  and 
brought  off  his  best  effects  by  sheer  good  fortune.  This  fallacy 
has  stuck  to  Mr.  Shaw  all  through  his  career  as  a  critic  of  music, 
painting,  the  drama,  as  a  playwright,  as  a  pamphleteer,  as  a 
public  speaker.  fWhen  Mr.  Shaw,  as  Corno  di  Bassetto,  was 
writing  about  music  for  a  London  newspaper  the  public  insisted 
that  his  appointment  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Shaw  played  with  this 
popular  legend  of  himself,  as  he  has  played  with  a  hundred  others. 
He  was  thought  to  be  merely  a  rude  young  man  who  knocked 
the  professors’  heads  together  without  the  least  idea  of  what  they 
contained.  Entirely  the  reverse  was  true.  Far  from  being  an 
irresponsible  amateur  with  a  literary  knack,  Mr.  Shaw,  in 
all  he  has  undertaken,  has,  if  anything,  erred  from  an  excessive 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  expert,  professional,  and  technical 
side  of  his  subject."^  He  knew,  years  ago  all  about  the 
enormity  of  exploding  undiminished  chords  of  the  ninth  and 
thirteenth  on  the  unsuspecting  ear,  just  as  to-day  he  thoroughly 
understands  the  appallingly  scientific  progressions  of  Scriabin. 
Similarly  he  can  tell  the  difference  at  a  glance  between  real  sun¬ 
shine  in  an  open  field  and  the  good  north  light  of  a  Chelsea  studio ; 
or  explain  why  “values  ”  are  more  difficult  to  capture  when  colours 
are  bright  than  when  they  are  looked  for  in  a  dark  interior.  0\s 
to  the  technique  of  the  theatre — well,  the  subject  is  hardly  worth 
discussing.  Some  of  his  later  plays  are  nothing  if  they  are  not 
technical.  The  fallacy  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  happy  savage  among 
critics  and  artists — ignorant  and  careless  of  form,  unread  in  the 
necessary  conventions,  speaking  always  at  random  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  t^t  only  a  i>erfect  ignorance  can  give — is  particularly 
deplorable^  because  it  necessarily  blinds  its  adherents  to  his  most 
serious  defect.  Usually  he  know's  too  much,  rather  than  too  little, 
of  his  subject.  He  is  too  keenly  interested  in  its  bones  and  its 
mechanism.  His  famous  distinction  between  music  which  is 
decorative  and  music  which  is  dramatic  is  quite  unsound ;  but  it 
is  not  the  mistake  of  a  critic  ignorant  of  music.  It  is  rather  the 
mistake  of  a  critic  too  keenly  absorbed  in  the  technique  of  music. 
m  the  professors  in  the  early  ’nineties  had  objected  to  Corno  di 
Bassetto  because  he  was  liable  to  lapses  into  the  pedantry  of 
which  they  themselves  were  accused,  they  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark  than  they  were  in  foolishly  dismissing  him  as  an 
ignoramuB^  Similarly,  as  a  dramatic  critic,  G.B.S.  erred  not 
by  attaching  too  little  value  to  the  forms  and  conventions  of  the 
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theatre,  but  by  attaching  too  much.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not 
make  the  absurd  mistake  of  some  of  his  followers,  and  regard 
Ibsen  as  a  great  dramatist  on  account  of  one  or  two  pettifogging 
and  questionable  reforms  in  dramatic  convention — such  as  the 
abolishing  of  soliloquies  and  extra  doors  to  the  sitting-room.  But 
he  certainly  attached  too  much  importance  to  these  things — mainly 
because  he  knew  so  much  about  them ;  and  this  insistence  of  his 
as  a  critic  has  had  its  revenge  in  some  of  his  own  plays  where  his 
purely  technical  mastery  of  theatrical  devices,  his  stage-cleverness, 
and  his  craftsman’s  virtuosity,  have  led  him  into  mechanical  horse¬ 
play  and  stock  positions  unworthy  of  the  author  of  John  Bull’s 
Other  Island  and  Major  Barbara.  I^r.  Shaw  has  continually 
suffered  from  knowing  his  subject  too  well  from  the  angle  of  the 
expert ;  and  he  has  frequently  fallen  into  the  mistakes  of  the 
expert^  Far  from  being  the  happy  and  careless  privateer  of 
popular  belief,  he  is  usually  to  be  found  struggling  for  freedom 
under  the  oppression  of  things  stored  for  reference  in  his  capacious 
memory.  The  great  critic,  like  any  ordinary,  unskilled  spectator, 
should  be  able  to  look  at  a  work  of  art  without  prejudice  in  favour 
of  any  particular  form  or  fashion.  It  should  not  influence  his 
judgment  in  the  slightest  whether  the  music  he  hears  is  symphonic 
or  metrical,  whether  the  thirteenth  is  exploded  as  a  thirteenth 
or  prepared  as  a  six-four  chord.  He  should  be  similarly  indifferent 
whether  a  dramatist  talks  to  him  in  a  blank  verse  soliloquy  or  in 
conversational  duologue.  Preoccupation  with  manner,  apart  from 
matter — usually  implying  an  a  priori  prejudice  in  favour  of  one 
manner  over  another — is  the  mark  of  pedantry ;  and  of  this 
pedantry — always  the  pedantry  of  a  man  who  is  expert  and  knows 
too  much — Mr.  Shaw  is  not  always  free,  though  he  is  far  too 
good  a  critic  to  be  often  at  fault. 

IX. 

We  will  turn  now  from  G.B.S.,  who  is  as  legendary  as  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  to  the  very  positive  and  substantial  author  of 
Commonsense  and  the  War.  It  has  yet  to  be  explained  why 
Mr.  Shaw,  stripped  of  his  professional  masks  and  rescued  from 
the  misconceptions  of  his  admirers,  remains  one  of  the  most 
striking  public  figures  of  yesterday  and  must  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  apparition  in  the  British  theatre  since 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  TWe  have  seen  that  he  is  not  original 
in  what  he  preaches,  is  erudite  rather  than  adventurous,  is  in 
no  sense  revolutionary  or  anarchical,  is  extremely  serious,  and 
is  far  from  being  an  orgiastic  and  impudent  rationalist  for  whom 
drifting  humanity  is  mere  stuff  for  a  paradox\  Mr.  Shaw  has  not 
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won  the  notice  of  mankind  because  he  has  thought  of  things 
which  have  hitherto  occurred  to  no  one  else ;  nor  has  he  won 
the  notice  of  mankind  because  he  has  a  native  gift  for  buffoonerv 
and  a  talent  for  the  stage.  His  merit  has  to  be  sought  outside 
his  doctrine.  rfhe  secret  of  his  talent  lies  deeper  than  his  fun, 
and  has  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  his  craft] 

X. 

It  ironically  happens  that  Mr.  Shaw  as  a  critic  has  virtually 
made  it  impossible  for  those  who  accept  his  criticism  to  allow 
that,  as  a  dramatic  author,  he  has  any  right  to  be  really  famous. 
Mr.  Shaw  as  a  critic  repeatedly  fell  into  the  grievous  critical  error 
of  separating  the  stuff  he  was  criticising  into  manner  and  matter. 
Thus,  confronted  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  Mr.  Shaw 
always  maintained  that  they  had  nothing  to  say,  and  that  they 
were  only  tolerable  because  they  had  an  incomparably  wonderful 
way  of  saying  it.  Comparing  Shakespeare  with  Ibsen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  w'ould  point  out  that,  if  you  paraphrased  Ibsen’s  Peer 
Gynt,  it  still  remained  good  intellectual  stuff',  and  that,  if  you 
paraphrased  Shakespeare’s  “Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,”  it 
became  the  merest  commonplace.  He  thence  proceeded  to  draw 
the  moral  that  Ibsen,  apart  from  mere  favour  and  prettiness, 
was  the  greater  and  more  penetrating  dramatist.  Fortunately 
for  Mr.  Shaw,  as  we  shall  shortly  realise,  this  criticism  of  his 
was  not  only  false  in  fact,  but  it  was  also  nonsense  in  theory. 
It  was  false  in  fact  because  it  is  quite  untrue  that  Shakespeare 
paraphrased  is  commonplace,  whereas  Ibsen  paraphrased  is  an 
intellectual  feast.  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  Mr.  Shaw 
had  said  that  Shakespeare  paraphrased  was  commonplace  for  all 
time,  and  that  Ibsen  paraphrased  was  commonplace  for  only  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  would  be  still  more  to  the  point  if  Mr. 
Shaw  had  said  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  paraphrase  any  work 
of  genius  in  so  far  as  genius  has  gone  to  its  making.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  paraphrasing  Shakespeare,  because  Shakespeare  is  of 
genius  all  compact.  It  is  as  true  of  Ibsen  as  of  Shakespeare  that, 
so  far  as  he  is  a  genius  and  not  merely  a  scientific  naturalist,  it 
is  absurd  to  separate  what  he  says  from  his  way  of  saying  it. 
When  Shakespeare  has  written  : — 

“Out,  out  brief  candle! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing - ’’ 
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he  has  written  more  than  the  equivalent  of  “Life  is  not  worth 
living,”  If  Mr,  Shaw  will  not  admit  that  Shakespeare  in  this 
passage  is  no  more  than  an  utterer  of  a  universal  platitude  for 
pessimists,  he  will  have  to  agree  that  Ibsen  is  no  more  than  an 
utterer  of  parochial  platitudes  for  the  eugenist  platform.  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  now  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  himself  become  a  classical 
author,  he  has  realised  that  to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  a 
literary  genius  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is 
as  absurd  as  to  distinguish  between  the  subject  of  a  painter  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  painted,  or  between  the  feeling  of  a  musician 
and  the  theme  whereby  it  is  rendered. 

At  any  rate,  Mr,  Shaw  must  realise  how  badly  he  himself  would 
fare  under  such  a  distinction.  We  have  seen  that,  in  doctrine 
and  idea,  he  is  in  no  sense  original.  His  conception  of  the  State 
is  as  old  as  Plato.  His  particular  sort  of  Puritanism  is  as  old 
as  Cromwell.  His  particular  brand  of  Socialism  is  as  old  as 
Owen.  A  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Shaw — a  reduction  of  Mr.  Shaw  to 
the  bare  bones  of  his  subject-matter — w’ould  be  as  intolerable  as 
the  speeches  of  his  disciples  and  some  of  his  masters  usually  are. 
In  a  word,  if  Mr.  Shaw'  is  worth  reading,  he  is  worth  reading, 
not  because  he  has  anything  new'  to  say,  but  because  he  has  a 
passionate  and  a  personal  way  of  saying  it.  If  Mr.  Shaw  can 
claim  an  immortality,  however  brief,  it  will  not  be  by  virtue  of 
his  original,  novel,  and  startling  opinions,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
literary  presentation  of  them  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own. 

XI. 

Mr.  Shaw,  then,  won  the  attention  of  his  generation,  not 
because  he  had  new  theories  about  the  world,  but  because  by 
virtue  of  strictly  personal  and  inalienable  qualities  he  was  able 
to  give  to  the  most  “hackneyed  claptrap”  (Mr.  Shaw’s  own 
description)  an  air  of  novelty.  Had  he  baldly  said  to  us  that 
incomes  should  be  equally  divided,  and  that  interest  was  an 
iniquitous  and  profoundly  unsocial  device  invented  by  those  who 
have  too  much  money  for  the  purpose  of  levying  blackmail  upon 
those  who  have  not  enough,  we  should  simply  have  remembered 
that  w'e  had  read  all  this  years  ago  in  an  old  book  and  turned  to 
something  rather  more  worth  our  time  and  attention.  But  when 
Mr.  Shaw  wrote  Widower  s  Houses,  or  Socialism  and  Superior 
Brains,  it  was  quite  another  matter.  Here  we  had  original  work 
of  the  first  quality.  The  ideas  were  threadworn ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  these  ideas  was  wont  to  thrill  us  with  a  conviction 
that  nothing  quite  like  it  had  ever  come  within  our  experience. 
We  realised  that  we  had  never  before  encountered  just  this  blend 
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of  wit  and  sense,  this  intellectual  thrust  and  horseplay,  this 
fervour  and  fun,  this  argumentative  and  syllabic  virtuosity,  this 
apparently  impudent  disregard  of  style  which  only  the  more 
piquantly  emphasised  a  perfectly  individual  and  highly  cultivated 
literary  art.  Then  we  began  to  wonder  what  was  the  inspiration 
of  this  rapid  Jehu.  Whence  did  he  get  his  impulse  to  drive  all 
these  dead  ideas  so  furiously  through  the  modern  world?  How 
were  we  to  explain  the  passion  that  filled  him  and  lifted  his  work 
to  levels  higher  than  the  platform  he  undertook  to  fill.  We  were 
sensible  in  his  best  work  of  a  horse-power,  of  a  spiritual  energy, 
which  could  no  more  be  the  product  of  his  doctrinal  prejudice 
against  rent  and  interest  than  the  energy  which  drove  Wagner 
to  compose  the  Nihelungen  Ring  was  the  product  of  his  desire  to 
justify  his  revolutionary  principles  or  to  improve  the  operatic 
stage  scenery  of  his  generation.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Shaw’s 
inspiration  must  be  something  deeper  than  a  dislike  of  Eoebuck 
Ramsden  or  a  desire  to  abolish  Mr.  Sartorius.  We  knew,  in 
fact,  that  Mr.  Shaw,  so  far  as  he  had  any  positive  genius  at  all, 
was  the  happy  agent  of  a  power  and  a  passion  which  used  his 
prejudices,  memories,  and  doctrines  in  a  way  he  was  intellectually 
powerless  to  resist.  Has  he  not  himself  WTitten  these  remarkable 
words  :  — 

“  This  is  the  true  joy  of  life  :  the  being  used  for  a  purpose  recognised 

by  yourself  as  a  mighty  one;  the  being  thoroughly  worn  out  before  you 

are  thrown  on  the  scrap-heap;  the  being  a  force  of  nature,  instead  of  a 
feverish,  selfish  little  clod  of  ailments  and  grievances,  complaining  that 
the  world  will  not  devote  itself  to  making  you  happy”? 

To  apply  this  passage  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Shaw  is  again  to 

destroy  the  popular  conception  of  him  as  merely  the  acute 

raisonneur ,  the  intellectual  critic  of  his  kind,  with  a  wallet  of 
revolutionary  propaganda  whereby  his  reputation  lives  or  dies. 
Not  his  doctrine,  and  not  his  deliberate  pamphleteering,  made 
him  an  influence  in  “modern”  literature.  The  real  secret 
of  his  influence  could  be  explained  in  only  one  way.  Mr.  Shaw 
had  passion  and  he  had  style.  Therefore  he  was  driven  to  say 
more  than  he  intended,  and  to  say  it  with  an  arresting  voice. 

XII. 

It  remains  to  ask  what  was  the  prime  irritant  of  this  passion 
in  Mr.  Shaw.  He  has  himself  revealed  it  in  the  preface,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  gives  us  the  key  to  his  w'ork  and 
character  : — 

"I  have,  I  think,  always  been  a  Puritan  in  my  attitude  towards  Art.  I 
am  as  fond  of  fine  music  and  handsome  buildings  as  Milton  was,  or  Crotn- 
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well,  or  Bunyan;  but,  if  I  found  that  they  were  becoming  the  instruments 
of  a  systematic  idolatry  of  sensuousness,  I  would  hold  it  good  statesman¬ 
ship  to  blow  every  cathedral  in  the  world  to  pieces  with  dynamite,  organ 
and  all,  without  the  least  heed  to  the  screams  of  the  art  critics  and  cultured 
voluptuaries.” 

fUr.  Shaw’s  inspiration,  that  is  to  say,  is  not  testhetic,  but  moral. 
We  have  to  reckon  with  a  moral  fury  where  he  most  individually 
rag^l  The  daemon  w^hich  seizes  his  pen  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  uses  him  for  its  own  enthusiastic  purpose,  is  the  daemon 
which  drove  Milton  to  destroy  Salmasius.  Like  every  other  pro¬ 
phet  who  has  succeeded  in  moving  an  audience,  Mr.  Shaw  begins 
with  a  passion  and  a  prejudice,  and  afterwards  manufactures  the 
evidence.  That  he  talked  Socialism  was  an  accident  of  the  time. 
The  essential  thing  was  that  he  passionately  hated  all  that  was 
complacent,  malevolent,  callous,  inequitable,  oppressive,  unsocial, 
stupid,  irreligious,  enervating,  narrow,  misinformed,  unimagina¬ 
tive,  lazy,  envious,  unclean,  disloyal,  mercenary,  and  extravagant. 
Hating  all  this  with  the  positive,  energetic  and  proselytising 
hatred  of  an  incorrigible  preacher,  he  naturally  seized  the  most 
adequate  stick  in  reach  with  which  to  beat  the  nineteenth-century 
sinner.  This  stick  happened  to  be  the  Socialist  stick.  If  Mr. 
Shaw’  had  lived  with  Grossetete  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  would 
have  been  the  no-taxation- without-representation  stick.  If  he 
had  lived  with  the  Star  Chamber  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  would 
have  been  the  Habeas  Corpus  stick.  If  he  had  lived  with 
Rousseau  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  would  have  been  the  social- 
contract-and-law-of-nature  stick.  Mr.  Shaw’s  Socialism  stick 
was  simply  his  weapon — the  most  convenient  weapon  to  hand — 
with  which  to  convict  a  society  founded  upon  capitalism  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  sin  with  the  least  possible  opportunity 
of  an  overwhelming  retort  from  the  sinner.  The  important  thing 
was,  not  that  Mr.  Shaw,  as  a  moralist,  preached  Socialism,  but 
that  he  used  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  as  Cromwell’s  troopers 
used  the  psalms  of  David,  or  as  Tolstoy  used  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  namely,  to  put  the  unjust  man  and  his  evil  ways  out  of 
court  and  countenance.  To  this  end  he  employed  also  his  craft 
as  a  dialectician,  his  gift  as  a  stylist,  his  clear  exposition  and  wit, 
his  fun,  irony,  observation  of  men,  talent  for  mystification  and 
effective  pose — all,  indeed,  that  now’  enters  into  the  public  idea 
of  G.B.S.  These  things  were  merely  auxiliary.  Any  moment 
they  w’ere  liable  to  be  caught  ui>  in  the  service  of  his  passionate 
mission — a  mission  of  w’hich  Mr.  Shaw  was  often  himself 
unconscious  when  he  wms  most  firmly  under  its  dominion. 
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XIII. 

This  brings  us  within  view  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  letters  and  speeches 
on  the  war.  It  is  natural  in  a  preacher  that  the  most  unpardon¬ 
able  sin  of  the  many  he  is  called  to  denounce  should  be  the 
sin  of  complacency ;  for  the  sin  of  complacency  virtually  amounts 
to  the  sin  of  refusing  to  hear  what  the  preacher  has  to  say ;  or, 
at  all  events,  of  refusing  to  take  it  very  seriously.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  said  continuously  for  many  years  that  the  average  man  is 
an  unsocial  sinner;  and  the  average  man,  instead  of  hanging  his 
head  and  mending  his  ways,  has  smiled  in  the  face  of  the  prophet. 
At  one  time  the  prophet  was  stoned,  and  at  another  he  was 
poisoned,  or  ostracised,  or  pelted.  But  we  have  learned  a  more 
effective  \vay  of  dealing  with  a  prophet.  Either  we  turn  him 
into  a  society  preacher,  and  enjoy  his  denunciation  of  what  our 
neighbours  do ;  or  we  pay  him  handsomely  to  amuse  us  in  the 
Press.  We  thus  aim  at  destroying  not  only  the  body  of  the 
prophet,  but  also  his  conscience — usually  with  some  success. 

But  we  have  never  quite  succeeded  wdth  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has 
continued  to  be  periodically  stirred  to  frenzy  by  his  inability  to 
make  everyone  realise  that  he  or  she  is  directly  responsible  for 
all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  modern  civilisation.  Moreover, 
because  Mr.  Shaw  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  England,  and  has 
therefore  been  less  seriously  taken  in  England  than  elsewhere, 
he  has  wrongly  concluded  that  the  English  are  more  complacent 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  More  and  more  he  has  come 
to  regard  it  as  his  special  mission  to  humble  this  imagined  com¬ 
placency — to  convict  the  Englishman,  above  all  men,  of  sin  and 
of  the  necessity  for  humility  and  repentance.  Therefore,  when¬ 
ever  the  British  public  becomes,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Shaw,  unduly 
exalted — whenever,  in  fact,  it  has  a  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
British  name — Mr.  Shaw  is  at  once  suspicious,  and  usually 
incensed.  Latterly  he  has  been  unable  to  resist  any  occasion  of 
pricking  the  inflation,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  British  spirit; 
and  latterly,  misled  by  habit,  and  exaggerating  the  sins  he  was 
born  to  chastise,  he  has  made  some  serious  mistakes. 

XIV. 

Thus,  when  more  than  two  years  ago  the  whole  British  nation 
was  struck  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  and  was  reading 
with  a  reasonable  pride  of  the  splendid  behaviour  of  her  heroic 
crew,  Mr.  Shaw  rose  in  his  robe  of  the  prophet,  and  told  the 
public  not  to  exaggerate  its  vicarious  gallantry.  Then  in  August, 
1914,  when  Great  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to  get  her 
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army  to  the  Continent  in  time  to  save  Belgium  from  the  worst 
of  war,  Mr.  Shaw  published  an  article  in  the  British  Press  to 
the  mistaken  and  mischievous  effect  that  Great  Britain  was  not 
fighting  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  or  the  rights  of  a  little  nation. 
Finally  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Commonsense  and  the  War. 
This  pamphlet  has  caused  much  brain- searching  among  those  who 
have  simply  regarded  Mr.  Shaw  as  a  very  discreet  and  financially 
successful  mountebank;  for  Mr.  Shaw,  in  writing  this  pamphlet, 
has  done  a  clearly  unpopular  thing,  which  has  undoubtedly 
angered  and  estranged  many  of  his  admirers.  Some  regard  the 
pamphlet  as  an  obscure  attempt  to  discredit  the  Allied  cause. 
Others  regard  it  as  an  escapade  of  hateful  levity,  inexpedient  from 
a  patriotic  point  of  view  and  essentially  wrong  in  its  conclusions. 
The  real  point  that  concerns  us  here  is  that  the  pamphlet  is 
not  a  new,  unexpected,  or  isolated  performance.  It  is  simply  a 
topical  and  a  later  edition  of  Widowers'  Houses  :  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  tract  in  which  the  case  against  complacency — it  differs  from 
Widowers'  Houses  only  in  being  a  wholly  imaginary  case — is 
put  at  a  maximum  by  a  fearless  and  passionate  advocate  for  the 
prosecution. 

Not  Mr.  Shaw,  but  the  time,  has  changed.  Here  we  strike  at 
the  root  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  mistake.  Hitherto  he  was  doing  salutary 
work  in  his  campaign  against  the  silent  self-assurance  of  the 
mean,  sensual  man.  So  long  as  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with 
her  neighbours,  it  was  not  altogether  amiss  that  Mr.  Shaw  should 
imagine  that  the  British,  among  whom  he  lived,  were  guiltier 
of  the  sins  he  was  eager  to  chastise  than  any  other  extant  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  he  should  lose  no  opportunity  for  satirical, 
ironical,  comic,  or  didactic  reproof.  But,  when  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  had  their  back  to  the  wall — when  there  were 
opponents  to  be  countered  and  met — Mr.  Shaw’s  insular  mistake 
that  the  British  as  a  nation  are  any  more  complacent  than  any 
other  nation  with  a  past  to  be  proud  of,  and  a  future  to  believe  in, 
became  a  really  injurious  heresy.  It  began,  indeed,  to  look 
rather  like  giving  away  his  own  people  to  the  enemy.  The 
patriotism  of  Commonsense  and  the  War  is  less  apparent  to  the 
audiences  which  laugh  at  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  theatre,  and  regard 
him  as  a  privileged  Fool  at  the  court  of  King  Demos,  than  the 
fact  that  it  begins  by  asserting  that  Sir  E.  Grey  is  a  Junker, 
and  goes  on  to  examine  very  particularly  whether  we  really  have 
the  right  to  condemn  our  enemies  without  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  our  own  affairs.  Mr.  Shaw  has  looked  so  long  for  com¬ 
placency  in  the  British  people  that  he  has  neglected  to  perceive 
that,  when  British  complacency  is  scratched,  there  is  found  a 
very  solid  prejudice  beneath  it  in  favour  of  fair  dealing  and  honour. 

John  Palmer. 
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Of  unusual  interest,  both  from  the  military  and  the  political 
points  of  view,  and  not  less  remarkable  in  its  broadly  human 
aspects,  the  campaign  in  the  Caucasus  may  now  be  regarded 
as  having  reached  a  conclusion,  certainly  for  some  time  to  come, 
and,  in  all  probability,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
may  be  considered  as  a  whole.  It  was  no  small  affair,  no  mere 
episode ;  involving,  as  it  did,  the  fate  of  above  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men,  and  ranging  over  a  front  of  some  three  hundred 
miles,  it  would  have  been  rightly  deemed  something  tremendous 
in  any  war  other  than  the  present  colossal  conflict  of  the  nations. 
Yet  the  large  scale  on  which  it  was  conducted  in  such  a  region 
and  at  the  particular  season  of  the  year,  the  extraordinary  bold¬ 
ness  and  at  least  partial  success  of  the  Turkish  plan  of  attack, 
and  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  the  Kussians  that  was  its  final 
result,  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  world,  whose  attention  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  vast  issues  in  the  western  and  in  the  main 
eastern  theatres  of  operations.  The  general  public  had  been 
hardly  aware  that  fighting  of  an  important  character  was  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  Caucasus;  in  our  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  the  com¬ 
muniques  dealing  with  it,  issued  by  the  Russian  Headquarters 
Staff',  which  were  almost  the  only  sources  of  information  avail¬ 
able,  had  been  consistently  stowed  away  in  a  corner  as  if  they 
did  not  count.  Then  suddenly  this  indifference  was  changed  by 
the  publication  of  a  memorable  telegram  on  January  4th  from 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  that  most  laconic  of  men,  addressed 
to  General  Joffre,  another  strong,  silent  man,  which  began  with 
the  significant  words,  “I  hasten  to  give  you  good  news,”  and 
definitely  announced  two  crushing  defeats  of  the  Turks  that  were 
sheer,  irremediable  disaster,  as  later  was  seen  to  be  the  case.  Up 
to  that  time  even  the  Russians  themselves  in  other  parts  of  their 
empire  took  comparatively  slight  notice  of  the  struggle  in  the 
Caucasus,  as  in  their  view  it  was  a  very  secondary  business  when 
compared  with  the  gigantic  and  terrible  contest  being  waged 
in  Poland  and  Galicia ,  nor  at  first  did  they  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  the  achievement  of  their  arms  in  that  area  at  anything  like 
its  full  value — they  spoke  of  it  as  a  “pleasant  little  success  this 
Christmas,”  that  is,  at  their  Christmas,  which  is  twelve  days 
after  ours. 

Further,  the  fact  is  that  while  sharp  fighting  with  the  Turks 
was  not  unexpected,  it  did  not  follow  the  line  anticipated  by  the 
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Russian  Command,  who  looked  and  prepared  for  it  much  more  to 
the  south-east.  Although  Turkey  was  suspect  by  the  Allies 
almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  great  war  in  August  last, 
she  did  not  commit  the  provocative  acts,  including  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Odessa,  until  the  end  of  October.  During  the  intervening 
period  of  three  months,  and  particularly  towards  the  latter  part 
of  it,  Austro-German  pressure  on  the  Russian  front  in  Europe 
necessitated  a  withdrawal  of  some  portion  of  the  Russian  troops 
normally  stationed  on  the  Turkish  frontier  and  in  Caucasia,  and 
known  as  the  “Army  of  the  Caucasus.”  This  force,  which  was 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Caucasus,  was  intended  to  be,  and  generally  was,  kept  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Russian  main  armies  and  separate  from  them, 
and  in  ordinary  times  was  credited  with  180,000  effectives, 
comprised  in  three  army  corps,  various  brigades  of  rifles,  several 
divisions  of  cavalry,  and  numerous  bands  of  Cossacks.  The 
southern  boundary  of  Caucasia  marches  with  both  Turkish  and 
Persian  territory,  and  the  activities  of  this  army  w'ere  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  vice-royalty,  for  it  also  supplied  the  body  of  soldiers 
that  Russia  maintained  in  the  northern  part  of  Persia,  which 
under  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1907  is  recognised  as  the 
“Russian  Sphere.”  Last  year,  before  the  war,  the  number  of 
these  soldiers  was  estimated  at  3,000,  distributed  in  detachments 
throughout  northern  Persia,  notably  at  Tehran,  its  capital,  and 
in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  at  Tabriz,  its  second  city.  Detailed, 
at  all  events  nominally,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  Russian  interests  in  that  long-distracted  country, 
and  too  inconsiderable  to  be  designated  an  army  of  occupation, 
they  yet  constituted  in  a  very  real  sense  the  advance-guard  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  When  the 
Russians  saw  that  war  with  the  Turks  was  inevitable,  their  first 
preoccupation  in  that  region  was  their  frontier,  which  was  so 
vulnerable,  so  little  defended  by  fortifications  of  any  sort,  that 
it  was  called  the  Achilles’  heel  of  Russia.  Attack  was  easy  on 
that  side,  and  thinking  it  was  there  that  the  Turks  would  operate 
in  force,  they  reduced  their  strength,  already  decreased  by  drafts 
to  Europe,  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  and  con¬ 
centrated  the  troops  thus  obtained  north  and  south  of  the  Araxes, 
which  forms  the  international  boundary,  the  central  jx)int  being 
Julfa,  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Tiflis,  and  some  eighty 
miles  distant  from  Tabriz  by  the  best  road  in  Persia. 

The  Turks,  however,  either  foresaw  what  the  Russians  would 
do,  or  were  informed  by  their  spies  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  when  they  developed  their  great  offensive  it  was  found  that 
while  their  attack  did  include  this  south-eastern  part  of  Caucasia, 
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their  main  assault  was  made  elsewhere,  namely,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus  on  their  own  and  the  Eussian  frontier.  Their 
objective  was  not  Tabriz- Julfa-Tiflis,  or  Khoi-Julfa-Tiflis  (Khoi 
lies  west  of  Tabriz  and  is  rather  nearer  Julfa),  but  Sarikamish- 
Kars-Tiflis.  They  deliberately  selected  the  much  harder  route 
because,  it  must  be  held,  they  deemed  the  many  difficulties  which 
it  presented  as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  relatively 
inferior  strength  of  the  Eussians  who  were  defending  it,  and 
by  the  decided  military  advantage  that  comes  from  a  surprise. 
The  plan  of  the  Turkish  Command,  who  no  doubt  were  acting 
under  German  inspiration,  has  been  characterised  as  mad,  but 
it  is  only  right  to  say  that  it  was  madness  with  reason  in  it ;  the 
best  justification  of  it  is  that  it  met  with  a  large  measure  of 
success,  and  indeed  very  nearly  succeeded  altogether.  In  plain 
words,  the  Turks  completely  upset  the  calculations  of  the  Eussians, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  might  allege  another  excuse  for  them 
besides  the  unprotectedness  of  the  Eusso-Persian  frontier.  This 
was  that  the  Turks  had  for  years  prior  to  the  recent  Balkan 
Wars  occupied  the  district  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan, 
between  Lake  Urmia  and  their  own  frontier  towards  Lake  Van, 
and  appeared  to  regard  it  as  a  base  for  warlike  operations  against 
Russia.  The  Eussians  took  the  opportunity  given  by  the  defeat 
of  Turkey  by  the  Balkan  States  to  compel  the  Turks  to  withdraw 
from  Urmia*  but  this  region,  akin  in  religion  and  even  in  speech 
with  the  Ottomans,  still  remained  permeated  by  Turkish  in¬ 
fluences,  and  it  was  by  way  of  Van-Urmia-Khoi  or  -Tabriz  that 
the  main  Turkish  offensive  movement  had  been  expected  to  be 
delivered.  The  Eussians  could  advance  yet  another  excuse  for 
misreading  the  design  of  the  enemy — which  was  that  while  their 
Persian  line  was  not  fortified  at  all,  their  line  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus  was  strongly  fortified ;  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell,  the  Turks,  to  get  at  Tiflis,  their  ultimate  objective  in 
Caucasia  or,  more  correctly,  in  Trans-Caucasia,  had  somehow  to 
get  past  the  great  fortress  of  Kars,  which  barred  the  road.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  Turks  knew  all  about  Kars  as  well  as  about 
other  fortified  positions  in  this  area,  the  whole  of  which  had 
been  in  their  possession  till  the  Eusso-Turkish  War,  and  in  which 
they  had  many  friends  among  its  Mahomedan  tribesmen,  who 
were  none  too  well  affected  towards  their  Eussian  conquerors,  as 
was  proved  by  their  swelling  the  ranks  of  their  co-religionists 
when  the  chance  came  ;  the  Ad  jars  of  the  Chorok  are  still  giving 
the  Eussians  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Before  describing  the  actual  campaign,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note 
that  the  chief  scene  of  the  operations  was  that  wild  “sea  of 
mountains”  sometimes  called  the  Little  Caucasus,  the  Minor 
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Caucasus,  or  the  Anti-Caucasus,  but  more  generally  termed  the 
Armenian  Highlands.  The  ranges  of  the  Caucasus  proper  lie 
to  the  north.  Between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Caucasus,  as  it 
is  convenient  to  name  them,  there  stretches  that  depression,  a 
sort  of  broad  valley,  rising  west  of  its  centre  to  a  considerable 
height  on  a  lofty  ridge  connecting  the  two  systems  of  mountains, 
and  then  descending  again,  which  is  the  most  important  and 
desirable  part  of  Caucasia.  At  the  western  end  is  the  port  of 
Batum  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  the  eastern  the  town  of  Baku, 
the  seat  of  the  oil  industry,  on  the  Caspian.  These  two  places 
are  linked  together  by  a  railway  over  five  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
on  which  somewhat  west  of  midway  stands  the  city  of  Tiflis; 
from  Tiflis  runs  a  branch  line  that  divides  south  of  Alexandropol, 
one  fork  making  south-east  to  Julfa,  as  already  indicated,  and  the 
other  climbing  right  up  into  the  Little  Caucasus,  past  Kars, 
famous  for  its  brave  defence  by  General  Fenwick  Williams  during 
the  Crimean  War,  to  Sarikamish,  a  name  now  as  well  known  to 
all  the  world ;  the  bit  of  the  line  from  Kars  to  Sarikamish  was 
completed  not  quite  two  years  ago.  At  various  points  in  the 
mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  soar  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet 
and  upwards,  there  are  paths  and  tracks  over  the  passes  from 
Russian  into  Turkish  territory,  but  the  main  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  is  the  road  from  Sarikamish  to  Erzerum,  the  principal 
Turkish  fortress  in  Armenia,  an  army  corps  being  stationed  there 
in  times  of  peace,  the  distance  separating  the  latter  from  Kars 
being  about  130  miles.  On  the  Russian  side  the  road  is  a  w^ell- 
made  military  highway,  but  on  the  Turkish  it  is  not  nearly  so 
good ;  from  Erzerum  easterly  it  strikes  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Araxes,  and  passes  through  Hassan  Kaleh,  Koprokoi,  and 
Zivin  to  Kara  Urgan  on  the  frontier.  The  natural  objective  of 
a  Russian  attack  in  this  area  is  Erzerum,  while  that  of  a  Turkish 
is  Kars,  from  which  Tiflis  and  all  the  fine  district  surrounding  it 
can  be  menaced.  Each  objective  had,  so  to  speak,  its  turn. 

As  soon  as  no  vestige  of  doubt  was  longer  possible  that  Turkey 
had  throwm  in  her  lot  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
war  was  declared  on  her,  General  Count  Vorontsov-Dashkov, 
the  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  its 
Army,  acted  with  the  greatest  energy  and  promptitude.  He  had 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  troops  that  remained  in  the  province,  as 
the  Russian  Generalissimo  could  not  afford  to  send  him  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  main  eastern  theatre  in  Europe ;  in  the 
telegram  of  the  Grand  Duke,  referred  to  above,  it  w^as  stated 
that  the  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus  had  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Viceroy  had  from  120,000  to  150,000 
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men  of  all  arms  available,  and  with  this  comparatively  small 
force  he  had  to  conduct  operations  along  the  whole  of  his  southern 
frontier — from  the  Black  Sea  to  fhe  Caspian,  including  part  of 
Persia.  Secrecy  was,  and  has  been,  maintained  as  to  the  number 
of  his  men  in  the  Eussian  sphere  in  Persia,  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  it  was  regarded  in  Petrograd  as  adequate  for 
holding  in  check  and  repelling  the  expected  Turkish  advance  in 
that  quarter ;  whatever  the  number  was,  it  proportionately  de¬ 
creased  his  strength  in  the  Caucasus,  and  indeed  the  success  of 
the  Turkish  offensive  in  the  mountains  in  December  is  explained 
largely  by  this  decrease.  At  the  outset,  however,  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  particular  Turkish  offensive ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  Viceroy  who  made  the  initial  moves. 

Leaving  the  railways  and  marching  rapidly  from  Sarikamish, 
Erivan,  and  other  places,  the  Eussians  in  the  first  days  of 
November  crossed  the  passes,  which  were  already  covered  with 
snow  and  swept  by  bitter  winds,  and  struck  quickly  and  shrewdly 
at  the  enemy  along  a  wide  front — from  Id  in  the  Olti  valley  in 
the  north  to  Bayazid  in  the  south,  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Ararat 
— seizing  the  towns  and  driving  the  Turks  everywhere  before 
them  for  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  the 
frontier.  Probably  in  the  Eussian  view  the  most  important  of 
these  captures  w'as  Bayazid,  which  is  on  the  caravan  route  from 
Tabriz  to  Trebizond,  and  close  to  the  boundaries  of  Persia  and 
Turkey  as  well  as  their  own;  there,  at  all  events,  the  Eussians 
remained  after  they  had  retired  elsewhere,  and  having  re¬ 
organised  its  local  government  are  still  administering  it.  Con¬ 
tinuing  with  all  speed  by  the  main  road  towards  Erzerum,  the 
Russians  on  November  6th,  after  a  brisk  engagement,  took 
Koprokoi,  a  strong  and  well-fortified  position  only  thirty-three 
miles  from  Erzerum  itself,  the  fall  of  which,  correspondents  of 
British  journals  at  Petrograd  somewhat  hastily  asserted  in  their 
despatches,  was  imminent.  But  at  Koprokoi  the  Eussians  en¬ 
countered  a  determined  resistance,  which  was  prolonged  for 
several  weeks,  nor  were  they  able  to  break  it.  For  many  days 
there  was  indecisive  fighting  here  and  at  other  sectors  of  the 
front,  with  a  few  successes  for  the  Eussians,  particularly  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  the  repulse  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
trying  to  capture  the  Khanesur  Pass  in  the  direction  of  Urmia 
in  Persia,  and  a  week  later  in  the  same  and  other  passes  on  the 
way  from  Van  to  Khoi-Julfa,  where  the  enemy  had  made  some 
progress,  confirming  the  Eussian  suspicion,  it  may  be  gathered, 
that  the  real  Turkish  offensive  was  to  be  directed  against  Julfa 
and  the  weak  Eusso-Persian  frontier.  It  is  said  that  the  advance 
of  the  Eussians  towards  Erzerum  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
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reconnaissance  in  force,  and,  considering  their  strength,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  be  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  march  of  the  Turks  on  the  Urmia  district  was  a  mere 
strategic  demonstration  intended  to  deceive  their  opponents,  for  it 
is  now  perfectly  clear  that  they  had  decided  (or  had  had  the 
decision  made  for  them  by  their  German  dictators)  on  quite  another 
and  far  bolder,  if  more  risky,  line  of  action. 

If  more  risky — was  it?  An  ofiicial  Russian  communique 
declared  that  Enver  Pasha  w’as  the  author  of  the  Turkish  plan 
of  campaign,  but  whoever  was  responsible,  it  was  a  brilliant 
conception  which  has  been  unduly  discredited,  not  to  say  ridi¬ 
culed,  because  of  its  ultimate  failure.  It  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  w'hether  the  offensive  the  Turks  undertook  was  more 
risky  than  the  other  possibility,  which  they  were  well  aware  they 
were  expected  to  attempt,  and  where  large  masses  of  men  were 
ready  to  oppose  them.  Knowing  the  mountains  and  what  the 
extreme  rigours  of  wunter  amidst  them  meant,  the  difficulties  of 
transport,  and  even  of  mere  movement,  they  counted  the  cost, 
and  of  set  purpose  faced  it ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  they 
would  argue,  and  rightly,  that  the  Russians  were  affected  by 
precisely  similar  local  conditions.  They  had  to  force  the  passes,  as 
was  the  case  farther  to  the  south-east,  but  here  they  were  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  their  opponents ;  thanks  to  the  Germans, 
they  were  well  equipped  w'ith  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  at  least 
when  they  started.  Kars  was  no  long  distance  away,  and  once  it 
fell  the  road  to  Tiflis,  and  all  that  Tiflis  stood  for,  was  clear,  and 
thousands  of  revolting  tribesmen  would  rush  to  their  standards. 
Finally,  they  were  never  far  from  Erzerum,  an  infinitely  better 
base  than  Van.  For  weeks  before  war  was  declared  on  Turkey 
German  engineers  had  been  ^tively  engaged  in  fortifying  and 
strengthening  Erzerum,  and  had  filled  it  with  military  stores  of 
every  kind.  The  plan  was  carried  out  up  to  a  point  with  skill, 
bravery,  and  resolution;  the  Turks  fought,  according  to  Russian 
accounts,  as  if  they  were  possessed,  and  for  the  time  carried  all 
before  them.  This  is  not  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  Russian 
soldiers ;  rather  thereby  is  the  magnificence  of  their  eventual 
triumph  so  much  the  more  enhanced.  The  Turks  were  met  by  a 
courage  and  devotion  surpassing  their  own — by  the  almost  invinc¬ 
ible  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  Russian  infantry,  which 
astounded  and  overcame  the  great  Frederick.  The  Turkish  plan 
failed,  but  it  was  within  an  ace  of  success,  of  complete  and  absolute 
success ;  if  it  went  down  in  stark  catastrophe  on  the  field  of  Sari- 
kamish,  where  the  Russians,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  had  a 
decided  advantage  in  their  superior  artillery,  the  dShdcle  could 
not,  almost  to  a  certainty,  have  occurred  had  not  a  mere  handful, 
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by  comparison  with  their  assailants,  of  dauntless  and  determined 
Russians  at  Ardahan  delayed  and  defeated  the  realisation  of  the 
most  essential  feature  of  the  whole  scheme. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  November  that  the  Turks  began  to  put 
their  plan  of  campaign  into  execution,  and  winter  had  already  set 
in,  not  only  in  the  mountains,  but  throughout  the  Armenian 
plateau.  The  Eussians  were  held  up  but  still  fighting  hard  at 
Koprokoi,  and  had  made  no  further  advance  of  moment  on  the 
rest  of  their  front,  north  or  south.  There  was  no  longer  talk  in 
Petrograd  of  the  imminent  fall  of  Erzerum ;  instead,  the  military 
critic  of  the  Retch  admitted  that  the  Turks  w’ere  making  a 
spirited  struggle  in  spite  of  their  enormous  losses,  and  that  they 
were  well-trained,  well-equipped,  disciplined,  and  enduring.  The 
phrase  “enormous  losses”  has  been  used  so  often  in  this  war, 
and  with  so  elastic  a  signification,  that  apart  from  figures  being 
given  it  has  come  to  have  little  meaning  ;  but  whether  their  losses 
were  enormous  or  not,  the  Turks  were  now  in  great  strength,  in 
far  greater  strength  than  the  Eussians.  Under  Hassan  Izzet 
Pasha,  its  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Ottoman  “Third  Army,” 
which  included  some  of  Turkey’s  best  troops,  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  at  Erzerum  ;  it  consisted  of  three  army  corps,  each  of  three 
divisions  :  the  9th  Army  Corps,  whose  headquarters  w^as  Erzerum 
itself ;  the  10th  Army  Corps,  from  Erzingan ;  and  the  11th  Army 
Corps,  from  Van.  With  auxiliaries  this  army  numbered  about 
120,000  men.  On  its  right,  deployed  south-east  of  Erzerum,  were 
forces,  perhaps  drawn  from  Van  or  even  Mosul ;  and  still  farther 
on  its  right  were  two  or  three  Turkish  regiments  and  masses  of 
Kurdish  irregulars.  This  right  wing,  which  extended  into 
Persia,  was  nowhere  strong,  and  was  not  prominent  in  the  un^ 
folding  of  the  Turkish  offensive,  but  it  kept  more  or  less  busily 
employed  considerable  Eussian  forces  whose  presence  was  much 
needed  in  the  centre — they  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of 
inflicting  on  it  a  defeat  on  December  26th  at  Dutak  that  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  co-operating  in  the  main  attack,  as  may  have  been 
the  design.  Of  far  greater  consequence  was  the  Turkish  left  wing, 
which  was  made  up  of  two  divisions  of  the  1st  Army  Corps, 
brought  at  the  outset  of  the  war  from  Constantinople  and  landed 
at  Kopa  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  south  of  Batum,  and 
supplemented  by  many  irregulars  in  the  district  of  the  Chorok 
(north-east  of  Erzerum),  where  its  concentration  was  effected.  It 
had  been  the  original  intention  of  the  Turks  that  this  army  should 
strike  at  Batum  when  it  was  in  sufficient  force  by  additions  from 
oversea,  but  as  the  result  of  Eussian  resistance  on  land,  and 
especially  of  various  actions  between  the  Turkish  and  Eussian 
Fleets,  which  ended  in  the  latter  gaining  the  control  of  the  Black 
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Sea,  the  idea  was  rendered  impracticable  and  was  abandoned. 
Meanwhile,  the  plan  for  the  big  offensive  in  the  Caucasus  had 
been  evolved,  and  the  1st  Army  Corps  and  its  supports  were 
fitted  into  it  as  the  left  wing.  This  wing  may  have  had  from 
30,000  to  35,000  combatants;  the  precise  figure  is  uncertain,  but 
it  must  have  been  fairly  large.  Hassan  Izzet  Pasha,  or  Enver 
Pasha,  if,  as  is  thought,  it  was  he  who  really  was  in  chief  com¬ 
mand,  had  in  all  probability  upwards  of  160,000  men  at  his 
disposition,  and  the  operations  he  set  on  foot  soon  disclosed  the 
familiar  German  turning  movement  which  aims  at  the  envelop¬ 
ment  and  destruction  or  surrender  of  an  enemy  army  in  some 
particular  locality — in  this  case,  the  Russians  on  the  line 
Sarikamish-Kars. 

Naturally  the  Russians,  like  any  other  people  in  the  same 
circumstances,  do  not  make  a  ])oint  in  their  communiques  of 
announcing  their  retirements  and  reverses,  and  definite  Turkish 
information  is  lacking ;  but  while  some  of  the  details  of  this 
remarkable  movement  are  still  obscure,  its  principal  outlines  are 
sufficiently  clear. 

I.  In  the  Centre ;  the  main  attack.  During  the  last  days  of 
November  and  the  first  of  December  the  10th  Army  Corps  moved 
out  from  Erzerum  in  a  north-easterly  direction  by  roads  or  tracks 
which  must  have  been  passable,  two  divisions  marching  on 
Ardost  in  the  Sivri  valley,  and  one  division  on  Id  in  the  adjoining 
valley  of  the  Olti,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Chorok.  The 
Russians  had  occupied  these  frontier  posts,  which  are  in  Turkish 
territory,  early  in  November ;  the  Turks  now'  drove  them  out, 
and  advancing  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  mountains  took  Olti,  a 
little  towm,  but  the  most  important  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  starting  place  of  several  tracks  leading  southward  to  Sari- 
kamish,  to  the  railway  two  or  three  miles  east  of  it,  and  even  to 
Kars.  Pushing  the  Russians  before  it,  but  slowdy,  for  they  fought 
with  characteristic  “stubbornness,”  giving  way  only  under  the 
pressure  of  greatly  superior  numbers,  the  10th  Army  Corps 
marched  on  to  Sarikamish,  wdth  the  intention,  of  course,  of 
taking  the  Russians  there  in  flank  and  rear,  and  capturing  the 
railway  to  Kars.  It  reached  its  objective  in  the  fourth  week  of 
December.  At  the  same  time  the  Russians  were  assailed  in  front 
by  the  9th  Army  Corps,  which  now  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
In  conjunction  with  the  11th  Army  Corps,  the  9th  Corps,  by  the 
third  week  in  December,  had  compelled  the  Russians,  after 
severe  fighting,  but  here  also  far  outnumbered,  to  withdraw'  from 
Koprokoi  and  other  positions  east  of  it  on  the  main  road  to  Sari¬ 
kamish,  and  had  forced  them  back  into  the  mountains.  Besides 
the  main  road  there  are  in  the  vicinity  two  paths  from  the  foot- 
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hills  that  cross  over  to  Sarikamish  on  different  passes,  and  on 
one  of  these  tracks  at  Korosan,  a  few  miles  from  the  highway,  the 
11th  Corps  halted,  attacked  and  “contained”  the  Russians  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  them,  while  the  9th  Corps  fought  its  way  over 
the  pass  on  the  main  road,  and  got  into  touch  with  the  10th 
Corps.  These  two  corps  then  assaulted  the  Russian  forces,  and 
after  several  days’  sanguinary  onslaughts,  but  with  numbers 
still  decidedly  in  their  favour,  took  Sarikamish  and  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  railway  beyond  it,  as  the  year  drew  to  an  end — the 
date  in  variously  given  as  December  26th  and  December  28th, 
the  uncertainty  being  possibly  due  to  there  being  some  doubt  as 
to  what  was  exactly  meant  by  the  word  Sarikamish,  for  though 
the  town  was  captured  the  battle  of  Sarikamish  was  by  no  means 
at  an  end. 

II.  The  Right  Wing ;  largely  negligible,  as  noted  above. 

III.  The  Left  Wing ;  most  important  outflanking  movement, 
and  scarcely  subsidiary  to  that  of  I.,  but  co-ordinated  with  it. 
In  addition  to  the  highway  from  Erzerum  to  Sarikamish  there 
is  but  one  other  good  road,  and  that  is  fo  speak  relatively,  in  the 
Little  Caucasus.  It  climbs  up  from  Datum  through  the  valley  of 
the  Chorok  to  Artvin,  thence  to  Ardanuch  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  next  to  Ardahan,  from  which  it  goes  down  direct 
to  Kars.  The  1st  Corps,  operating  in  the  Chorok  region,  and 
materially  assisted  by  the  rebellious  Adjars  of  the  country,  seized 
this  road,  occupied  Ardanuch,  and  after  a  desperate  Russian 
resistance  lasting  seventeen  days,  which  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  heroic  in  history,  took  Ardahan,  and  threatened  an 
immediate  descent  on  Kars,  which  if  it  succeeded  would  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  west  of  it,  that  is,  at  Sarikamish, 
from  Kars. 

To  sum  up.  On  January  1st  the  Turks  were  in  possession  of 
Sarikamish  and  part  of  the  railway,  though  they  had  destroyed  a 
bit  of  it,  and  on  January  2nd  they  also  held  Ardahan.  It  looked 
for  all  the  world  as  if  the  Turkish  plan  were  working  out  into  a 
great  victory.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  messages  wired 
by  the  correspondents  of  our  journals,  it  could  be  discerned  that 
Petrograd  was  anxious  and  uneasy ;  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times  said  that  “it  must  be  recognised  that  the  Turks  under 
German  leadership  have  displayed  exceptional  qualities  of 
generalship.”  The  Turks  themselves  appeared  to  be  in  no  doubt 
of  the  issue ;  it  is  stated  that  Enver  Pasha  was  so  confident  of 
the  result  that  he  said  he  expected  to  be  in  Tiflis  within  a  few 
days.  It  was  perhaps  of  this  particular  time  that  the  writer  of 
the  German  official  communique  w^as  speaking  when  he  reported 
that  in  Berlin  military  circles  the  situation  of  the  Turkish  Army 
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in  the  Caucasus  was  considered  to  be  exceedingly  favourable. 
But  the  Viceroy  and  his  military  advisers  had  grasped  the  situa¬ 
tion,  too.  The  Turks  had  been  made  to  pay  very  dearly  for  every 
foot  of  their  advance,  but  even  so  they  remained  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  Eussians,  who  therefore  needed  to  be  strongly 
reinforced.  Persia  was  denuded  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  hurried  forward  to  the  front  by  rail  from 
Kars,  Erivan,  and  Julfa — almost,  but  not  quite,  too  late.  They 
would  have  been  altogether  too  late  if  the  1st  Army  Corps  had 
been  able  to  make  its  contemplated  descent  on  Kars,  and  the  first 
concern  of  the  Viceroy  had  been  to  send  supports  to  the  gallant 
regiment  which  alone  had  so  long  withstood  the  attack  of  the  two 
divisions  of  this  Corps  before  and  at  Ardahan.  Yet  larger  rein¬ 
forcements  were  dispatched  to  Sarikamish,  and  they  arrived  to 
find  that  though  the  place  had  been  reft  from  Russian  hands  the 
battle  was  being  waged  with  no  less  determined  persistence  and 
tenacity  by  their  compatriots.  "But  neither  at  Ardahan  nor  at 
Sarikamish  were  the  Russians,  even  in  the  closing  stages,  nearly 
so  numerous  as  the  Turks. 

It  w'as,  however,  written,  as  the  Turks  themselves  would  say, 
that  their  plan,  even  on  the  edge  of  seeming  fulfilment,  was 
doomed  to  failure  of  the  most  disastrous  kind ;  but  the  writing 
was,  all  said  and  done,  the  writing  of  that  first-class  fighting  man, 
the  Russian  infantryman,  who,  like  another  famous  first-class 
fighting  man,  does  not  know  when  he  is  beaten.  Beaten  he  was 
at  Ardahan  and  at  Sarikamish,  but  at  both  he,  as  it  were,  held 
out  and  would  not  acknowledge  defeat.  Erom  neither  was  he 
forced  in  rout  and  disorder ;  from  Ardahan  he  fell  back  slightly, 
and  from  Sarikamish  about  three  miles.  When  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  came  up  the  Russians,  thanks  to  the  valour  of  these  hard- 
pressed  but  undaunted  infantry  of  theirs,  were  at  once  in  a 
position  to  undertake  a  vigorous  offensive,  which  developed  into 
glorious  victories,  gained  practically  simultaneously.  In  point  of 
time  they  succeeded  first  at  Ardahan,  Sunday,  January  3rd.  It 
had  been  understood  in  this  country  that  they  consummated  their 
overwhelming  triumph  at  Sarikamish  on  the  same  day,  but  an 
official  survey  of  the  operations,  published  in  Petrograd  on 
February  1st  by  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  definitely  fixes  the  date  as  Monday,  January  4th ;  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  Turkish  left  wing  was  smashed  a  day  earlier 
than  the  centre.  Details  of  the  course  of  the  struggle  are  lacking, 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tremendous  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  belligerents  was  the  artillery  which  the  Russian  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  able  to  bring  on  the  scene  in  both  areas — a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  matter  with  respect  to  the  Sarikamish  front,  to  which 
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the  railway  gave  access,  but  an  extremely  arduous  business  at 
Ardahan,  forty  miles  up  the  mountains  by  road  from  Kars. 

Hardly  any  information  regarding  the  battle  of  Ardahan  can 
be  obtained  beyond  statements  that  after  the  place  was  bombarded 
the  Russians  drove  the  1st  Army  Corps  out  of  it  at  the  ix)int 
of  the  bayonet,  and  by  repeated  charges  utterly  routed  the  enemy, 
who  was  crushed  into  fragments.  These  broken  remnants  fled 
in  confusion  back  to  Ardanuch,  but,  hotly  pursued,  were  not 
allowed  to  rest  there  long,  as  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  victors 
on  January  18th.  Some  survivors  from  the  wreck  made  good  their 
escape  into  their  own  territory,  while  others  sought  refuge  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Chorok  ranges,  where  the  Adjars  gave  them 
shelter,  but  as  a  combatant  force  the  Turkish  left  wing  had 
been  swept  out  of  existence.  The  fighting  in  and  about  Sari- 
kamish  lasted  in  all  nearly  a  fortnight,  hut  the  various  and 
varying  accounts  of  its  later  phases  convey  a  somewhat  blurred 
impression  rather  than  provide  a  consecutive  narrative.  That 
impression  is  mainly  of  great  masses  of  Turks,  brave  to  the  last 
but  famished  and  half-frozen,  being  mown  down  by  guns  and 
maxims  and  rifle-fire  on  the  main  road,  in  the  passes,  and  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  or  of  their  fierce  attacks  repulsed 
and  Russian  counter-attacks  driven  home,  the  cold  steel  finishing 
what  was  left  undone  by  shell  and  bullet — the  whole  against  a 
background  of  snow,  in  an  atmosphere  so  arctic  that  the  wounded 
succumbed  to  the  cold  where  they  fell.  Doubtless  it  was  all 
desperate  and  sanguinary  enough.  By  the  end,  the  9th  Corps, 
with  the  exception  of  its  general,  Iskhan  Pasha,  its  divisional 
commanders,  and  a  few  hundred  officers  and  men  who  capitulated, 
was  totally  destroyed,  while  the  10th  Corps  was  decisively 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  what  remained  of  it  making  its  way 
back  to  Olti  as  best  it  could,  and  losing  more  men  and  material 
ever  as  it  went.  Thus,  of  the  Turkish  centre  one-third  was 
absolutely  demolished,  and  another  third  battered  to  pieces  and 
dispersed ;  with  the  left  wing  gone  this  meant  that  the  plan  of 
campaign,  well-conceived  as  it  was,  and  carried  out  with  success 
for  about  a  month,  had  after  all  finally  crashed  down  in  blackest 
ruin. 

News  of  this  disaster  reached  Enver  Pasha,  who  was  probably 
at  Erzerum  or  Koprokoi  at  this  time,  and  with  a  view  to  attempt¬ 
ing  to  retrieve  the  situation,  or  at  least  of  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  10th  Corps,  he  hastened  to  Korosan,  where  the  11th  Corps, 
the  remaining  third  of  the  centre,  was  still  in  position,  holding,  or 
perhaps  being  held  by,  the  Russians  in  front  of  it.  Putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  11th  Corps,  whose  commander  he  is  said  to 
have  had  executed — why  is  not  clear — Enver  moved  it  up  to 
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Kara  Urgan,  a  post  on  the  main  road  to  Sarikamish  just  on  the 
frontier,  and  was  joined  by  fresh  troops  in  such  numbers  that, 
according  to  one  account,  which,  however,  must  be  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated,  his  force  w'as  100,000  strong.  Kara  Urgan  is  about 
a  dozen  miles  west  of  Sarikamish,  and  the  Eussians  advancing 
from  the  latter  on  the  former  engaged  this  army,  whose  offensive 
was  so  resolute  that  for  four  days  they  made  no  headway  against 
it.  On  January  11th  the  tide  turned,  but  it  was  not  till  January 
16th,  when  a  strongly  fortified  Turkish  position  at  Zivin,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Kara  Urgan,  was  stormed,  that  victory  was  assured 
and  the  Turks  were  thoroughly  routed.  “Despite  violent  snow¬ 
storms,  which  lasted  from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  January,  render¬ 
ing  the  roads  very  difficult,  our  troops  by  dint  of  the  greatest 
heroism  and  extraordinary  tenacity  progressed  continuously  with 
attack  after  attack,”  says  the  Eussian  communique  of  February 
1st ;  “the  enemy’s  forces  were  completely  broken  up  and  retreated 
precipitately,  abandoning  wounded  and  ammunition  and  flinging 
their  guns  down  precipices.”  In  other  words,  Kara  Urgan  re¬ 
peated  the  same  story  as  Ardahan  and  Sarikamish.  For  five  days 
the  Eussians  kept  indefatigably  pursuing  the  Turks,  dislodging 
them  from  point  after  point,  until  they  fled,  demoralised  and  shat¬ 
tered,  back  towards  Erzerum.  This  completed  the  dehcicle,  and 
with  the  exception  of  desultory  and  insignificant  encounters  in 
the  Olti  region  with  the  remains  of  the  10th  Corps,  concluded  the 
campaign  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Eussian  assault  on  Erzerum  itself 
being  left  to  some  other,  but  probably  not  far  distant,  time.  On 
the  stricken  fields  of  the  Caucasus  the  Turks  are  reported  to  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  guns,  and  their  loss  in 
killed  and  prisoners  cannot  have  been  much,  if  at  all,  short  of 
70,000  men. 

Pressure  on  the  Eussians  at  Ardahan  and  Sarikamish  in  late 
December  had  caused  them  to  transfer  to  these  places  troops  from 
the  Persian  side  of  operations,  and  intelligence  of  this  no  doubt 
reached  the  Turks  in  that  quarter  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
formed  the  extreme  right  wing.  Accordingly,  they  advanced; 
one  column  from  the  direction  of  Van  marched  into  Persia,  and 
little  heeding  the  protests  of  the  helpless  Persian  Government, 
occupied  on  January  6th  Selmas  and  Urmia,  from  which  it  w'ent 
on  towards  Khoi ;  while  a  second  column  from  the  direction  of 
Mosul  penetrated  Persia  south  of  Lake  Urmia,  and  then  by  way 
of  Miandob  and  Maraga  reached  Tabriz,  appearing  before  that 
city  on  January  13th,  and,  after  negotiations  with  the  Persians, 
entering  it  apparently  two  days  later.  From  Tabriz  the  Turks 
then  proceeded  to  Marand,  which  is  about  half-way  between  the 
former  and  Julfa,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  farthest  point  of 
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their  advance  towards  the  Eussian  frontier.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Ardahan  and  Sarikamish,  if  not  Kara  Urgan,  had  been  fought 
and  won  by  the  Russians,  who  now  rapidly  swung  round  to  this 
part  of  their  front  considerable  forces  by  rail  to  Julfa,  from  which, 
starting  on  January  24th,  they  swiftly  came  up  to  Marand.  The 
Turks  retreated,  but  were  brought  to  battle  soon  afterwards  at 
Sufian,  seventeen  miles  nearer  Tabriz,  in  an  important  engage¬ 
ment  in  which  they  were  thoroughly  beaten  with  heavy  loss ;  the 
Russians  had  manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  to  Tabriz,  and  they  were  driven  southwards  of  it  in  great 
disorder.  On  January  30th  the  Russians  re-entered  Tabriz,  and 
will  undoubtedly  lose  little  time  in  expelling  the  Turks  from 
other  parts  of  Persia.  In  this  area,  then,  as  in  the  Little 
Caucasus,  the  Turks  have  utterly  failed.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  Persians  had  any  share  with  the  Turks  in  fighting 
the  Russians.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  some  Persians  did 
join  the  Turks,  and  one  Russian  journal  appears  to  see  ground 
in  this  for  saying  that  their  soldiers  now  occupy  Tabriz  as  con¬ 
querors,  and  not  as  formerly  as  a  sort  of  police.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Persian  Government  maintained  as  “correct” 
an  attitude  as  was  possible  in  its  embarrassed  circumstances. 
The  truth  is  that  the  fate  of  Persia,  the  internal  state  of  which 
has  improved  hardly  at  all  since  the  present  writer  discussed  it 
in  this  Review  in  February,  1912,  is  not  the  least  of  the  many 
perplexing  problems  which  must  come  up  for  solution  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  Robert  Machray. 
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A  Letter  from  Cape  Town. 

“A  plot,  a  good  plot,  and  excellent  friends.” 

Henry  II.,  Part  I.,  Act  I.,  Scene  III. 

Few  countries  have  been  dealt  a  more  cruel  blow  than  South 
Africa  by  the  rebellion ;  and  few  countries  could  have  rallied 
more  nobly  against  this  treacherous  blow.  The  warning  note 
had  already  been  struck,  as  anyone  can  see  by  perusing  the  works 
of  General  von  Bernhardi ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  frank  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Germany’s  aims  were  not  taken  seriously  in  this  country  : 
indeed,  the  very  frankness  of  the  author  may  be  said  to  have 
disarmed  suspicion.  It  was  only  when  the  long-suspected  war 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  that  many  writers  who  had  hitherto 
clung  to  the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-German  entente — and  amongst 
them  must  be  included  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle — were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  their  mistake.  And  yet,  as  was  seen  by  many 
students  of  Anglo-German  politics,  who  had  fought  tooth  and 
nail  for  a  big  navy  and  some  form  of  national  service,^  von 
Bernhardi ’s  remarks  were  only  the  natural  development  of 
Bismarck’s  policy.  In  fact,  the  Iron  Chancellor  summed  it  up 
himself  in  one  admirable  if  somewhat  brutal  phrase,  when  he 
met  Jules  Favre  at  Ferrieres  and  made  it  clear  that  the  cession  [ 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  a  sine  quA  non  of  peace  : — “Je  suis  [ 
sur  que  dans  un  temps  prochain  nous  aurons  une  nouvelle  guerre  j 
avec  vous,  et  nous  voulons  la  faire  avec  tous  nos  avantages.” 

“Avec  tous  nos  avantages,”  that  is  the  keynote  of  German 
policy,  as  was  expressly  shown  in  von  Bernhardi’s  amazing  book. 
Amazing,  because  it  foreshadowed  faithfully  the  policy  that 
Germany  must  follow,  in  order  to  gain  her  ends  in  the  struggle 
for  world  supremacy.  His  writings  are  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  studied  hypocrisy  shown  by  other  German  authors,  and 
obviously  spring  from  a  supreme  confidence  in  the  invincibility 
of  Germany.  For  this  reason,  he  never  hesitates  to  foretell  her 
methods,  in  a  manner  that  now  seems  incredible.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  very  confidence  in  his  country’s  invincibility  came 
from  a  complete  trust  in  the  veracity  of  the  various  German 
foreign  agents ;  and,  as  has  been  proved,  these  very  agents  have 
shown  themselves  broken  reeds.  The  logic  of  cold  facts  soon 

(1)  I  refer  here  to  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  National  League  under 
the  presidency  of  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  and  to  several  well-known  publicists. 
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showed  the  Kaiser  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their 
reports  of  the  gigantic  dissensions  which  were  to  shake  the  fabric 
of  the  British  Empire  to  its  foundations.  And,  as  von  Bernhardi 
himself  lays  down  as  an  axiom,  “Every  mistake  in  big  matters 
is  fatal,”  one  can  understand  how  the  failure  of  Ireland  to  welcome 
German  soldiers  on  her  shore ;  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  declare 
their  independence ;  of  India  and  Egypt  to  burst  out  into  open 
mutiny ;  of  South  Africa  to  blaze  into  rebellion  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  has  upset  German  plans.  Von  Bernhardi  wrote 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Germany  to  gain  a  footing  in  Morocco, 
not  that  she  would  gain  any  material  advantage  from  territorial 
possessions  there,  but  because,  once  established  in  North  Africa, 
she  could  always  trump  up  some  excuse  for  a  diplomatic  quarrel, 
which,  if  the  moment  was  propitious,  could  be  made  to  lead  to 
war.  Similarly,  in  the  event  of  European  complications,  it  was 
essential  that  Great  Britain  should  find  herself  fully  occupied 
with  internal  dissensions  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  which 
would  distract  her  attention  from  any  scheme  of  co-operation  with 
the  other  partners  of  the  Triple  Entente.  Yet,  despite  the  most 
flattering  reports  from  German  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
predicting  skilfully  organised  risings  in  India,  Egypt,  and  else¬ 
where,  the  one  return  for  the  millions  of  bribe  money  has  been 
the  movement  in  South  Africa,  engineered  by  Maritz,  Beyers, 
and  de  Wet. 

It  is  entirely  due  to  the  brilliant  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
South  African  Premier  and  his  colleague.  General  Smuts,  that 
the  principal  figures  of  the  rebellion  have  already  disappeared, 
but  notwithstanding  this  success,  the  Intelligence  Department 
has  so  far  not  shed  much  light  on  the  inner  history  of  the  rebellion 
before  it  blazed  out.  We  know  that,  as  far  as  the  extent  of 
the  movement  and  the  numbers  of  leading  men  involved  are 
concerned,  the  Kaiser  was  bitterly  disapj^iointed ;  but  the  guilty 
complicity  of  certain  suspected  persons,  apart  from  the  three 
names  mentioned  above,  is  veiled  in  mystery. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  hint  of  any  rift  in  the  unity 
of  the  Union  Parliament  was  given,  when  General  Hertzog,  a 
bitter  and  determined  enemy  of  Botha,  opposed  the  project  of 
dispatching  an  expeditionary  force  against  German  South-West 
Africa.  Strategical  considerations  made  such  a  move  an  absolute 
necessity.  Without  a  direct  attack  on  that  coast,  the  seizure  of 
Walfisch  Bay  by  Germany  was  merely  a  matter  of  time,  in  which 
case,  the  finest,  indeed  the  only,  anchorage  south  of  Portuguese 
territory,  would  have  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  The  existence  of 
the  powerful  wireless  station  at  Windhuk,  moreover,  was  doing 
great  service  on  behalf  of  the  nomad  German  commerce- 
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destroyers ;  and  the  safety  of  the  ocean  route  between  home  ports 
and  the  Cape  demanded  its  destruction.  Above  all,  there  always 
loomed  the  menace  of  a  native  rising  on  the  Bechuana  frontier, 
fomented  by  German  intrigues. 

Hertzog,  however,  professed  to  be  blind  to  all  these  arguments, 
and  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  strictly  defensive  attitude. 
Indeed,  his  speeches  were  so  constructed  as  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Union  was  not  at  war  with  Germany.  “This  is 
not  our  war,”  he  said;  whereupon  Smuts  retorted,  “Then,  whose 
war  is  it?”  But  Hertzog  seemed  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the 
Union  is  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  an  acri¬ 
monious  debate  ensued,  in  which  his  amendment  was  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Sir  Thomas  Smartt,  Merriman, 
with  the  official  Opposition,  and  the  Labour  members,  accorded 
the  Government  their  loyal  support. 

Then  came  the  strange  events  of  September  15th,  a  day 
destined  to  have  great  influence  on  the  black  disease  of  treachery, 
the  existence  of  which  was  as  yet  barely  suspected. 

A  gang  of  motor-bandits,  which  had  been  operating  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  had  been  run  to  earth  among  the  hills,  and  a  regular 
siege  of  their  cave  was  started  by  the  police ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
episode  vividly  recalled  the  Sidney  Street  incident  in  London 
and  the  final  acts  of  the  Bonnot,  Gernier  et  Cie.  drama  ^  at 
Choisy-le-Roi  and  Nogent-sur-Marne.  Night  falling  before  they 
could  be  dug  out,  fears  were  entertained  lest  a  rescue  might  be 
attempted  by  their  friends,  and  therefore  all  roads  to  and  from 
Johannesburg  were  strictly  patrolled  by  armed  guards,  who  had 
received  instructions  to  stop  and  search  all  cars.  Towards  mid¬ 
night  a  big  touring  car  came  whizzing  along  the  Potchefstroom 
road,  until  it  was  summoned  to  stop  just  outside  Langlaate. 
The  sentry  repeated  his  challenge,  and,  on  finding  no  attention 
paid  to  his  call,  fired.  The  rest  of  the  patrol  hastened  to  the 
scene,  the  car  pulled  up,  when  it  was  found  to  contain  Generals 
Beyers  and  de  la  Eey,  the  latter  dead,  shot  through  the  heart. 

The  natural  disinclination  to  sully  a  dead  man’s  reputation  has, 
until  quite  recently,  caused  the  motive  of  this  midnight  drive  on 
the  part  of  the  two  generals  to  be  hushed  up.  But  the  facts  have 
now  come  out,  and  it  is  known  that  Beyers  and  Colonel  Kemp, 
who  had  already  sent  in  their  resignations  from  the  Defence 
Force,  had  planned  to  start  the  rebellion  by  drawing  on  the 
1,000  men,  then  in  Potchefstroom  camp,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  their  three  weeks’  training. 

That  morning  on  parade  they  had  been  harangued  by  their 

(1)  The  Paris  gang  which  held  up  the  Chantilly  bank  in  broad  daylight,  and 
terrorised  the  French  capital  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
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officers,  who  had  urged  them  to  refuse  to  volunteer  for  German 
South-West  Africa,  but  to  leave  that  task  to  the  “rooineks.”* 
Many  loyalists,  who  openly  showed  their  disgust  at  this,  were 
jeered  at,  and  Kemp  collected  as  much  of  the  ammunition  as 
he  could  and  stored  it  in  his  own  tent. 

During  the  afternoon  the  loyalists  held  a  meeting  and,  recog¬ 
nising  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  decided  to  send  a  native 
runner  to  Smuts  with  a  warning. 

The  conspirators,  both  male  and  female,  gathered  in  a  house 
in  Berg  Street  that  night,  and  sat  there  waiting  for  the  sound 
of  Beyers’  car.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  another  group 
of  watchers  waiting  many  hundred  years  ago  for  another  who 
would  not  come.  “Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot?” 

But  at  3  a.m.  Beyers,  cowed  and  unnerved,  was  obliged  to 
telephone  from  Langlaate,  relating  the  fatal  accident  to  de  la 
Key,  and  explaining  he  could  not  come.  There  was  something 
like  a  panic  among  the  disloyal  plotters,  and  morning  dawned 
without  seeing  the  Vierkleur  hoisted  over  Potchefstroom. 

Kemp,  with  brazen  assurance,  withdrew  his  resignation,  but 
received  the  snub  direct  from  Smuts,  who  had  been  fully  informed 
of  his  schemes.  Beyers  was  asked  to  explain  his  conduct,  and 
by  the  publication  of  his  correspondence  with  Smuts  was  publicly 
and  irretrievably  committed  to  the  rebel  side.  His  designation 
of  the  offensive  movement  directed  against  German  South-West 
Africa  as  a  “robber  raid,”  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  the  extra  volunteers  asked  for  by  Botha  rallied  to  the 
colours  with  exemplary  enthusiasm. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  well-timed  death  of  de  la  Bey 
caused  this  affair  to  be  hushed  up :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  came  to  be  with  Beyers  in  a  car  bound  on  such  an  errand, 
unless  he  knew  his  companion’s  purpose.  The  shot,  therefore, 
was  a  lucky  one  for  the  Union,  since  de  la  Bey  was  a  man  of 
influence  only  second  to  the  ex-President  Steyn.  He  possessed 
the  culture  of  Beyers,  and  was  as  much  loved  as  de  Wet  on  the 
back  veldt.  His  military  skill  and  knowledge,  moreover,  would 
have  been  of  immense  service  to  the  rebels. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  rebellion  has  been  the 
association  of  three  men  of  such  widely  different  character  and 
antecedents  as  Maritz,  Beyers,  and  Christian  de  Wet.  The  first- 
named  is  little  else  than  an  adventurer,  pure  and  simple.  Some¬ 
what  squat  in  figure,  coarse  and  brutal  in  speech  and  manner, 
Maritz  is  a  born  fighter,  and  none  too  scrupulous  as  to  what  side 
or  in  what  cause  he  is  fighting,  provided  that  he  is  well  paid. 

(1)  A  contemptuous  term  for  Englishmen,  lit.  “rednecks.” 
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He  is  venal  to  the  core,  and  it  is  not  difi&cult  to  guess  that 
German  gold  proved  an  alluring  bait  in  seducing  him  from  his 
loyalty.  Subtlety  has  no  place  in  the  composition  of  his  character, 
and  for  that  reason  his  frank  treachery,  and  more  especially  his 
impudent  ultimatum  to  Col.  Brits,  threw  an  interesting  illumina¬ 
tion  on  some  dark  corners  of  the  conspiracy.  His  message  was 
couched  in  these  terms  :  “That  unless  the  Union  Government 
allowed  Beyers,  de  Wet,  Hertzog,  Kemp,  and  Muller  to  meet 
him,  where  he  then  was,  before  10  a.m.  on  Sunday,  October  11th, 
so  that  he  might  obtain  instructions  from  them,  he  would  forth¬ 
with  attack  Col.  Brits  and,  further,  invade  the  Union.” 

Maritz  openly  named  these  men  as  associates  in  the  plot,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  no  need  to  consult  them.  De  Wet  had  not 
then  broken  his  oath,  but  Kemp  and  Muller  were  already  with 
Beyers,  and  suspicions,  which  had  been  aroused  over  Hertzog’ s 
previous  demeanour,  were  now  freely  expressed.  He  was  publicly 
challenged  to  state  his  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Beyers  and 
Maritz,  but  took  refuge  in  an  ambiguous  and  non-committal 
reply,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Delphic  oracle.  Shrewd 
hints  were  also  made  as  to  the  identity  of  an  even  more  sinister 
and  important  figure  in  the  background,  the  ex-President  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  Dr.  Steyn.  He  was  known  to  nurse  a 
relentless  hatred  of  the  British,  and  when  he,  in  his  turn,  was 
asked  on  all  sides  to  use  his  influence  to  persuade  the  rebels  to 
lay  down  arms,  and  take  advantage  of  the  amnesty  which  w^as 
later  on  offered  by  the  Government  to  those  who  should  return 
to  their  farms  by  November  21st,  he  maintained  a  stony  silence 
and  refused  to  lift  a  finger.  Even  the  example  set  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  whose  leaders  spoke  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
strongest  words,  failed  to  shake  his  attitude  of  apparent  in¬ 
difference. 

General  Smuts,  in  an  eloquent  speech  at  Johannesburg,  made 
a  direct  allusion  to  these  overtures.  “They  (the  rebels)  had  their 
own  leaders — leaders  to  whom  the  people  looked — and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  anxious  to  give  these  leaders  every  chance  to  show 
their  patriotism  and  their  powers  of  leadership  in  this  great  crisis. 
Efforts  were  being  made — very  serious  efforts — by  very  important 
gentlemen  in  that  Province  (the  Orange  River  Colony)  to  see 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  the  rebellion  to  a  close 
without  bloodshed.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  these  words  referred  explicitly  to 
Steyn  and  Hertzog,  and  their  callous  and  cowardly  refusal  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  Government  suggestions  makes  them  crimin¬ 
ally  responsible  for  the  bloodshed  and  suffering  that  followed. 

The  motives  of  the  two  remaining  principals  were  of  a  different 
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nature.  De  Wet  had  never  reconciled  himself  to  the  contrast 
between  himself  and  his  old  comrades-in-arms,  Botha  and  Smuts. 
Although  originally  simple  farmers,  like  himself,  they  were  now 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  whereas  he,  after  an  unsuccessful 
term  of  ofi&ce  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  had  retired  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  back  veldt.  The  memories  of  his  old  exploits 
as  a  guerilla  captain  were  being  forgotten,  and  his  wounded 
vanity  smarted  under  the  feeling  that  he  was  now  a  nobody. 
Moreover,  he  had  never  been  able  to  accustom  himself  to  British 
rule,^  hence  a  kind  of  misguided  patriotism  found  him  a  ready 
listener  to  any  suggestion  of  his  dme  damnee,  Beyers,  who  with 
his  superior  culture  and  education  was  an  object  of  awe  and 
reverence  to  the  back  veldter. 

Beyers  certainly  exercised  a  great  influence  over  de  Wet.  He 
must  have  played  on  this  racial  hatred  that  his  dupe  nourished, 
and  painted  a  glittering  picture  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
South  African  Kepublics  under  their  ancient  Volksraad. 

But  the  treachery  of  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief  himself  is 
the  greatest  enigma  of  the  trouble.  He  was  a  rich  man,  and, 
therefore,  presumably  not  susceptible  to  bribery  in  its  usual  form. 
No  one  knows,  and  no  one  ever  will  know,  unless  some  private 
papers  or  memoranda  of  his  may  be  discovered,  exactly  what 
were  the  terms  of  the  infamous  bargain  made  between  Beyers 
and  the  German  Government.  That  the  seed  was  sown  when 
he  met  the  Kaiser  at  the  Swiss  army  manoeuvres  of  1913  is 
almost  certain.  His  subsequent  visit  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
filed  and  flattered  at  the  Court,  set  the  seal  on  the  contract. 

A  personal  friend  of  Beyers  published  a  striking  sketch  of  the 
man  in  the  Cape  Argus. 

“My  first  introduction  to  Beyers  was  after  the  service  in 
memory  of  Capt.  Scott  in  Pretoria  Cathedral.  About  seven 
officers  were  standing  in  a  group  together,  one  figure,  in  a  perfect¬ 
fitting  uniform,  towering  above  them.  ‘  Who  is  that  remarkably 
fine-built  officer?  ’  I  asked,  and  the  reply  was,  ‘  That  is  Beyers, 
the  head  of  the  Defence  Force.’  Later  on  I  found  him  a  most 
delightful  man  to  talk  to,  but  I  recall  vividly  the  one  great  feature 

(1)  Cf.  the  hatred  shown  by  de  Wet  in  the  terms  of  the  now  famous  Vrede 
manifesto; — "I  signed  the  Vereeniging  Treaty  and  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the 
British  flag,  but  we  have  been  so  downtrodden  by  the  miserable  and  pestilential 
English  that  we  can  endure  it  no  longer.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
promised  to  protect  us,  but  he  has  failed  to  do  so,  and  has  allowed  a  Magis¬ 
trate  to  be  placed  over  us  (he  is  one  of  the  miserable  and  pestilential  English) 
who  is  an  absolute  tyrant,  and  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  tolerate  it 
longer.  I  was  charged  before  him  with  beating  a  native  boy.  I  only  did  it 
with  a  small  shepherd’s  whip,  and  for  that  I  was  fined  5s.”  Also,  when  he  was 
captured,  “I  am  glad  I  was  caught  by  a  Dutchman.” 
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that  interested  me  most  was  that  his  face  seemed  to  wear  an 
almost  mournfully  sad  expression.” 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  he  was  haunted  by  some 
dim  premonition  of  the  difference  between  his  coming  end  and 
that  of  the  hero  whom  the  Empire  was  honouring. 

“His  quietness  of  manner  and  dignified  bearing  won  one’s 
respect  at  once.  I  next  saw  him  in  camp  at  Eustenberg,  and 
was  disappointed  in  his  attitude  to  the  men.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  at  home  among  them,  and  all  the  previous  dignity  seemed 
lacking.  Then  came  the  strike  of  January,  1914,  in  Johannesburg, 
when  the  burghers  rode  into  the  town  on  active  service,  and  I 
realised  more  than  ever  the  peculiar  magnetism  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  I  went  out  to  a  burgher  camp  of  about  5,000  men.  As 
they  squatted  around  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Beyers,  who  was 
going  to  address  them,  I  criticised  the  majority.  Sullen,  illiterate, 
heavy  of  jaw,  unshaven,  dirty  apparel,  and  unwashed  hands  and 
faces,  were  these  the  splendid  warriors  who  could  endure  untold 
privations  without  a  murmur  ?  They  appeared  to  me  an  apathetic 
mass  of  humanity.  No  ambition,  no  vitality  was  visible  in  their 
features.  But  when  he  began  to  speak  from  the  disselboom  of 
a  trekwagon,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  change  in  the 
expressions  of  those  men.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Beyers’  face, 
and  from  every  one  of  those  human  beings  there  beamed  out  a 
wondrous  admiration  and  love  for  tbe  man  before  them.  I  was 
dumbfounded  at  the  revelation.  These  men  were  worshipping 
at  the  feet  of  a  hero. 

“So  many  ask  to-day  how  Beyers  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
risk  his  all  for  a  shadow ;  but  Beyers  knew  that  day  in  that  camp 
that  he  held  every  man,  as  it  were,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  trusted  to  his  strong  magnetic  personality  over  them  to  rally 
them  around  him ;  and  had  there  not  been  still  stronger  person¬ 
alities  in  Botha  and  Smuts,  things  might  be  different  to-day. 

“Beyers’  fine  physique  was  very  noticeable,  tall  above  the 
average  man’s  height,  and  well-proportioned ;  a  well-set  head, 
with  kindly  expressioned  face,  a  small,  pointed  beard,  and  heavy 
black  moustache,  which  he  wore  Kaiser  style  for  a  little  while 
after  his  return  from  Switzerland. 

“  It  will  never  be  given  to  the  world  what  terrible  undercurrent 
swept  the  man  off  his  balance  of  fairness  and  good  judgment, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  stronger  forces  was 
the  vile  machinations  of  the  German  Court  while  he  was  its 
guest.  Personally  I  liked  the  man  immensely,  and  could  not 
for  a  long  time  reconcile  myself  to  the  report  that  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  when  I  was  forced  to  realise  it  I  was  cold  with  shock. 
I  could  not  understand  his  attitude,  and  phrases  of  conversation 
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drifted  back  to  memory — and,  as  one  outside  political  life,  I  do 
believe  there  was  in  Beyers  just  such  a  strange  weakness  in  the 
midst  of  his  strength  as  one  does  sometimes — in  fact  often — find 
in  the  greater  characters  of  history.” 

The  bribe  hinted  at  in  the  above  paragraph  must  certainly 
have  been  prodigious,  and  undoubtedly  fed  this  vanity ;  and  since 
it  is  now  known  from  documents  seized  in  German  South-West 
Africa  that  the  Germans  meditated  the  creation  of  a  vast  South 
African  Eepublic  “  under  German  guardianship,”  we  may  conclude 
that  Beyers  was  promised  the  position  of  the  first  “President” 
or  “Governor-General.” 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  capture  of  de  Wet 
and  the  death  of  Beyers  were  not,  unluckily,  to  cause  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  last  week  of  the  Old  Year, 
Maritz,  who  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  the  serious  wound 
he  had  got  earlier  on  the  frontier,  managed  to  inflict  a  very  heavy 
reverse  on  a  mixed  detachment  of  Union  Defence  Force  troops 
at  a  place  called  Nous.  The  engagement,  unfortunately,  assumed 
an  ugly  complexion  when  the  details  were  known,  because  it 
was  painfully  evident  that  certain  contingents  had  behaved  them¬ 
selves  in  a  very  disgraceful  manner ;  whether  owing  to  some 
previous  understanding  of  a  traitorous  nature,  or  whether  from 
a  cause  equally  despicable  and  contemptible  in  war,  is  not  yet 
clear ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  strict  court  martial  will  be  held 
in  order  to  investigate  the  whole  incident.  It  is  known,  at  least, 
that  the  most  ordinary  military  precautions,  such  as  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  outposts,  had  been  neglected. 

The  Government  reply  to  this  set-back  was  sound  and  to  the 
point ;  all  persons  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  of  the  National  Reserve 
“liable  for  personal  service  in  defence  of  the  Union”  were  called 
out.  It  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  very  welcome  New  Year’s 
gift,  or  as  a  very  auspicious  opening  of  the  New  Year,  but  it 
was  a  clear  indication  that  the  Government  was  not  going  to 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  underrating  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  determined  to  see  it  through  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Later  telegrams  afforded  convincing  proof  that  Maritz  had  been 
assisted  by  German  artillery ;  it  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
remnants  of  the  rebel  forces,  now  that  they  could  no  longer  depend 
on  a  certain  number  of  fresh  recruits  attracted  by  the  personalities 
of  the  two  leaders,  who  were  lost  to  the  movement,  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  into  German  territory.  This  procedure, 
therefore,  fully  justified  the  policy  of  General  Botha  in  regarding 
German  South-West  Africa  as  a  menace  to  the  Union — a  policy, 
moreover,  from  pursuing  which  he  was  not  to  be  browbeaten  by 
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Hertzog  or  any  other  malcontent.  He  has  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  larger  forces  are  required  to  deal  with  the  danger. 
The  task  imposed  upon  the  Government  since  the  opening  of  the 
war  has  been  of  extraordinary  difficulty ;  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  naturally  prevented  the  campaign  being  pushed  forward 
into  hostile  territory  as  vigorously  as  had  been  looked  for;  but 
this  call  to  arms  of  these  classes  of  Reserves  is  ample  proof  that 
Smuts  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  drastic  measures 
must  now  be  employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  menace  on  the 
north-western  frontier,  with  which  certain  rebels  are  intimately 
associated. 

Hence  this  sudden  decision  to  put  in  force  the  compulsory 
principles  embodied  in  the  Defence  Act,  and  to  exercise  the 
powers  vested  in  them  by  that  Act.  The  voluntary  principle 
has  not  been  wholly  understood  by  many  jpeople,  previously 
accustomed  to  the  commando  system,  by  which  each  district  is 
bound  to  supply  a  quota  of  troops,  the  selection  being  left  to  the 
local  officers.  Any  opponents  of  this  step  should  recognise  that 
there  can  be  no  distinction  between  guarding  the  State’s  borders 
from  invasion,  and  preventing  invasion  by  dealing  with  the  enemy 
beyond  the  borders.  As  long  as  the  enemy  are  feeling  no  pressure 
on  their  own  colony,  the  bare  desert-land  on  the  two  frontiers 
will  remain  a  festering  focus-spot  of  treachery  and  rebellion,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Botha  and  Smuts  are  correct  in 
preparing  a  heavy  blow  at  German  South-West  Africa.  It  is 
South  Africa’s  misfortune  that  at  this  crisis  she  should  have  had 
to  meet  the  enemy  without  and  the  traitor  within  her  gates  at 
the  same  time,  but  that  should  be  all  the  more  reason  for  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  a  stern  determination  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Government  at  all  costs.  It  is  no  light  task  that 
even  now  lies  before  the  country. 

The  two  most  important  questions  of  the  immediate  future, 
after  the  expedition  discussed  above,  are  the  punishment  to  be 
meted  out  to  the  rebels  caught,  and  the  elections. 

As  far  as  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  is  concerned,  it  must 
be  seen  by  all  that  moderation  tempered  with  justice  must  be 
the  note.  It  is  no  time  for  recrimination  and  exultation.  The 
loyal  Dutch  have  performed  a  most  unpleasant  duty ;  the  cause 
of  right  has  prevailed,  as  it  always  will  prevail.  With  their 
hearts  full  of  shame  at  the  treachery  of  friends,  often  even  of 
relatives,  they  have  gone  out  and  fought  for  the  Union.  More¬ 
over,  those  hasty  individuals  clamouring  for  the  maximum 
penalties  might  bear  in  mind  two  lines  of  Kipling  : — 

“If  you  can  trust  yourself,  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

And  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too." 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  rebels  were  ignorant  backveldters, 
who  had  been  duped  and  misled  by  their  leaders.  Can  one  not 
“make  allowance  for  their  doubting”?  With  the  surrender  of 
every  small  body  of  men  the  Union  troops  learnt  how  sick  and 
tired  of  the  business  most  of  their  prisoners  were.  They 
explained  that  they  were  told  that  the  reports  of  the  Allies’ 
victories  were  all  lies ;  that  Ireland  had  welcomed  German 
soldiers ;  thaf  India  and  Egypt  were  in  revolt ;  that  Canada  and 
Australia  had  declared  their  independence ;  that  the  British 
Empire  was  doomed ;  and  that  Germany,  irresistible  and  victori¬ 
ous,  would  give  them  back  the  Vierkleur  and  the  Volksraad. 
These  lies,  coming  from  men  in  w'hom  they  trusted  as  implicitly 
as  in  their  Bibles,  warped  their  judgment ;  many  even  had  been 
sjambokked  to  join.  What  good  would  be  effected  by  inflicting 
severe  punishment  on  these  poor,  misguided  fools?  It  would  be 
a  great  political  crime  ;  worse,  it  would  be  a  great  political  blunder. 
Botha  struck  the  right  note  :  ‘‘Remember  we  have  to  live  together 
in  South  Africa  when  it  is  all  over.”  With  that  end  in  view  it 
will  be  easy  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  solid  nation,  disunited  no 
longer. 

The  election  question  is  another  thing,  but  here  too  the 
Government  are  faced  with  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate 
problem  in  connection  with  the  Hilary  Session  of  Parliament. 
Circumstances  demand  that  an  early  meeting  should  be  held  to 
deal  with  financial  and  other  extraordinary  issues  that  have  been 
created  by  the  recent  upheaval,  but  a  Parliament,  so  summoned, 
would  not  be  representative  of  the  constituencies.  There  are 
many  vacant  seats,  some  rendered  so  by  death,  others  by  resigna¬ 
tion,  others  have  become  so  automatically  in  consequence  of  the 
former  holders  having  joined  the  rebels.  Under  usual  circum¬ 
stances,  of  course,  these  seats  would  be  filled  up  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  met,  but  it  is  understood  at  present  that  there  will  be  no 
immediate  issue  of  writs  under  present  conditions.  The  reason 
for  this  is  clear.  Thousands  of  voters  who  are  now  at  the  front 
would  be  virtually  disfranchised  were  elections  to  take  place 
during  the  continuation  of  the  struggle ;  and  there  would  be  a 
grave  danger  of  men  being  returned  who  would  not  reflect  the 
opinions  and  aspirations  of  those  whom  they  were  expected  to 
represent.  The  counter-argument  that  Government  was  estab¬ 
lishing  a  grave  precedent  in  not  having  the  vacancies  filled  before 
the  opening  of  the  session,  which  meant  that  many  constituencies 
would  not  be  represented  when  matters  of  very  great  importance 
were  under  discussion,  is  of  little  weight.  A  depleted  Parliament 
is  surely  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  Certainly  this  is  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  Government,  and  they  were  strengthened  in  their 
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decision  by  the  assurances  given  by  both  the  Unionist  leaders 
and  the  Labour  Members  that  political  differences  were  to  be 
laid  aside  for  the  moment,  and  everything  done  to  assist  those 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  restoring  peace  and  good  order  throughout 
the  Union.  The  line  of  action  to  be  taken  up  by  the  insignificant 
minority  of  Hertzogites  is  of  no  importance,  since  they  cannot 
work  much  mischief  in  the  coming  session. 

The  harvest  sown  by  the  ’conspirators  and  rebel  leaders  has 
indeed  been  red  with  blood ;  yet  perhaps  it  may  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  finer  grain  for  those,  who  shall  have  been  tested  in 
the  fires  of  trouble  and  suffering  and  not  been  found  wanting,  to 
reap  in  the  coming  day  of  peace.  The  body  of  the  principal 
figure  in  the  rebellion  was  sucked  down  by  the  w'aters  of  the 
turbulent  river,  and  he  himself  taken  away  suddenly  to  answer 
for  his  sins  before  a  more  kindly  Judge  than  could  be  found  on 
any  human  tribunal.  But  it  were  well  for  South  Africa  could 
this  blackest  story  of  treachery  be  torn  from  the  pages  of  history 
and  cast  upon  the  sea  of  ages,  never  to  be  told  again  until  that  day 
“when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,”  and  the  motives  of  humanity 
be  set  in  the  balance  against  its  evil  actions. 

Spencer  Campbell. 


BULGARIA’S  ATTITUDE. 


The  great  war  in  Western  Europe  has  not  taken  all  attention 
from  that  hardy  annual  of  diplomacy,  the  “Balkan  question,” 
There  is  still  a  Balkan  question ;  for  whilst  Serbia  is  doing 
marvels  on  the  British-French-Eussian  side  and  Turkey  has 
thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  German  nations,  the  other  Balkan 
States  still  sit  on  the  fence,  a  little  proud  in  the  consciousness 
that  to  an  extent  their  decision  will  affect  the  great  issue,  and 
keenly  anxious  to  jump  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  ;  for  all  have  territorial  appetites  which  the  smell  of  blood 
has  whetted.  And  an  appetite  for  war  for  its  own  sake  that 
smell  of  blood  has  also  whetted.  These  shreds  of  devastated 
peoples  in  the  Near  East  have  a  blood -thirst  as  an  inescapable 
heritage.  Turk,  Bulgar,  Serb,  Roumanian,  Greek,  all  have 
dreams  of  an  old  greatness,  hopes  that  the  sword  may  again 
win  for  them  Empire.  Serb  and  Turk  have  now  taken  their 
sides,  and  the  issue  must  mean  a  greater  national  life  for  one  of 
them.  The  victory  of  the  British  side  will  bring  Serbia  to  the 
Adriatic  and  across  the  Danube  and  set  her  far  above  all  the  other 
Balkan  States  unless  they,  too,  establish  a  claim  to  share  the 
spoils  when  the  new  map  is  made.  A  German  victory  wmuld  give 
to  Turkey  at  least  the  shadow  of  a  greater  power  for  a  generation 
or  two,  and  could  only  give  it  to  her  at  the  expense  of  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  as  well  as  Serbia.  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Eoumania, 
seeing  this,  must  take  sides  in  time. 

Roumania,  aching  to  be  in  occupation  of  the  lands  which  belong 
to  her  by  nationality,  but  to  Austria-Hungary  by  the  right  that 
is  might,  would  have  been  at  war  long  ago  if  she  had  not  been 
held  back  by  fear  that  Bulgaria  would  then  attack  her  in  the 
rear.  Bulgaria,  accepting  loans  from  Berlin,  her  Court  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Austria,  her  popular  feeling  anti-German  but  more 
strongly  anti-Serbian,  anti-Greek,  anti-Roumanian,  conceals  her 
intentions,  giving  assurances  of  a  resolve  to  continue  neutrality 
which  are  not  believed,  and  holding  the  chief  key  to  the  Balkan 
question  as  it  exists  to-day.  How  will  she  decide?  It  is  a  pretty 
diplomatic  puzzle  to  try  to  find  the  answer.  Amid  some  impres¬ 
sions  made  in  1912  (before  Serbia  was  our  ally)  I  have  sought 
for  a  clue. 

In  1912-13  I  saw  something  of  all  the  Balkan  States  :  first  in 
following  a  Balkan  campaign  as  a  war  correspondent  (not  fol¬ 
lowing  always  as  the  sheltered  guest  of  an  army,  but  forcing  a 
solitary  path  through  the  peasant  population),  and  afterwards  in 
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watching  the  wonderful  acrobatic  lying  of  a  Balkan  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  I  saw  thus  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  Balkan 
peoples.  I  have  been  an  unofficial  member  of  a  Bulgarian  court- 
martial  ;  the  guest  of  a  dozen  and  more  Bulgarian  and  Serbian 
Army  outposts;  dependent  often  for  food  and  shelter  on  the 
kindness  of  peasant  soldiers;  for  days  have  held  my  life  at  the 
mercy  of  Balkan  peasants ;  and  never  through  all  suffered 
violence,  rudeness,  or  the  los«  of  a  pennyworth.  For  the  peasants, 
the  common  folk  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  I  came  thus  to  a  hearty 
liking.  But  for  the  Balhan  politicians  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
a  hearty  contempt  is  the  only  possible  feeling  after  any  familiarity 
with  their  diplomacy.  Knowing  that  massacre  is  the  national 
sport  in  many  districts  of  the  Balkans ;  that  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  Balkan  war  the  death  rate  by  violence  actually  decreased 
in  some  quarters  because  the  killing  was  systematised  a  little  and 
put  under  a  sort  of  regulation ;  still  I  maintain  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  if  freed  from  the  prompting  of  priests  and  politicians, 
the  Balkan  peasants  of  all  races  are  quite  decent  folk ;  and  there 
would  be  an  excellent  chance  for  them  to  win  content  and  peace 
out  of  the  present  war  by  a  united  policy.  But  will  Balkan 
diplomacy  allow  the  Balkan  peoples  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
put  an  end  at  one  blow  to  the  menace  from  the  Turk  and  the 
menace  from  the  German?  A  consideration  of  the  various  races 
and  their  leaders  does  not  justify  a  great  degree  of  optimism. 

The  Bulgarian  is  dour,  dull,  a  little  greedy,  honest,  very  in¬ 
dustrious.  He  is  almost  as  much  a  Turk  as  a  Slav.  (I  was 
told  that  during  the  Turkish  occupation  a  Bulgarian  mother, 
finding  herself  with  child  after  violence  by  a  Turk,  brought  up 
the  child  with  her  family,  whilst  a  Serbian  mother  under  the 
same  circumstances  killed  the  infant  at  birth.)  The  Bulgarian 
peasant  soldiers  are  honest  and  loyal.  At  Mustapha  Pasha  one 
night,  being  short  of  food,  I  tried  to  get  bread  at  the  military 
bakery  (all  bread  and  flour  having  been  requisitioned  for  the 
army).  I  offered  a  soldier  up  to  five  francs  for  a  loaf  without 
tempting  him  to  sell  it.  Finally  I  had  to  get  bread  as  a  charity 
by  declaring  that  I  was  actually  in  want  of  it  for  food.  Later, 
travelling  between  Silivri  and  Chatalja,  I  encountered  four 
Bulgarian  foot  soldiers  who  had  become  separated  from  their 
regiment  and  were  starving.  They  asked  for  food  and  I  gave 
them  all  I  could  spare,  enough  for  two  meals.  One  of  the  men 
produced  a  purse  and  took  out  some  coppers,  wishing  to  pay. 

Travelling  across  Thrace  (then  in  Bulgarian  occupation)  I  often 
put  up  at  some  military  post,  being  invited  to  become  a  member 
of  the  little  mess — usually  an  officer  or  two,  and  four  or  five 
non-commissioned  officers.  Always  I  had  the  same  experience, 
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that  I  was  made  free  of  the  stewed  goat  and  rice,  or  the  dish 
of  eggs  and  flour,  or  the  bread  and  cheese,  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  when  I  wished  to  add  from  my  stores  chocolate  and  biscuits 
and  dates,  only  a  scrap  would  be  taken.  I  could  see  the  men’s 
eyes  hungering  for  the  delicacies,  but  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  take  anything  material  from  my  stores. 

The  Bulgarian  peasant  soldier  and  ofiicer  I  found,  in  short,  to 
be  a  gentleman.  Yet  nationally  Bulgaria  is  not  in  the  same 
degree  “a  gentleman,”  and  has  “come  a  cropper”  so  frequently, 
I  believe,  largely  on  that  account.  The  old  Bulgarian  aristocracy 
was  exterminated  by  the  Turks.  The  Bulgarian  peasantry  has  not 
learned  to  produce  another  aristocracy.  It  is  the  more  cunning 
rather  than  the  more  worthy  son  of  the  peasant  who  wins  to  a 
sort  of  an  education — often  abroad — and  becomes  a  lawyer, 
politician,  oflficial.  In  the  majority  of  cases  he  carries  with  him 
into  a  higher  stratum  of  society  few  of  his  peasant  virtues  and 
all  of  his  peasant  faults.  He  gets  an  overweening  pride  in  his 
own  acuteness.  He  becomes  arrogant,  “ too-clever-by-half  ”  ;  and 
intrigue  teaches  him  cruelty.  I  can  contrast  vividly  two  Bul¬ 
garian  types  :  a  noted  diplomat,  who  fancied  himself  a  Bismarck 
and  had  about  the  wits  of  an  office  boy,  a  hectoring,  bullying 
fellow ;  and  an  old  peasant  captain  with  whom  I  travelled  from 
Kirk  Kilisse  to  Tchorlu,  simple,  honest,  gentle.  Generalising, 
the  “  leading  men  ”  in  Bulgaria  are  of  a  poor  type  (there  are 
exceptions)  :  the  leading  priests  of  a  still  poorer  type  :  the  people 
themselves  are  a  sound  people,  and  when  the  ambitious  among 
them  contrive  to  preserve  their  peasant  virtues  through  the  ordeal 
of  education  they  may  become  a  great  people. 

The  Bulgarian  did  not  seem  to  me  naturally  cruel.  All  the 
time  that  I  was  with  their  main  army  I  saw  no  trace  of  outrage 
or  cruelty.  I  did  see  several  instances  of  cool  and  merciful 
justice.  At  Arjenli  I  was  a  member  of  a  rather  informal  court- 
martial  which  tried  a  Turk  peasant  who  had  tried  to  “rush”  a 
sentry  standing  over  the  ammunition  park.  He  was  given  a  fair 
trial ;  proved  that  it  was  just  a  case  of  “  funk  ”  on  his  part  and 
was  acquitted.  I  arrived  one  night  at  the  Tchundra  Eiver  alone, 
having  gone  forward  from  my  ox  cart  because  the  miserable 
Macedonian  driver  and  the  still  more  miserable  Bulgarian  servant 
I  had  (I  suspect  he  was  in  training  for  the  diplomatic  service) 
could  not  be  induced  to  do  a  fair  day’s  march.  A  vedette  outpost 
of  five  men  held  the  bridge.  They  took  me — as  I  judged  from 
their  gestures  rather  than  from  their  language,  of  which  I  under¬ 
stood  only  one  word,  “Turc” — for  a  Turk.  But  they  let  me 
stay  unmolested  at  their  camp  fire  for  an  hour  until  an  officer 
who  spoke  French  appeared.  I  could  give  several  similar 
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instances.  Never  did  I  feel  nervous  in  the  least  when  making 
my  way  alone  through  the  country  in  Bulgarian  occupation  (most 
of  the  time  I  was  alone ;  for  after  a  while  I  dropped  my 
Macedonian  and  my  Bulgarian  servant). 

The  Turk  I  found  disappointing.  I  had  pictured  a  romantic 
individual  with  a  Circassian  harem,  a  stable  of  Arab  steeds  and 
a  fierce  and  warlike  manner.  I  found  the  Turk  to  be  rather  a 
shabby  individual ;  monogamous  usually  (but  with  free  and  easy 
ideas  as  to  his  rights  over  Christian  women  which  are  almost 
consequent  upon  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  cause  most  of  the 
trouble  when  the  Turk  lives  by  the  side  of  a  Christian  popula¬ 
tion)  ;  and  much  addicted  to  sweetmeats — his  shops  were  full  of 
Scotch  lollies  and  English  biscuits.  Certainly  most  of  the  Turks 
I  encountered  were  prisoners,  or  dwelling  in  conquered  country. 
But,  making  all  allowance  for  that,  the  traditional  fiery  Turk 
of  martial  fame  no  longer  exists,  I  should  say,  in  European 
Turkey.  The  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians 
seemed  to  be  glad  to  have  arrived  at  a  fate  which  meant  regular 
food.  In  old  Bulgaria  I  found  Turks  living  quite  contentedly 
under  Christian  rule,  and  in  many  cases  following  menial  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  hoot-blacks  in  the  Bulgarian  streets  usually  were 
Turks,  the  porters  often  w'ere  Turks. 

I  had  a  Turkish  driver  for  five  days  once  from  Kirk  Kilisse 
to  Mustapha  Pasha.  The  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance  he  w'on 
my  heart  by  telling  me  (by  signs  and  through  an  interpreter) 
that  since  his  horses  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  Bulgarians  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  proper  food  for  them ;  and  he  embraced 
his  ponies,  which  were  really  in  rather  good  condition.  I 
applauded  the  Turk  and  his  love  for  his  horses,  and  bought 
tobacco  for  him,  which  he  w-elcomed  with  tears  of  joy  as  he  had 
been  without  it  for  long.  The  horses  carried  our  cart  a  gallant 
30  miles  that  afternoon,  and  we  camped  at  a  burned-out  village. 
Mr.  Turk  set  himself  to  enjoj'  a  smoke  over  the  fire.  My  own 
supper  I  prepared  and  gave  him  some  meat  to  eke  out  his  bread 
and  cheese,  and  then  told  him  to  water  and  feed  the  horses. 
Because  the  w^ell  was  400  yards  away  and  the  tobacco  was  sweet, 
and  the  fire  comforting,  the  Turk  had  no  wish  to  do  this,  but 
was  ready  to  let  the  animals  go  through  the  night  without  food 
and  water.  I  had  to  threaten  to  flog  him  (and  to  start  to  do  it) 
before  he  would  attend  to  the  horses.  Yet  after  that  incident  I 
slept  in  the  cart  without  a  thought  that  the  Turk  would  consider 
himself  offended  and  cut  my  throat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
touch  of  the  whip  did  not  rankle  with  him,  and  at  Mustapha 
Pasha,  when — the  journey  ended — I  gave  him  a  little  money  for 
himself,  the  Turk  prostrated  himself  in  gratitude. 
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The  warlike  virtues  seem  to  have  largely  died  out  of  the  Turk. 
Of  other  nation-making  and  nation-maintaining  qualities  he  has 
none.  In  all  Turkey,  from  the  borders  of  Bulgaria  to  the  lines 
of  Chatalja,  I  found  no  roads  stretching  over  more  than  five 
miles,  no  street  lamps,  no  drainage,  no  water  supply  (I  w’as  not 
in  Adrianople).  Except  for  a  few  agricultural  peasants,  I  found 
nowhere  the  Turks  doing  any  useful  w'ork.  In  a  characteristic 
Turkish  town  the  shops  were  kept  by  Greeks,  the  industries 
carried  on  by  Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  Bulgarians.  The  Turk 
was  the  tax-collector,  the  official,  the  soldier;  and  did  none  of 
these  things  well. 

I  found  no  certain  evidence  of  Turkish  cruelty.  There  was 
plenty  of  evidence  offered  by  the  Bulgarians,  but  it  usually  smelt 
of  the  lamp  of  some  patriotic  journalist  of  Sofia.  Once  near 
Mustapha  Pasha — where  all  the  war  correspondents  were  cooped 
up  under  strict  censorship,  prevented  from  seeing  any  of  the 
operations  around  Adrianople — the  Bulgarians  found  it  necessary 
to  burn  a  village  for  tactical  reasons.  The  chance  w^as  offered 
to  the  Press  photographers  of  seeing  this,  if  it  were  represented 
in  their  pictures  as  the  atrocious  burning  of  a  village  by  the 
Turks.  I  believe  that  the  offer  was  accepted  by  some.  The 
“atrocities”  by  the  Turks  regularly  recorded  by  the  Bulgarian 
Press  Bureau  were,  as  far  as  the  main  theatre  of  operations  was 
concerned,  founded  on  similar  evidence.  During  its  first  phase 
I  believe  that  the  war  was  very  humanely  conducted  on  all  sides. 
In  Macedonia,  of  course,  there  w^ere  some  deplorable  atrocities, 
but  the  normal  massacre  conditions  there  were  rather  bettered 
than  otherwise  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

To  sum  up  the  Turk  in  1912, 1  did  not  think  he  would  survive 
for  long  in  Europe,  not  because  of  his  cruelty  but  because  of  his 
incompetence. 

The  Serbian,  with  his  highlander  the  Montenegrin,  is  a  far 
more  engaging  personality  than  the  Bulgarian.  He  lacks  the 
stubborn,  dour  courage  of  his  neighbour,  but  he  has  more  Han. 
For  a  Balkan  army  the  Bulgarian  would  supply  incomparable 
infantry,  the  Serbian  be  superior  in  artillery  and  cavalry.  In 
social  life  the  Serbian  is  convivial  and  hospitable.  Whilst  the 
Bulgarian  wishes  to  go  to  bed  early  that  he  may  get  up  early  and 
push  his  road  along  a  little  farther,  the  Serbian  will  keep  you  at 
his  dinner  table  drinking  and  singing  until  far  into  the  morning. 
He  is  not  troubling  about  a  road. 

When  the  Serbian  army  came  to  help  the  Bulgarians  in  the 
siege  of  Adrianople,  the  contrast  between  the  two  armies  and 
the  two  camps  was  great.  The  Serbian  men  were  smarter,  better 
equipped,  their  quarters  cleaner  :  and  from  their  mess  tents 
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would  come  by  night  the  sound  of  revelry.  (One  might  imagine 
Roundheads  (Bulgarians)  and  Cavaliers  (Serbians)  camping  side 
by  side.)  The  allies  did  not  fraternise.  For  that  I  blamed  the 
Bulgarians.  The  position  in  regard  to  the  Serbian  aid  at 
Adrianople,  as  I  understood  it,  was  this  :  that  originally  the 
Bulgarians  engaged  to  help  the  Serbians  in  their  campaign,  but 
this  was  found  not  to  be  necessary ;  that  the  Bulgarians,  later, 
asked  for  aid  against  Adrianople,  and  it  was  promptly  given 
without  any  conditions  being  imposed,  though  there  already 
existed  in  the  Serbian  mind  a  desire  to  modify  the  territorial 
partition  arrangement  they  had  with  Bulgaria,  and  this  request 
for  aid  might  have  been  taken  as  a  good  opportunity  for  raising 
the  question.  I  believe  those  to  be  the  facts,  but  since  in  Balkan 
diplomacy  it  is  always  a  matter  of  finding  out  the  truth  by 
comparing  and  weighing  and  deducing  from  a  series  of  lies,  I 
cannot  state  them  with  absolute  certainty.  If  they  are  the  facts, 
the  Serbians  behaved  like  gentlemen  in  not  raising  against  an 
ally  an  awkward  question  at  a  time  when  help  was  asked.  Quite 
certainly  the  Bulgarian  authorities  behaved  like  boors  to  their 
Serbian  friends.  Things  were  made  as  unpleasant  as  was  reason¬ 
ably  possible  for  them  in  all  kinds  of  niggling  w'ays  around 
Adrianople.  The  Serbians  behaved  well  under  great  provocation. 

During  the  first  sessions  of  the  Balkan  Peace  Conference  I  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  same  good  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  Serbians.  Bulgarian  diplomacy  was  very  exasperating.  It 
was  not  only  that  Bulgaria  was  insisting  on  having  the  hide, 
horn,  and  hoofs  of  Turkey,  but  also  on  rubbing  salt  into  her  bare 
carcase.  The  Turkish  delegates  approached  the  Serbians — whose 
territorial  demands  as  far  as  Turkey  was  concerned  were  satisfied , 
but  who  had  the  pending  controversy  with  the  Bulgarians — hoping 
to  get  some  moral  support  against  Bulgaria,  and  being  prepared 
to  offer  something  in  return.  The  Serbian  attitude  was  sharply 
loyal :  to  stand  by  Bulgaria  absolutely  in  regard  to  the  Turkish 
frontier. 

In  1912  Serbians  were  not  popular  in  Great  Britain,  but  I  was 
not  alone,  even  then,  among  those  who  had  come  into  recent 
contact  with  Balkan  affairs  who  found  them  to  be  the  best  of  the 
Balkan  peoples. 

The  Greek  is  even  more  engaging  and  hospitable  than  the 
Serbian ;  but  his  fluent,  flexible,  subtle  nature  does  not  always 
inspire  confidence.  At  the  outset  of  the  last  Balkan  war  there 
was  one  thing  that  all  were  sure  of  :  that  the  Greeks  would  not 
fight.  They  were  wrong.  The  Greeks  did  well  in  the  field,  even 
allowing  that  they  sometimes  shaped  their  campaign  quite  as 
much  by  considerations  of  jealousy  of  their  allies  as  of  hostility 
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to  the  common  enemy.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Greek  has 
usually  more  stomach  for  politics  than  for  fighting,  and  that  his 
subtle  nature  allows  him  to  live  comfortably  in  a  state  of  political 
subjection  which  would  irk  a  more  robust  mind.  He  is  by 
instinct  a  trader  :  and  a  trader  is  not  an  uncompromising  patriot 
as  a  rule.  He  will  keep  out  of  this  1915  war  if  it  is  humanly 
possible. 

The  Greeks  used  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  Turks  in  Turkey 
with  fair  comfort.  At  Kirk  Kilisse,  after  the  Bulgarian  occupa¬ 
tion,  a  deputation  came  to  me  from  the  Greeks  to  assure  me 
that  they  would  much  prefer  to  live  under  the  Turk  than  under 
the  Bulgar ;  and  asking  that  England  should  be  urged  to  support 
autonomy  for  Thrace.  Well,  the  Turks  are  back  at  Kirk  Kilisse 
and  I  suppose  my  Greek  friends  are  happy.  Eloquent,  courteous, 
kind  folk  they  were. 

Later  at  Tchorlu,  after  I  had  got  permission  from  the  military 
commandant  to  go  forward  to  Chatalja  and  he  had  helped  me  to 
hire  a  cart  and  horses  and  to  stock  up  my  provisions,  the  per¬ 
mission  was  withdrawn  because  Bashi-Bazouks  were  raiding 
along  the  line  of  communication.  I  might  go  later,  he  said,  when 
a  body  of  troops  was  moving.  I  objected  that  time  was  precious  ; 
and  I  had  my  revolver;  and  there  was  the  driver.  “Ah,”  he  said 
sw'eetly,  “he  is  a  Greek.  He  will  run  aw^ay.”  After  that 
manner  the  Bulgarians  always  spoke  of  the  Greeks.  In  this 
case  the  Bulgarian  w’as  possibly  right. 

I  finally  coaxed  permission  to  go  forward,  on  condition  that  I 
took  a  patrol  of  one  Bulgarian  soldier,  and  I  was  allowed  to 
borrow  a  rifle  and  some  ammunition.  W’e  met  no  Bashi- 
Bazouks  ;  but  whilst  the  Bulgarian  soldier  palpably  was  quite 
content  to  enter  into  a  plan  to  give  the  Bashi-Bazouks  a  chance 
of  showing  themselves  at  nightfall,  the  Greek  liked  the  adventure 
not  at  all.  (Perhaps  on  the  whole  he  was  justified.  But  I  was 
desperately  eager  for  a  “story,”  and,  with  the  Turkish  regulars 
running  away  so  consistently,  to  encounter  irregulars  suggested 
no  real  danger.) 

On  that  journey,  at  a  little  village  which  I  cannot  name, 
between  Silivri  and  Chatalja,  the  population  was  largely  Greek. 
Some  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  Turks  fled  before  the  Bulgarians, 
had  discarded  the  fez  and  were  wearing  Bulgarian  caps.  Others 
held  to  the  fez,  but  had  marked  on  it  with  white  chalk  a  cross. 
I  formed  the  opinion  that  if  by  the  fortunes  of  war  the  Turks 
came  back  those  crosses  would  be  rubbed  out. 

The  Greek  can  be  very  pliant,  undoubtedly,  when  he  is  in 
contact  with  a  dominant  people.  The  other  side  to  his  character 
— that  of  a  hot-headed,  argumentative,  boisterous  Donnybrook- 
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fair  patriotism — is  developed  in  his  own  country,  where  it  is  fed 
with  memories  of  the  historic  greatness  of  his  race. 

The  Koumanian — the  fourth  national  type  in  the  Balkans  of 
which  I  saw  something — very  closely  resembles  the  Greek  in 
most  respects.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Roumanians  are  subtle, 
flexible,  engaging.  They  are  a  singularly  good-looking  race,  and 
Roumanian  girls  are  sought  after  in  marriage  a  great  deal.  A 
Serbian  politician,  explaining  to  me  what  he  called  “a  nice 
national  balance,”  pointed  out  that  the  Serbians  rather  despised 
trade  and  finance.  The  Roumanians,  therefore,  came  into  Serbia 
to  make  money  as  shopkeepers  and  financiers.  Then  the  young 
Serbian  man  married  the  rich  Roumanian’s  daughter  and  thus  the 
Serbian  money  was  still  kept  in  the  country. 

The  question  of  trade  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  politics 
of  the  Balkans.  The  Montenegrin  despises  it  quite.  The 
Serbian  has  no  love  for  it.  The  Greek  and  the  Roumanian  are 
very  keen  traders,  with  the  inclination  to  escape  from  manual 
work  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  Bulgarian  is  a  trader  and  also 
fond  of  productive  industry.  So  “as  two  of  a  trade  never  agree,” 
neither  Greek  nor  Roumanian  can  get  on  as  well  with  the 
Bulgarian  as  with  the  Serbian. 

The  Roumanian  national  polity  differs  greatly  from  the  Greek, 
though  the  two  racial  types  are  very  similar.  Whilst  Greece  has 
a  stormy  and  disorderly  democracy,  Roumania  is  ruled  practically 
by  an  oligarchy — an  oligarchy  which  during  1913  had  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  would  have  delighted  the  Florentine  Republic. 
Without  losing  a  soldier,  almost  without  spending  a  crown, 
Roumania  won  a  great  tract  of  territory  and  established  herself 
for  the  time  as  the  paramount  Power  of  the  Balkans.  It  was  a 
victory  of  unscrupulous  and  patient  resoluteness  which  is  a  classic 
of  its  kind ;  and  it  was  made  possible  by  the  oligarchy  system  of 
Roumania. 

So  much  for  the  different  nations  of  the  Balkans.  They  do 
not  suggest  an  easy  union.  But  a  great  personality  might  lead 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Greece  in  the  path 
of  unity.  Does  such  a  personality  exist,  honest  in  outlook  and 
great  in  power? 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  kept  for  years  the  centre  of 
the  Balkan  stage  to  the  European  onlooker ;  and  is  still  a  great 
enough  figure  to  give  pause  to  those  Bulgarian  Nationalists  who 
would  exact  from  him  reprisals  for  the  terrible  misfortunes  of  their 
country.  He  has  still  the  power  to  bring  Bulgaria  to  share  the 
ruin  of  Turkey.  He  is  a  man  of  audacity  rather  than  of  courage. 
Gifted  with  a  great  deal  of  diplomatic  ability  and  with  a  soaring 
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imagination,  King  Ferdinand  has  a  serious  obstacle  to  real  great¬ 
ness  in  his  personal  timidity.  To  play  a  gambler’s  game  one 
must  be  prepared  at  times  to  take  the  great  risk.  But  King 
Ferdinand  has  many  fears.  He  fears,  for  instance,  infectious 
diseases  morbidly,  and  the  thought  of  a  germ  in  the  track  could 
turn  him  from  the  highest  of  enterprises.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
fear  of  disease  rather  than  of  wounds  that  kept  him  so  much  in 
the  rear  of  his  army  during  the  1912  campaign  against  Turkey. 
But,  whatever  the  cause,  his  absence  from  the  front  showed  a 
serious  weakness  of  character  in  a  man  who  aspired  to  carve  out 
an  Empire  for  himself.  The  Bulgarian  authorities — deceiving 
the  Press  almost  as  assiduously  for  the  purpose  as  for  the  false 
representation  that  all  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  forces  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Bulgarian  arms — gave  to  Europe  inspiriting 
pictures  of  his  Majesty  following  close  on  the  heels  of  his  soldiers 
in  a  military  train  which  served  him  as  a  palace.  The  fact  was 
that  the  ambitious  but  timid  King  kept  very  well  to  the  rear,  at 
Stara  Zagora  first  and  afterwards  at  Kirk  Kilisse,  with  a  great 
entourage  of  secret  police.  And  when  armistice  negotiations 
were  in  progress  he  kept  separated  from  his  Cabinet  as  well  as 
from  his  army. 

Affable  in  manner,  industrious,  pertinacious,  well  aware  of  the 
advantage  of  advertisement  (my  first  meeting  with  his  Majesty 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  mistook  my  map-case  for  a  camera 
and  sent  for  me  to  photograph  him,  while  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Maritza  at  Mustapha  Pasha),  of  high  ability.  King 
Ferdinand  did  great  things  for  his  adopted  country,  but  showed 
a  fatal  weakness  of  character  when  he  had  drunk  of  the  wine  of 
success.  It  is  the  fashion  to  blame  him  wholly  now  for  the  wild 
attack  on  Serbia  and  Greece.  He  may  have  been  in  part  the 
victim  of  his  advisers’  folly  in  that.  But  without  much  doubt  he 
could  have  vetoed  the  fatal  move.  If  he  had  known  his  army 
from  personal  observation,  if  he  had  been  down  to  the  lines  at 
Chatalja  and  had  looked  closely  into  the  besieging  forces  around 
Adrianople,  common  sense  would  have  told  him  that  the  attack 
on  his  allies  was  hopeless,  if  strength  of  character  had  not  told  him 
that  it  w^as  wicked.  But  he  neither  knew  the  facts  nor  apparently 
understood  the  ethics  of  the  position. 

General  Demetrieff,  commander  of  the  Third  Bulgarian  Army, 
the  victor  of  Kirk  Kilisse  and  of  Lule  Burgas,  the  reluctant 
attacker  at  Chatalja,  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  fine  character. 
For  some  few  days  I  was  a  member  of  the  officers’  mess  at 
Erminekioi,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  staff  before  the 
lines  of  Chatalja,  and  had  the  chance  of  seeing  much  of  the 
general.  He  struck  one  as  a  frank,  courageous  man.  He 
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answered  questions  truthfully  or  not  at  all,  and  was  notably  kind 
to  the  small  group  of  correspondents  who  had  got  through  to 
the  Front.  His  personal  staff  worshipped  him,  and  told  with 
pride  that  most  of  the  staff  work  with  him  on  the  battle-field 
was  under  fire.  When  it  was  clear  that  the  attack  at  Chatalja 
had  failed.  General  Demetrieff  neither  attempted  to  tell  falsehoods 
nor  shut  himself  off  from  visitors.  He  ascribed  the  cessation 
of  the  attack  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  Bulgarian  lines 
(and  the  statement  was  probably,  in  his  mind,  not  only  the 
truth,  but  all  the  truth ;  in  any  case,  one  could  not  expect  him 
to  disclose  the  shortage  of  big  gun  ammunition) ,  was  avowedly  dis¬ 
consolate,  but  not  in  the  least  discouraged.  I  am  sorry,  in  a 
way,  that  General  Demetrieff  is  now  with  the  Eussian  Army- 
fine  as  is  his  work  there.  He  could  have  helped  Bulgaria  to 
a  wise  decision. 

Of  the  Bulgarian  politicians  M.  Gueshoff,  Prime  Minister  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  war,  and  M.  Daneff,  Chief  Bulgarian 
delegate  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  Prime  Minister  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  war,  had  the  chief  parts  in  the  glories  and 
tragedies  of  1912-13.  M.  Gueshoff  seemed  a  well-meaning,  but 
rather  a  weak  man.  He  w’as  fond  of  insisting  upon  his  English 
education  and  of  advancing  that  as  a  proof  of  his  complete 
candour.  I  imagine  that  he  played  no  governing  part  in  the  drama 
of  his  country’s  sudden  rise  to  power  and  more  sudden  fall,  but 
did  just  as  his  King  directed,  sometimes  under  protest.  M.  Daneff 
was  a  more  virile  man,  and  his  force  of  character,  without 
guidance  of  experience,  of  education,  or  of  wise  purpose,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  Bulgaria.  Of  the  Balkan  Peace 
Conference,  which  met  first  in  London  in  December,  1912, 
M.  Daneff  attempted  from  the  outset  to  be  dictator.  His  methods 
were  at  once  childish  and  violent.  He  never  lost  a  chance  of 
being  rude  to  an  opponent  or  fulsome  to  a  supporter.  He 
diplomatised  by  pronunciamiento  and  made  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
minor  newspaper  Press  with  the  idea  of  overawing  the  Chan¬ 
celleries  of  Europe.  (I  am  sure  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  nearly 
as  much  amusement  as  chagrin  from  the  incidents  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.)  Just  when  the  Turkish  delegates  were  being  gently 
coaxed  up  to  drink  the  hemlock,  Bulgaria  would  publicly  dance 
a  wild  triumphal  measure  of  joy,  and  announce  that  the  very  last 
drop  of  lees  had  to  be  absorbed  or  Bulgaria  would  not  be  satisfied. 
When  the  Turkish  delegates  were  thus  startled  away,  and  all 
the  pressure  of  European  diplomacy  had  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Turkish  Government  to  lead  them  back  again  to  the 
point,  Bulgaria  publicly  threatened  to  break  up  the  Conference 
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and  resume  the  war,  and  Europe  was  given  by  public  notice  a 
short  time  limit  in  which  to  act ! 

One  incident  of  the  Conference  there  can  be  no  harm  in  telling 
now.  Dr.  Daneff  had  decided  that  some  really  vigorous  action 
was  necessary  to  stir  up  Europe,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Balkan 
delegates  to  the  Conference  was  called  to  consider  a  resolution 
from  him  to  terminate  the  sessions  at  once  and  to  declare  the 
armistice  at  an  end.  After  expostulation  by  wiser  delegates,  a 
compromise  resolution  was  arrived  at  “to  recommend  to  their 
respective  Governments  to  end  the  Conference.”  This  practically 
shelved  the  matter  for  several  days.  I  was  informed  from  one 
reliable  quarter  of  the  position,  but  warned  to  publish  nothing, 
as  any  publication  would  be  mischievous  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
That  afternoon,  however,  a  news  agency  was  supplied  with  an 
account  of  the  proceedings,  which  represented  that  the  original 
resolution  had  been  carried.  Who  supplied  the  information 
cannot  be  said,  but  can  be  guessed.  But  without  a  doubt  its 
promulgation  seriously  prejudiced  what  chances  there  were  of  a 
peace  being  achieved  without  the  slaughter  which  marked  the 
second  phase  of  the  First  Balkan  War. 

The  query.  Does  a  great  personality  exist  to  unite  the  Balkan 
States  now'  to  a  wise  end?  need  not  be  carried  farther  than  the 
boundaries  of  Bulgaria;  for  it  is  Bulgaria  which  has  to  decide 
the  question,  since  Bulgaria  alone  raises  now  a  dissident  Balkan 
note.  But  one  may  note  in  the  other  States  the  existence  of 
men  who  could  help  a  Bulgarian  statesman  (if  one  existed)  to  a 
revival  of  the  Balkan  League. 

M.  Venizelos,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  has  proved  in  his 
own  country  a  great  capacity  for  good  government  and  wise 
diplomacy.  There  was  a  strong  movement  made  at  the  outset 
of  the  Balkan  Peace  Conference  to  have  him  appointed  head  of 
the  Balkan  delegation.  Success  in  that  would  have  made  the 
chances  of  peace  better ;  and  probably  he  had  an  expectation  of 
it,  being  the  senior  in  official  rank  of  all  those  present.  But  the 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  Greece  were  great ;  and  M.  Venizelos 
did  not  prove  himself  the  man  of  genius  who  could  overcome 
the  handicap  which  his  nationality  imposed.  True,  the  task  was 
almost  impossible.  But  still  nearer  to  the  impossible  would  it 
be  for  him  now  to  unite  again  the  warring  factions  in  the  Balkans. 
M.  Venizelos,  of  the  highest  talent  though  he  be,  will  not  be 
the  maker  of  a  Balkan  Confederation. 

M.  Nikolitch,  President  of  the  Serbian  Parliament,  is  an 
amiable  and  clever  man  with  far  more  culture  than  is  usual  in 
the  Balkans.  He  has  translated  English  classics  into  the  Serbian 
tongue,  and  is  an  industrious  student  of  social  and  political 
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philosophy.  But  he  has  nothing  of  the  brute  force  that  is  needed 
to  control  the  warring  passions  of  the  Balkan  States.  As  a 
Minister  of  a  Balkan  Union  to  a  Great  Power  he  would  be 
admirable,  for  he  has  tact  and  wit,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  truth.  When  it  was  made  plain  that  Austria  was  to 
have  her  way  and  Serbia  no  territory  on  the  Adriatic,  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  Serbia  was  bitter ;  and  there  was  some  special  blame 
of  Great  Britain  that  she  “had  not  considered  her  obvious 
interests”  and  brought  this  friendly  little  State  to  the  sea. 
M.  Nikolitch  had  the  diplomat’s  faculty  of  taking  a  defeat 
smilingly.  “The  most  unhappy  thing  about  it,”  he  said  to  me, 
“is  that  now  Serbia  will  not  have  England  on  her  frontier.” 
It  was  neat  thus  to  speak  of  the  sea  as  British  territory. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  M.  Take  Jonescu,  who  is 
credited  with  the  chief  share  in  the  resolute  diplomacy  which 
made  Boumania  for  the  while  paramount  in  the  Balkans.  It  was 
certainly  a  masterpiece  of  Machiavellianism,  applying  the  tenets 
of  “  The  Prince  ”  with  cold  precision ;  and  marks  its  author  as 
a  master  mind.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  believe  that 
his  Roumanians,  frivolous,  pleasure-loving,  untenacious,  could 
take  and  hold  for  long  the  lead  over  the  coarser-fibred,  but  more- 
virile,  Slavs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  therefore,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  be  too  optimistic  in  regard  to  Bulgaria’s  choice — soon 
she  will  have  to  make  a  choice — of  sides.  There  has  to  be 
admitted  a  possibility  that  King  Ferdinand  will  lead  his  country 
to  a  final  disaster.  His  sympathies  are  naturally  pro-German, 
and  still  more  naturally  anti-Roumanian.  There  does  not  seem 
a  man  in  his  country  to  withstand  him,  nor  a  man  in  another 
Balkan  State  to  carry  Bulgaria  against  him.  The  only  hope 
would  seem  to  be  that  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Roumania  jointly 
should  persuade  him  (he  has  any  amount  of  cleverness  to  see 
clearly)  to  lead  Bulgaria  into  the  right  path.  -  Nobody  believes 
that  she  will  remain  neutral.  Her  neighbours  believe  that  King 
Ferdinand’s  policy  will  be  to  w^ait  until  they  are  deeply  involved, 
and  then  to  seek  advantage  of  the  situation  at  their  expense. 
The  only  way  out  that  they  can  see  is  to  put  pressure  to  bear 
upon  her  to  force  a  prompt  decision.  A  definite  Bulgarian 
decision,  even  if  it  were  on  the  side  of  Germany,  Roumania,  at 
least,  would  count  a  lesser  evil  than  to  send  the  Roumanian  army 
into  Austria  with  Bulgaria  in  a  stato  of  armed  neutrality. 

Frank  Fox. 


December  24th,  1914. 


NATIONALITY  AND  NATUKALISATION. 


The  confusion  incident  to  the  variety  of  laws  which  different 
nations  have  made  on  the  status  of  nationality,  has  been  worse 
confounded  by  the  interchange  of  the  terms  “subject”  and 
“citizen,”  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  We  owe  the  confusion 
(together  with  many  others  of  terminology)  to  the  French 
Revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  word 
“subject”  sounded  degrading  in  democratic  ears,  and  everybody 
became  a  citizen.  The  fashion  passed  from  France  to  the  newly- 
formed  United  States,  and  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  thoughts 
and  language  of  democratic  legislatures.  The  Eomans  knew 
very  well  the  difference  between  a  subject  and  a  citizen.  The 
poet,  whose  business  it  was  to  sing  the  glories  of  the  Empire  at 
its  zenith,  bade  the  Romans  remember, 

“Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superboa.” 

The  subject  was,  as  the  term  implies,  a  conquered  person, 
generally  a  slave,  sometimes  a  soldier,  with  many  duties  and 
obligations,  but  few  rights.  What  a  citizen  was  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  colloquy,  which  took  place  in  a  remote  Syrian 
town,  probably  about  eighty  years  after  Virgil  wrote  the  line 
quoted  above.  “And  as  they  bound  him  with  thongs,  Paul  said 
unto  the  Centurion  that  stood  by.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge 
a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned?  When  the  Centurion 
heard  that,  he  went  and  told  the  chief  captain,  saying.  Take 
heed  what  thou  doest :  for  this  man  is  a  Roman.  Then  the  chief 
captain  came  and  said  unto  him.  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman? 
He  said.  Yea.  And  the  chief  captain  answered.  With  a  great 
sum  obtained  I  this  freedom.  And  Paul  said,  But  I  was  free¬ 
born.  Then  straightway  they  departed  from  him  which  should 
have  examined  him ;  and  the  chief  captain  also  w'as  afraid,  after 
he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had  bound  him.” 
Presumably  the  captain  of  the  guard  had  been  a  slave  and  bought 
his  freedom  and  citizenship,  though  I  know  no  other  mention 
of  the  purchase  of  civic  rights.  How  a  poor  Jewish  artisan, 
living  in  a  remote  provincial  town,  came  to  be  born  a  Roman 
citizen  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  is  not  clear ;  perhaps  it  is  one  of 
those  points  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  must  not  be 
pressed.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  is  true, 

(1)  Renan  regards  Paul’s  citizenship  with  suspicion,  and  thinks  that  the 
author  of  The  Acts  may  have  conferred  the  dignity  upon  his  hero.  (Renan, 
Saint  Paul,  p.  526.)  Perhaps  the  Apostle,  being  in  great  peril,  bluSed  the 
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Caracalla  extended  the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  not  from  an  enlightened  benevolence,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  as  every  Roman  citizen  was  liable  to  pay 
heavy  death  duties.  From  that  date,  of  course,  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship  ceased  to  be  an  honourable  distinction ;  but  in  the  days  of 
the  Republic  and  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  empire  it  was  so, 
for  it  conferred  clear  and  valuable  rights,  namely,  protection  from 
personal  oppression,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  Caesar,  i.e.,  the 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  metropolitan  tribunal.  Citizenship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  was  hereditary. 
As  the  empire  was  extended  until  it  covered  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  large  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  citizenship  ceased  to 
be  connected  with  place  of  birth,  with  race,  language,  or  creed : 
it  became  purely  political,  and  embraced  Gauls,  Greeks,  Huns, 
Asiatics,  and  Africans.  The  acquisition  of  Roman  citizenship 
was  the  nearest  thing  in  the  old  world  to  naturalisation  in  the 
modern.  Gibbon  is  silent  on  the  terms  on  which  citizenship  was 
acquired  before  the  rescript  of  Caracalla,  and  apparently  the  only 
qualifications  were  residence  within  the  empire  and  freedom.  It 
is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  the  procurators  and  pro- 
consuls  in  the  provinces,  resembling  modern  ministers,  sold  the 
privileges  of  the  empire  for  cash  down.  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
Roman  citizenship,  not  only  because  Roman  jurisprudence 
influenced  European  law,  both  international  and  municipal,  but 
because  the  confusion  of  subjecthood  and  citizenship  has  had 
important  results  on  our  modern  law  of  naturalisation,  as  will 
presently  appear.  The  differences  between  a  subject  and  a  citizen 
have  been  very  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Richard  Jebb  in  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  (January,  1914),  and  by  Mr.  Saxon  Mills 
in  an  address  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (March  16th,  1914), 
on  the  Bill  which  has  since  that  date  become  the  British 
Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1914. 

Every  nation  has  the  right  to  admit  foreigners  within  the  lists 
of  its  nationality  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  chooses :  it 
may  admit  them  unconditionally  or  with  restrictions ;  it  may 
give  them  full  or  partial  rights  and  privileges,  an  equal  or  an 
inferior  status.  But  the  law  should  be  clear  and  uniform  within 
those  lists.  Clearness  and  uniformity  of  rule  are  more  necessary 
to  Great  Britain  than  to  any  other  nation,  because  the  British 
Empire,  like  the  Roman,  is  scattered  over  the  globe,  embracing 
different  races  and  creeds ;  and  because,  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  England  has  been  an  asylum  for  religious  and  political 

captain  of  the  guard — surely  a  pardonable  stroke  in  the  circumstances. 
Indeed,  Paul’s  imprisonment  for  two  years  by  Felix  is  hardly  compatible  with 
hia  citizenship. 
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refugees  from  the  European  Continent.  The  mildness  of  our 
climate  and  of  our  manners ;  the  seventh  day  of  rest  and  frequent 
holidays;  the  wholesome  and  plenteous  diet  of  all  classes;  the 
absence  of  military  service ;  the  purity  of  our  tribunals ;  the 
freedom  of  our  trade;  the  liberty  of  our  political  institutions, 
constitute  an  assemblage  of  attractions  that  has  acted  as  a  magnet 
on  the  populations  of  Northern  Europe,  of  Prussia,  of  Poland,  of 
Russia,  and  of  Scandinavia.  The  recent  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  means  of  locomotion  have  set  up  a  counter- 
attraction  in  the  western  hemisphere,  luckily  for  England,  or 
it  would  have  been  over-run  by  immigrants.  But  through  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  Victorian  era,  there  was  a  steady  set  of  foreigners  to  England, 
and  consequently  wholesale  naturalisation.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  the  northern  and  southern  continents  of  America  have 
relieved  the  pressure  from  Europe;  but  simultaneously  Great 
Britain  has  had  another  problem  to  handle,  the  emigration  of  her 
own  sons  to  her  own  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
So  that  now  more  than  ever  two  questions  call  for  an  answer  : 
(1)  What  constitutes  British  nationality?  Who  is  a  natural- 
born  Briton?  (2)  On  what  terms  shall  aliens  be  admitted  to 
British  nationality? 

The  British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1914 
(which  came  into  force  with  the  new  year),  is  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  The  Act  is  the  fruit  of  some  fourteen  years’  discus¬ 
sion  between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments ;  it  has 
been  drafted  and  redrafted  by  two  interdepartmental  committees, 
and  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  two  Colonial  Conferences.  That 
it  was  hurriedly  and  inadequately  considered  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  between  May  and  July  of  last  year  was  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  our  legislators  were,  as  usual,  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  parochial  politics  of  Ireland — there  was  no  hint  of  war  at 
that  time — and  partly  to  the  assurances  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  that  the  new  Act  was  merely  declaratory,  and  made  no 
change  in  the  existing  law.  The  Act  repealed  a  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement  relating  to  naturalised  aliens,  which  had  stood 
as  law  for  215  years  :  but  either  Messrs,  Harcourt  and  M'Kenna 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  deemed  it  prudent  to  suppress  it. 
I  will  return  to  that  point  when  I  come  to  naturalisation.  By 
Section  I.  the  following  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  natural- 
born  British  subjects  :  (o)  any  person  born  within  his  Majesty’s 
dominions  and  allegiance,  which  latter  term  includes  a  place 
“where  by  treaty,  capitulation,  grant,  usage,  sufferance,  or  other 
lawful  means,  his  Majesty  exercises  jurisdiction  over  British 
subjects’’;  as  Egypt,  (b)  Any  person  born  out  of  his  Majesty’s 
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dominions  whose  father  was  a  British  subject,  born  or  naturalised 
at  the  time  of  that  person’s  birth,  (c)  Any  person  born  on  board 
a  British  ship.  The  Act  does  not  say  how  long  the  British 
nationality  acquired  from  the  father  descends  by  inheritance.  A 
man  born  in  Egypt  of  a  British  father  is  a  British  subject ;  but 
what  are  his  son  and  grandson?  Suppose  the  son  marries  and 
settles  in  Egypt  :  what  are  his  descendants?  A  British  subject 
who  voluntarily  becomes  the  naturalised  subject  of  a  foreign 
State  ipso  facto  ceases  to  be  a  British  subject  (S.  13) ;  and  a 
person  born  abroad,  but  a  British  subject  by  paternity,  may,  on 
coming  of  age,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage,  and  cease  to  be  a 
British  subject  (S.  14).  Cases  of  dual  nationality  occur  when  a 
person  born  in  British  territory  becomes  during  his  minority  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  State,  or  when  the  child  of  a  foreigner, 
though  born  in  British  territory,  remains  by  the  law  of  his 
father’s  country  a  subject  of  that  country.  In  these  cases  the 
person  has  a  choice  of  nationality,  and  may  make,  on  coming 
of  age,  a  declaration  of  alienage.  The  powers  of  married  women 
are  increased  by  the  new  law.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  law  of 
all  civilised  nations  that  the  nationality  of  the  wife  follows  that 
of  her  husband.  “The  wife  of  a  British  subject  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  British  subject  :  and  the  wife  of  an  alien  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  alien  ”  (S.  10).  But  the  new  Act  modifies  this  in  two 
important  cases.  Where  the  husband  changes  his  nationality 
during  marriage  and  ceases  to  be  a  British  subject,  the  wife— on 
the  principle  of  non  haec  in  faedera  veni — may  make  a  de¬ 
claration  that  she  wishes  to  retain  British  nationality,  and  there¬ 
upon  she  shall  be  deemed  to  remain  a  British  subject.  Where 
a  British  woman  marries  a  foreign  subject,  she  may,  on  becoming 
a  widow,  or  after  divorce,  recover  her  nationality  by  applying 
for  a  certificate  of  naturalisation,  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  grant  on  such  conditions  as  to  character  and  residence  as 
he  thinks  fit.  British  nationality  is  thus  derived  either  from 
birth  wdthin  the  British  Empire,  or  from  a  British  father. 

Naturalisation  is  the  process  by  which  a  person,  born  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  State,  acquires  the  nationality  of  a  Briton. 
Every  nation  makes  its  own  law  stating  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
willing  to  admit  the  stranger  within  its  gates.  The  old  doctrine 
of  nemo  potest  exuere  patriam  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  legal 
cross-currents  from  different  countries  sometimes  result  in  a 
dual  nationality — an  undesirable  status  for  any  man.  The  history 
of  the  law  of  British  naturalisation  is  very  interesting.  When 
William  of  Orai^ge  came  over  with  Queen  Mary  to  take  the  throne 
of  England,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Dutch 
officers,  politicians,  and  courtiers.  If  the  Whig  noblemen  who 
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invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  had  raised  any  objection  to 
his  bringing  his  own  friends,  it  is  certain  that  William  would 
have  refused  the  crown,  for  he  did  not  pretend  to  love  England, 
was  satisfied  with  his  position  in  Holland,  and  was  perfectly 
bored  by  our  party  politics.  William  was  intensely  Dutch,  in 
manners  and  physiognomy,  and  he  spoke  English  with  a  foreign 
accent.  We  can  imagine  that  Bentinck  and  Keppel  were  also 
very  Dutch ;  and  the  Dutch,  by  reason  of  their  strongly  marked 
racial  type,  have  never  been  generally  popular.  Bentinck  was  a. 
wise  and  industrious  statesman,  whose  personal  devotion  to  his 
Sovereign  has  inspired  a  pleasing  and  pathetic  page  in  Macaulay’s 
history.  William  created  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland  and  gave 
him  a  grant  of  Crown  lands.  Arnold  van  Keppel  was  a  young 
Dutchman  of  noble  family  and  sympathetic  manners,  who 
soothed  the  hours  of  suffering  and  annoyance  which  w'ere  the 
larger  part  of  William’s  life.  He  also  was  properly  rewarded 
by  an  English  earldom  and  estates.  Who  would  not  have 
thought  the  worse  of  William  if  he  had  forgotten  to  reward  the 
friends  of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  own  country?  The  Bentincks 
and  the  Keppels  have  blended  their  lines  with  those  of  the  great 
English  houses  ;  they  have  given  to  England  statesmen,  admirals, 
and  generals ;  and  to-day  they  are  numbered  amongst  those 
families  of  which  Englishmen  are  proud.  But  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  first  Lord  Portland  and  the  first  Lord 
Albemarle  appeared  in  a  different  light  to  the  Montagues,  the 
Saviles,  the .  Spencers,  the  Osbornes,  the  Bussells,  the  Caven¬ 
dishes,  and  the  Hydes,  who  thought  that  the  government  of 
England  belonged  to  them.  The  new  noblemen  were  sneered 
at  as  the  Dutch  favourites ;  and  when  William  was  on  his  death¬ 
bed  the  Whig  aristocracy,  called  upon  to  settle  the  succession 
for  the  second  time,  determined  to  protect  their  country  against 
the  possibility  of  a  second  irruption  of  foreign  minions.  Behind 
the  Princess  Anne  there  loomed  the  Electress  Sophia  and  her 
son.  Dutch  peers  had  been  bad  enough ;  German  peers  would 
be  intolerable.  Whig  and  Tory  agreed  that  they  must  protect 
themselves.  Accordingly,  in  the  second  Act  of  Settlement,  after 
the  clauses  providing  for  the  descent  of  the  Crown,  the  following 
clause  was  inserted  :  “That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take 
effect  as  aforesaid,  no  Person  born  out  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  Dominions  thereunto 
belonging  (although  he  be  naturalised  or  made  a  denizen,  except 
such  as  are  born  of  English  parents)  shall  be  capable  to  be  of 
the  Privy  Council  or  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  Trust,  either  Civil  or  Military, 
or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands  tenements  or  hereditaments  from 
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the  Crown”  (12-13  Will.  III.,  c.  2,  s.  3).  No  Bentinck  or  Iveppel 
could  creep  through  such  a  clause  as  that  into  House  of  Lords, 
or  Privy  Council,  or  Crown  estates.  Fourteen  years  later  Queen 
Anne  died,  and  George  I.  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  worst 
fears  of  the  aristocracy  were  realised ;  for  German  George  was 
ten  times  more  objectionable  than  Dutch  William.  George  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English ;  and,  as  Lord  Carteret  was  the  only 
man  in  the  English  Court  who  could  speak  German,  his  Majesty 
was  obliged  to  discuss  politics  with  Walpole  in  such  scraps  of 
Latin  as  each  could  muster.  It  is  painful  to  learn  from  the  solemn 
Coxe  that  Walpole  corrected  a  German  baron  of  seventy-six 
quarterings  by  the  remark,  “  mentiris  impudentissime  ” — which 
proves  the  persistence  of  national  habit.  But  there  was  worse, 
far  worse  than  the  absence  of  the  English  tongue.  If  William 
III.  had  chastised  the  English  with  whips  in  the  shape  of  Dutch¬ 
men,  George  I.  threatened  to  chastise  them  with  scorpions  in 
the  form  of  fat  German  women,  who  were  all  determined  to  be 
made  English  peeresses.  The  baronesses  of  Schulenburgh  and 
Kilmanseck  w'ere  flanked  by  Baron  Bothmar  and  Count  Bernsdorf, 
assisted  by  Eobethon,  a  Frenchman,  whose  necessities  were  great, 
and  whose  venality  excited  indignation  even  in  that  age.  The  tail 
of  this  extraordinary  crew  consisted  of  two  Turks,  Mustapha  and 
Mahomet.  A  single  glance  at  this  German  band  was  enough  for 
Walpole  and  Towmshend.  The  succession  to  the  Crown  had  once 
more  to  be  settled ;  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  the  Whig 
Ministers  inserted  in  the  third  Act  of  Settlement  the  following 
clause  :  “And  for  the  better  preserving  the  said  recited  clause  in 
the  said  Act  of  the  12th  year  of  the  late  King  William  the 
Third  entire  and  inviolable.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  naturalised  unless 
in  the  Bill  exhibited  for  that  purpose  there  be  a  clause  or  par¬ 
ticular  words  inserted  to  declare  that  such  person  shall  not  thereby 
be  enabled  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council  or  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  or  to  take  any  office  or  place-of  Trust,  either 
Civil  or  Military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands  tenements  or 
hereditaments  from  the  Crown  to  himself  or  any  other  person 
in  trust  for  him  :  and  that  no  Bill  of  Naturalisation  shall  hereafter 
be  received  in  either  House  of  Parliament  unless  such  clause  or 
words  be  first  inserted  or  contained  therein.”  Foreigners  were 
naturalised  in  those  days,  and  until  late  in  the  last  century,  by 
means  of  private  Bills  passed  through  Parliament  in  their  indivi¬ 
dual  names ;  the  naturalisation  certificate  came  much  later. 
Walpole’s  precaution  was  taken  none  too  soon.  Hardly  was  the 
ink  dry  on  the  1  George  I.,  c.  4,  than  the  whole  German  band, 
male  and  female,  clamoured  for  English  peerages.  Their  demands 
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were  met  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  did  not,  however,  apply 
to  Ireland,  and  the  Schulenburgh  was  immediately  made  Duchess 
of  Munster.  Six  years  later  it  occurred  to  the  King  that  a  woman 
might  be  a  peeress  without  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Munster  became  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  in 
the  English  peerage,  and  the  Baroness  Kilmanseck  was  created 
Countess  of  Darlington.  Bothmar  and  Bernsdorf  were,  however, 
foiled,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with  their  German  titles. 

The  law  of  naturalisation,  as  settled  by  the  statutes  of 
William  III.  and  George  I.,  remained  undisturbed  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  from  1714  to  1844.  That  law  emphatically 
asserted  the  principle  that  while  an  alien  might  be  admitted  to 
British  nationality  by  a  private  or  personal  Act  of  Parliament, 
he  must  be  content  with  a  private  situation  in  life,  and  must  not 
aspire  to  the  highest  places  in  the  State,  to  the  Privy  Council, 
to  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust, 
civil  or  military.  This  rigorous  limitation  of  a  foreigner’s  ambi¬ 
tion  was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
surrounding  the  accession  of  William  III.  and  George  I.  But 
that  it  continued  to  represent  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  towards 
their  naturalised  fellow-subjects  long  after  the  danger  had  passed, 
there  is  abundant  proof.  Nay,  one  is  tempted  to  ask.  Does  it 
not  represent  their  feelings  to-day?  I  have  before  me  an  extract 
from  a  private  Act  of  naturalisation  granted  to  the  grandfather  of 
a  friend  of  mine  in  1836,  in  which  these  words  occur:  “And 
be  it  further  enacted  that  he  shall  not  hereby  be  enabled  to  be 
of  the  Privy  Council  or  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
or  to  take  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  civil  or  military.”  Thirty- 
three  years  later  this  gentleman  had  waxed  rich  and  powerful  in 
the  land  :  ambition  whispered  her  flattering  tale  in  his  ear,  and 
be  obtained  a  second  Act  of  naturalisation  (1868),  from  which, 
after  reciting  the  disabling  words  in  the  previous  Act,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  omit  them,  and  enacted  that  “the  suppliant  shall  be 
naturalised  .  .  .  and  shall  have  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
privileges  and  capacities  which  he  would  could  or  might  have 
had  held  or  enjoyed  if  he  had  been  a  natural-born  subject.”  The 
word  “capacity”  proves,  together  with  the  omission  of  the  dis¬ 
abling  words,  that  membership  of,  the  Privy  Council  or  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  is  no  part  of  nationality,  nor  inherent  in  it. 
It  is  a  capacity  of  the  natural -born  subject  which  was  withheld, 
unless  expressly  given,  from  the  naturalised  subject.  In  1844  a 
new  departure  was  made  in  the  law  of  naturalisation  by  the 
substitution  of  a  certificate  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  private  Bill  or  Act.  It  was  felt  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  too  cumbrous  and  expensive  a  method  of  naturalisation  for 
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ordinary  persons,  though  private  Bills  of  naturalisation  continued 
to  be  passed  for  a  small  number  of  wealthy  or  distinguished 
individuals,  such  as  financiers  and  princes.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  about  the  Act  of  1844  is  that,  while  repealing  the  section 
of  1  George  I.,  c.  4,  relating  to  private  Bills  of  naturalisation, 
it  repeats  in  explicit  and  emphatic  words  the  disability  imposed 
on  naturalised  subjects.  By  section  6  of  the  7th  and  8th 
Victoria,  c.  66,  it  is  enacted  :  “That  upon  obtaining  the  certificate 
and  taking  the  oath  hereinafter  prescribed  every  alien  now 
residing  in  or  who  shall  come  hereafter  to  reside  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  with  intent  to  settle  therein  shall 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  capacities  which  a  natural-born  subject 
of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or  transmit  except  that  such 
alien  shall  not  be  capable  of  becoming  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  nor  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament.” 

Twenty-five  years  passed,  during  which  died  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  Lords  Palmerston,  Bussell,  and  Derby,  all  the  Ministers  of 
the  old  regime.  Cosmopolitan  politics,  under  the  patronage  of 
Bright,  Cobden,  and  Gladstone,  the  Manchester  school,  as  Disraeli 
labelled  them,  became  the  fashion.  Free  Trade  in  everything, 
free  imports  of  merchandise  and  men,  were  the  catchwords  of 
the  hour.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1869  to  inquire 
into  the  law  of  naturalisation,  and,  to  judge  from  its  composition, 
which  w’as  almost  entirely  Whig,  its  object  was  to  throw  open  our 
gates  wider  to  the  foreigner,  all  objections  to  whom  were  dubbed 
insular  prejudice.  On  the  report  of  that  Commission  was  founded 
the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870,  which  repealed  the  Act  of  1844, 
but  did  not  repeal,  either  expressly  or  implicitly,  the  clause  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement  imposing  the  disabilities  quoted  above  on 
persons  born  abroad,  although  naturalised.  We  need  only  concern 
ourselves  with  section  7  of  this  Act,  one  paragraph  of  which  runs 
as  follows  :  “An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is 
granted  shall  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  political 
and  other  rights  powers  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all 
obligations  to  w^hich  a  natural-born  British  subject  is  entitled.” 
At  the  time  this  Act  was  being  discussed  ^  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  were,  as  in  1914,  entirely  absorbed  by  Irish  politics. 
Gladstone  had  just  introduced  his  first  Land  Bill,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  attacking  and  defending  the  Irish  landlords  but 
scant  attention  was  paid  to  the  Naturalisation  Bill.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  the  brief  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 

(I)  Four  distinguished  lawyers  took  part  in  the  short  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Secretary  Harcourt,  in  the  debates  of  July,  1914,  mentioned 
three  of  them,  Jessel,  Coleridge,  and  Palmer,  but  said  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  fourth,  which  is  strange,  as  he  was  no  other  than  Vernon  Harcourt. 
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intention  of  the  Government  was  to  repeal  the  disabling  clause 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement — only  they  did  not  do  it.  Lord 
Chancellor  Hatherley,  who  handled  the  subject  with  a  laxity  and 
ignorance  astonishing  in  the  head  of  the  law,  said  vaguely  that 
he  believed  there  was  some  disability  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  but  that  “considering  that  naturalisation  would  confer 
the  full  privileges  of  citizenship,  including  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  membership  of  the  Privy  Council,”  he  hoped  their  lordships 
would  agree  to  extend  the  qualifying  period  of  residence  from 
three  years  to  five !  Here  w’e  have  from  a  Lord  Chancellor  the 
crude  confusion  of  the  status  of  a  subject  with  the  capacities  of 
a  citizen.  Nationality,  and  consequently  naturalisation,  can  confer 
subjecthood  ;  they  cannot  confer  citizenship.  The  “  subject  ”  is 
the  naked  man,  who  may  be  clothed  in  “robes  and  furr’d  gowns” 
by  the  will  of  his  fellows  or  the  grace  of  his  Sovereign,  but  who 
has  no  right  to  any  of  these  trappings,  which  are  created  by 
municipal  law,  by  popular  election,  or  Eoyal  command.  It  was 
left  to  that  great  lawyer  and  intrepid  statesman.  Lord  Halsbury, 
to  distinguish  in  a  recent  judgment  (quoted  by  Mr.  Saxon  Mills 
at  the  Colonial  Institute)  between  a  subject  and  a  citizen 
(Cunningham  v.  Tomey  Homma  [1903],  A.C.  151).  A  Japanese, 
Tomey  Homma,  had  become  a  naturalised  British  subject  under 
the  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  as  such  claimed  to  be 
put  on  the  register  of  voters.  The  legislature  of  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  had  enacted  that  no  Japanese  should  be  entitled 
to  vote.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Privy  Council,  where  Lord 
Chancellor  Halsbury,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court  against 
the  Japanese,  said  ;  “The  right  of  protection  and  the  obligation 
of  allegiance  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  nationality  conferred 
by  naturalisation,  but  the  privileges  attached  to  it,  where  these 
depended  on  residence,  are  quite  independent  of  nationality.”  In 
construing  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  inten¬ 
tions  ;  speeches  in  debate  are  not  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  law.  The  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1870 
undoubtedly  conferred  upon  naturalised  subjects  “all  political  and 
other  rights,  powers,  and  privileges”  of  natural-bom  British 
subjects;  but  what  are  these?  Every  British  subject  has  a  right 
to  protection  from  personal  oppression ,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
he  has  a  right  to  the  liberty  of  his  person  and  the  security  of 
his  property ;  he  has  a  right  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  Consular 
Jurisdiction  Acts  and  Treaties  and  the  Foreign  Marriages  Act. 
His  liabilities,  duties,  and  obligations  are  summed  up  in  the  word 
allegiance  :  he  must  obey  the  law.  But  no  British  subject  has 
the  right,  or  the  power,  or  the  privilege  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council, 
or  to  be  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to  hold  an 
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office  of  trust,  or  even  to  vote,  for  women  and  minors,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  subjects  of  tlie  British  Sovereign,  are  not  allowed  to 
vote.  Sir  William  Anson  and  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  both 
assert,  in  their  books  on  Parliament,  that  the  7th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1870  relieved  naturalised  subjects  of  their  disabilities  under 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  With  all  respect  for  these  authorities, 
I  think  they  are  wrong.  For  the  Act  of  1870  did  not  repeal  the 
section  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  7th  section  could  not 
confer  on  naturalised  subjects  rights,  powers,  or  privileges  not 
possessed  by  natural-born  subjects.  If  this  contention  be  correct, 
it  follows  that  such  Privy  Councillors,  such  peers,  and  such 
members  of  Parliament  as  were  naturalised,  whether  by  certificate 
or  private  Act,  previously  to  January  1st,  1915,  have  been  exer¬ 
cising  their  functions  in  those  high  places  without  w^arrant  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  realm. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  seriously  disputed  that  the  Act  of  1870 
failed  to  remove  the  disabilities  imposed  on  naturalised  subjects. 
The  new  Act  does  as  indisputably  remove  the  disabilities,  from 
and  after  January  Ist,  1915,  because  it  explicitly  repeals  the  words 
“although  naturalised”  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  leaves  the 
clause  enacting  that  no  persons  born  out  of  the  kingdom  or 
dominions,  except  such  as  are  born  of  English  parents,  shall 
be  capable  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council,  &c.  The  question  has 
been  asked.  Is  the  new  Act  retrospective?  There  are  several 
PriAry  Councillors,  and  several  members  of  Parliament,  and 
at  least  three  peers,  who  are  naturalised  subjects.  Assuming 
that  their  position  was  illegal  before  January  1st,  1915,  has  it 
become  legal  after  that  date?  Ought  they,  under  section  6, 
to  apply  for  new  certificates  of  naturalisation,  or  ought  they  to 
be  re-appointed  or  re-elected  to  their  several  stations?  These 
are  questions  which  can  only  be  settled  in  a  court  of  law,  either 
by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto,  or  by  a  common  informer  suing  for 
penalties.  But  apart  from  these  individual  cases,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  question  remains.  Is  the  new  law  of  naturalisation  that 
which  the  British  nation  desires?  It  was  passed  by  Parliament 
before  the  war,  though  it  did  not  receive  the  Royal  Assent  until 
August  7th.  Admittedly,  the  new  Act  throws  down  all  barriers, 
and  removes  all  disabilities  from  naturalised  subjects.  As  Lord 
Houghton  observed  in  1870,  a  naturalised  alien  might  become 
Prime  Minister,  and  a  hostile  Home  Secretary  might  revoke  his 
certificate,  and  so  dash  him  out  of  Paradise  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  is  the  new  law  just 
what  the  nation  wants?  May  not  the  British  people  be  inclined 
to  acknowledge,  for  the  fifty  thousandth  time,  that  their  ancestors 
were  no  fools,  and  that  the  constitutional  safeguards  contrived  by 
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Somers  and  Walpole  ought  to  be  restored?  The  Home  Secretary 
should  be  empowered  to  revoke  a  certificate  at  discretion.  One 
improvement  the  present  Act  provides,  namely,  a  uniform  certifi¬ 
cate  of  naturalisation  which  shall  run  throughout  the  Empire. 
Up  to  January  1st  last  the  self-governing  colonies  granted  certifi¬ 
cates  of  naturalisation,  which  were  valid  only  in  the  colony  of 
issue.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  qualifying  period  of  resi¬ 
dence  was  different  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  being  five 
years  in  the  United  Kingdom,  three  years  in  Canada,  two  years 
in  Australia,  and  no  time  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  now  enacted 
that  five  years  shall  be  the  qualifying  period,  but  they  may  be 
spent  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  and  a  certificate  granted  by 
the  Government  of  any  colony  or  dominion,  which  chooses  to 
adopt  the  Act,  will  be  valid  in  any  part  of  the  King’s  allegiance. 
Nor  does  the  adoption  of  the  Act  prevent  any  colony  from  making 
such  local  laws  or  regulations  as  it  pleases  with  regard  to  immigra¬ 
tion  or  voting,  these  being  matters  of  municipal  law,  which  do 
not  pertain  to  the  status  of  a  subject. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


THE  BLAST-FUKNACE. 


And  such  a  night !  But  maybe  in  that  mood 
’Twas  for  the  best ;  for  he  was  like  to  brood — 
And  he  could  hardly  brood  on  such  a  night 
With  that  squall  blowing,  on  this  dizzy  height 
Where  he  caught  every  breath  of  it — the  snow 
Stinging  his  cheek,  and  melting  in  the  glow 
Above  the  furnace,  big  white  flakes  that  fell 
Sizzling  upon  the  red-hot  furnace  bell  : 

And  the  sea  roaring,  down  there  in  the  dark. 

So  loud  to-night  he  needn’t  stop  to  hark — 

Four  hundred  feet  below  where  now  he  stood. 

A  lively  place  to  earn  a  livelihood — 

His  livelihood,  his  mother’s,  and  the  three 
Young  sisters’,  quite  a  little  family 
Depending  on  him  now — on  him,  Jim  Burn, 
Just  nineteen  past — to  work  for  them,  and  earn 
Money  enough  to  buy  them  daily  bread 
Already  .  .  . 

And  his  father  on  the  bed 
Upstairs  .  .  .  gey  sudden  .  .  . 

Nay,  he  mustn’t  think 
But  shove  his  trolley  to  the  furnace  brink. 

And  tip  his  load  upon  the  glowing  bell. 

Then  back  again  towards  the  hoist.  ’Twas  well 
He’d  work  to  stop  him  thinking.  He  was  glad 
His  mate  to-night  was  not  a  talky  lad — 

But  Peter,  mum-glum  Peter,  who  would  stare 
With  such  queer  sulky  looks  upon  the  flare 
When  round  the  dipping  bell  it  shot  up  high 
With  roar  and  flourish  into  that  black  sky. 

He  liked  to  hear  it  roaring,  liked  to  see 
The  great  flame  leaping  skyward  suddenly, 

Then  sinking  slowly,  as  the  bell  rose  up 
And  covered  it  again  with  red-hot  cup, 

When  it  w^ould  feed  more  quiet  for  a  time 
Upon  the  meal  of  ironstone  and  lime 
He’d  fetched  it  in  his  trolley  .  .  . 

Ay,  and  he. 

Trundling  his  truck  along  that  gallery 
High  in  the  air  all  night  to  keep  it  fed — 
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And  all  the  while  his  father  lying  dead 

Upstairs — to  earn  a  livelihood.  ’Twas  strange 

To  think  what  it  all  meant  to  him — the  change.  .  . 

And  strange  he’d  never  thought  before  how  queer 
It  w'as  for  him,  earning  his  bread  up  here 
On  this  blast-furnace,  perched  on  the  cliff -top — 
Four  hundred  feet  or  so,  a  dizzy  drop. 

And  he’ld  be  feeding  fishes  in  the  sea  ! 

How  loud  i-t  roared  to-night,  and  angrily — 

He  liked  to  hear  it  breaking  on  the  shore. 

And  the  wind’s  threshing,  and  the  furnace’  roar  ; 
And  then  the  sudden  quiet,  a  dead  lull. 

When  you  could  only  hear  a  frightened  gull 
Screeching  down  in  the  darkness  there  below. 

Or  a  dog’s  yelp  from  the  valley,  or  the  snow 
Sizzling  upon  hot  iron.  Queer,  indeed. 

To  think  that  he  had  never  taken  heed 
Before  to-night,  or  thought  about  it  all. 

He’d  been  a  boy  till  this,  and  had  no  call 
To  turn  his  mind  to  thinking  seriously. 

But  he’d  grown  up  since  yesterday ;  and  he 
Must  think  a  man’s  thoughts  now — since  yesterday 
When  he’d  not  had  a  thought  but  who  should  play 
Full-back  for  Cleveland  Eovers,  now  that  Jack 
Had  gone  to  Montreal,  or  should  he  back 
Old  Girl  or  Cleopatra  for  the  Cup. 

In  four-and-twenty  hours  he  had  grown  up  .  .  . 

His  father,  sinking  back  there  on  the  bed. 

With  glassy  eyes  and  helpless  lolling  head  .  .  . 

The  dropping  jaw  .  .  .  the  breath  that  didn’t  come. 
Though  still  he  listened  for  it,  frozen  numb.  .  .  . 

And  then,  his  mother  .  .  .  but  he  must  not  let 
His  mind  run  on  his  mother  now.  And  yet 
He’d  often  thought  his  father  glum  and  grim. 

He  understood  now.  It  was  not  for  him. 

His  son,  to  breathe  a  word  to  her,  when  he. 

Her  husband,  had  borne  with  her  patiently 
Through  all  those  years.  Ay,  now  he  understood 
Much,  since  he  hadn’t  his  own  livelihood 
To  think  of  only,  but  five  mouths  to  feed — 

And  the  oldest,  the  most  helpless.  .  .  .  He  had  need 
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To  understand  a  little.  .  .  . 

But  to-night 

He  mustn’t  brood.  .  .  .  And  what  a  golden  light 
The  steady  spurt  of  molten  slag  below 
Threw  up  upon  the  snow-clouds — and  the  snow 
Drifting  down  through  it  in  great  flakes  of  gold, 
Melting  to  steam,  or  driven,  white  and  cold. 

Into  the  darkness  on  a  sudden  gust. 

And  how  the  cold  wind  caught  him,  as  be  thrust 
His  empty  trolley  back  towards  the  hoist. 

Straight  from  the  sea,  making  his  dry  lips  moist 
With  salty  breath. 

’Twas  strange  to-night,  how  he 
Was  noticing,  and  seeing  suddenly 
Things  for  the  first  time  he’d  not  seen  before. 

Though  he’d  been  on  this  shift  at  least  a  score 
Of  times.  But  things  were  different  somehow.  Strange 
To  think  his  father’s  death  had  wrought  the  change 
And  made  things  seem  quite  different — little  things  ; 
The  sudden  flashing  of  a  sea-gull’s  wings 
Out  of  the  dark,  bewildered  by  the  glare ; 

And,  when  the  flame  leapt,  mum-glum  Peter’s  hair 
Kindling  a  fierier  red ;  the  wind ;  the  snow ; 

The  unseen  washing  of  the  waves  below 
About  the  cliff -foot.  He  could  almost  see. 

In  fancy,  breakers  frothing  furiously 
Against  the  crumbling  cliffs — the  frantic  spray 
Leaping  into  the  darkness,  nigh  half-way 
Up  the  sheer  height. 

And  now  his  thoughts  dropt  hack 
Into  the  valley,  lying  still  and  black 
Behind  him — and  the  mine  where  other  men 
Were  toiling  on  their  night-shift,  even  then 
Working  the  ironstone  for  daily  bread. 

Their  livelihood.  ... 

He  saw  the  little  red 

Raw  row  of  square  brick  houses,  dark  they ’Id  be 
And  quiet  now.  Yet,  plainly  he  could  see 
The  street  he  lived  in — ay,  and  Number  Eight, 

His  father’s  house  :  the  rusty  iron  gate ; 

The  unkempt  garden ;  and  the  blistered  door ; 

The  unwashed  doorstep  he’d  not  seen  before. 

Or,  leastways,  hadn’t  noticed  ;  and  the  bell 
That  never  rang,  though  he  remembered  well 
His  father’d  tinkered  it,  times  out  of  mind ; 
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And  in  each  window,  a  drawn  yellow  blind 
Broken  and  grimy — and  that  blind,  to-day 
Drawm  down  for  the  first  time.  .  .  . 

His  father  lay 

In  the  front  bedroom,  quiet  on  the  bed  .  .  . 

And  he,  upon  his  usual  shift  .  .  . 

She’d  said. 

His  mother’d  said,  he  shouldn’t  take  his  shift 
Before  the  undertaker’d  been  to  lift  .  .  . 

’Twas  scarcely  decent  :  that  was  what  she  said — 

Him  working,  and  his  father  lying  dead. 

And  hardly  cold.  .  .  . 

And  she,  to  talk  to  him. 

His  son,  of  decency,  there,  with  that  grim 
Half-smile  still  on  her  husband’s  cold  white  face ! 

He  couldn’t  bide  a  moment  in  the  place 
Listening  to  her  chat-chatter,  knowing  all 
That  he  knew  now.  .  .  .  But  there,  he  had  no  call 
To  blame  her,  when  his  father’d  never  blamed. 

He  wondered  in  that  room  she  wasn’t  shamed.  .  .  . 

She  didn’t  understand.  He  understood. 

Now  he’d  grown  up ;  and  had  his  livelihood. 

And  theirs,  to  earn  .  .  . 

Lord,  but  that  was  a  rare 
Fine  flourish  the  flame  made,  a  bonnie  flare 
Leaping  up  to  the  stars.  The  snow  had  stopt  : 

He  hadn’t  heeded  :  and  the  wind  had  dropt 
Suddenly  :  and  the  stars  were  shining  clear. 

Over  the  furnace’  roaring  he  could  hear 

The  waves  wash-washing ;  and  could  see  the  foam 

Lifting  and  falling  down  there  in  the  gloam  .  .  . 

White  as  his  father’s  face.  .  .  . 

He’d  never  heard 

His  father  murmur  once — nay,  not  a  word 
He’d  muttered  :  he  was  never  one  to  blame. 

And  men  had  got  to  take  things  as  they  came. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 


THE  NEGLECT  AND  MISUSE  OF  BACH’S 
OEGAN  WOKKS. 


It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  cult  of  Bach  has  been,  in  recent 
years,  almost  an  obsession  with  the  London  musical  public, 
even  to  the  extent  of  an  indiscriminate  worship,  and  an  entire 
blindness  to  the  great  composer’s  undoubted  limitations  in  some 
directions,  the  class  of  works  in  which  he  is  most  incontestably 
supreme  over  all  other  composers  has  been  almost  utterly 
neglected,  or  regarded  with  an  indifference  which  can  only  be 
imputed  to  ignorance.  In  choral  music  Handel  may  dispute 
the  palm  with  Bach ;  his  methods  are  different,  but  if  he  has 
not  all  Bach’s  masterly  control  over  the  resources  of  contrapuntal 
structure,  he  has  a  much  wider  range  of  poetic  expression  and 
a  much  greater  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  melodic  invention. 
In  compositions  for  solo  voices  Handel,  who  understood  the  voice 
better  than  any  other  of  the  great  composers  (Mozart  coming 
nearest  to  him  in  this  respect),  is  incontestably  superior  to  Bach. 
But  as  a  composer  for  the  organ  Bach  is  not  only  without  a 
rival,  he  is  without  a  second ;  in  this  realm  of  music  it  is  Bach 
first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  Mendelssohn,  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  the  organ,  and  whose  organ  compositions  are  among  the 
best  things  he  produced,  might  be  said  to  come  next  to  him,' 
only  that  the  “next”  in  this  case  is  such  a  long  way  off  that 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  placed.  And  in  fact  Bach’s  whole 
production  is  steeped  in  organ  effect ;  suggestions  derived  from 
the  instrument  so  permeate  all  his  work  that  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  organ  compositions  his  msthetic  form  can  hardly 
be  fully  appreciated.  And  of  the  organ  compositions  of  his  latest 
period,  after  he  had  fully  developed  his  perception  of  the  real 
and  highest  powers  of  the  instrument,  his  biographer,  Spitta, 
says  truly  that  they  are  the  only  instrumental  compositions 
which,  for  scale,  grandeur,  and  artistic  importance,  can  fairly 
be  paralleled  with  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven.  Yet  of  these 
great  works  our  classical  concert  audiences  know  nothing — are 
not  given  the  opportunity  of  knowing  anything,  except  for  the 
occasional  performance  of  two  or  three  of  them  in  an  arrange- 

(1)  Handel’s  Organ  Concertos,  though  they  contain  some  beautiful  music,  need 
hardly  be  considered,  as  he  had  to  write  for  the  small  English  organs  of  his 
day,  without  pedals,  and  the  Concertos  were  composed  mainly  to  please  the 
promenade  audiences  at  the  Ranelagh ;  though,  from  Dr.  Burney’s  testimony,  it 
would  seem  that  Handel  knew  very  well  what  to  do  with  an  organ  when  he 
played  to  please  himself. 
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ment  for  the  piaDoforte ;  a  proceeding  which,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show,  amounts  to  sheer  musical  vandalism. 

Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that,  because  the  organ  and  the 
pianoforte  are  actuated  by  similar  forms  of  keyboard,  what  will 
do  for  the  one  instrument  will  do  for  the  other.  There  could 

not  be  a  greater  mistake.  To  begin  with,  the  relation  of  the 

keyboard  to  the  player  and  to  the  instrument  is  completely 
different  in  the  two  cases.  The  pianoforte  player  strikes 

a  key  which  gives  a  blow  to  a  string  and  sets  it  vibrating, 
and  he  can  strike  it  so  as  to  make  the  sound  loud  or  soft 
as  he  pleases,  and  to  a  certain  extent  can  even  modify  its 
quality  by  the  manner  of  his  touch.  The  organ-player 

strikes  a  key  which  opens  a  valve  admitting  wind  to  the  foot 
of  a  pipe  under  a  certain  mechanically  regulated  pressure,  which 
he  cannot  alter  or  modify.  The  pianist  can  make  an  inner  part 
stand  out  by  the  manipulation  of  his  fingers ;  the  organist  cannot ; 
he  can  only  do  it  by  playing  the  inner  part  with  the  other  hand 
on  another  keyboard,  of  a  louder  or  different  tone.  The  pianoforte 
note,  from  the  moment  it  is  struck,  begins  to  weaken  in  power, 
and  if  not  struck  again,  the  sound  soon  dies  of  inanition.  The 
organ  retains  the  sound  at  its  full  and  unvarying  power  as  long 
as  the  key  is  held  down,  and  in  this  fact  resides  one  of  the  great 
and  essential  characteristics  of  the  instrument.  Obviously  it  is  not 
an  instrument  for  nuances  of  expression  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  pianoforte.  A  large  organ  has  a  greater  range  from  pianissimo 
to  fortissimo  than  any  other  instrument  or  collection  of  instru¬ 
ments,  but  this  is  not  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  player’s 
muscular  effort,  but  by  the  use  of  louder  or  softer  stops.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  device  of  the  “swell  organ,”  the  pipes  belonging 
to  this  keyboard  being  enclosed  in  a  box  with  a  Venetian  shutter, 
which  can  be  opened  or  closed  by  the  action  of  the  foot  on  a 
pedal,  and  thus  make  the  sound  appear  to  wax  or  wane ;  but 
this  is  rather  an  ornamental  than  an  essential  feature  of  the 
instrument,  and  is  often  misused  for  the  playing  of  sentimental 
compositions  quite  foreign  to  the  true  genius  of  the  instrument ; 
and  in  any  case  it  does  not  come  into  the  consideration  of  Bach’s 
organ  compositions,  as  it  was  not  invented  till  long  after  his  day. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  and  important  differences  between 
the  organ  and  the  pianoforte  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
mechanism,  but  in  the  fact  that  in  the  organ  there  is  a  complete 
scale  of  keys  to  be  played  by  the  feet.  The  effect  of  this  on 
organ  composition  is  immense  and  far-reaching ;  the  left  hand, 
being  freed  from  playing  the  bass,  can  fill  in  the  inner  portion 
of  the  harmony ;  and  thus,  in  such  pure  part-music  as  a  fugue,  a 
far  wider  spacing  of  the  parts  can  be  employed  than  could  be 
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possible  in  a  fugue  written  for  the  pianoforte,  where  the  parts 
have  for  the  most  part  to  be  written  closer,  to  come  within 
the  grasp  of  the  hands.  The  difference  is  quite  obvious  in  com¬ 
paring  Bach’s  organ  fugues  with  those  in  the  W ohltemperirte 
Klavier.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  a  fugue  is  a  sort  of 
thing  specially  belonging  to  the  organ,  and  that  any  fugue  can 
be  played  on  that  instrument.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Hardly 
any  of  the  W ohltemperirte  fugues  could  be  played  with  any  effect 
on  the  organ ;  some  of  them  practically  could  not  be  played  at 
all ;  they  are  written  in  a  different  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
hardly  any  of  Bach’s  organ  fugues  can  be  played,  as  they  are 
written,  on  the  pianoforte,  because  there  are  more  notes,  or  notes 
at  larger  intervals,  than  two  hands  can  play.  Besides  the  great 
additional  scope  afforded  by  the  pedal  keyboard,  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  the  organ  has  at  least  two,  and  a  large  one  three 
or  four  keyboards  for  the  hands,  so  that  passages  in  contrary 
motion  can  be  freely  played  crossing  each  other,  the  two  hands 
playing  on  different  keyboards ;  an  effect  impossible  on  the  piano¬ 
forte,  and  of  which  Bach  availed  himself  largely  in  his  organ 
compositions. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  scale.  A  large  organ  (and 
small  organs  are  hardly  worth  taking  into  consideration)  produces 
music  on  a  vast  scale,  compared  with  which  the  pianoforte  is  a 
mere  drawing-room  instrument ;  and  effects  designed  for  a  vast 
scale  may,  and  often  do,  lose  their  meaning  and  characteristic 
effect  when  reproduced  on  a  small  scale. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  considerations  bear  on  the  popular 
entertainment  of  deranging  Bach’s  organ  compositions  on  the 
piano.  Taking  first  the  question  of  scale,  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  any  of  the  musical  critics  who  palliate  these  performances  to 
note  the  fact  that  Bach’s  organ  works  are  full  of  long  solo  passages 
and  cadenzas  for  the  bass  part  alone,  and  that  no  such  feature 
occurs  in  the  forty-eight  fugues  of  the  W ohltemperirte  Klavier  7 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  them  to  consider  why  this  is  so?  It  is 
because  the  pedal  notes  of  a  large  organ  are  of  such  scale  and 
power  that  the  player,  in  executing  these  pedal  solos,  may  be  said 
to  be  actually  playing  with  thunder.  Are  people  so  silly  as  to 
imagine  that  the  intended  effect  of  such  passages  can  be  realised 
by  banging  them  in  octaves  on  a  piano  in  a  large  concert-hall? 
If  audiences  were  accustomed  to  hear  these  pedal  solos  on  a  large 
organ,  those  of  them  who  have  any  sense  would  laugh  at  the 
futile  muscularity  of  the  pianist  in  endeavouring  to  reproduce 
their  effect  on  an  instrument  totally  inadequate  to  realise  it. 
But  this  is  only  one  point  in  the  matter  of  scale.  Take  the 
general  composition  and  style  of  the  organ  preludes  and  fugues. 
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and  anyone  familiar  with  them  on  the  instrument  for  which  they 
were  written  must  feel  that  they  are  composed  for  an  instrument 
on  a  great  scale,  and  depend  for  much  of  their  effect  on  the  scale. 
The  brilliant  concert  Fugue  in  D  (composed  by  Bach  in  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  similar  productions  of  his  predecessor,  Buxtehude), 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  Bach’s  best  period,  is  very  effective 
on  a  large  organ ;  reduced  to  the  piano  it  becomes  harmless  rococo. 
As  an  even  more  pertinent  example,  take  the  beautiful  and 
pathetic  small  prelude  and  fugue  in  E  minor,  which  pianists 
have  taken  to  playing.  In  this  composition  the  actual  notes  can 
for  the  most  part  be  grasped  by  the  two  hands ;  but  what  of  the 
effect?  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  me  by  first 
hearing  that  prelude  played  on  a  large  organ,  with  its  repeated 
phrases  in  slow  holding  notes,  singing  through  the  massive  chords 
which  answer  each  note  of  the  melodic  phrase.  Do  people  imagine 
they  can  get  that  effect  on  an  instrument  whose  chords  are  a 
mere  tinkle  in  comparison,  and  whose  “holding  notes”  do  not 
hold?  The  idea  is  ridiculous. 

But  there  is  worse  than  this.  As  observed  above,  the  existence 
of  the  pedal  keyboard  and  the  consequent  freedom  of  the  left 
hand  from  the  business  of  playing  the  bass,  enables  compositions 
in  pure  part  writing  to  be  written  for  the  organ  with  much  larger 
and  more  extended  intervals  than  are  possible  with  two  hands 
on  the  pianoforte ;  a  possibility  which  adds  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  fugue  writing.  Bach  habitually  keeps  the  parts  in  his  organ 
fugues  as  widely  spaced  as  he  can.  The  result  is  that  none  of 
the  greater  and  more  elaborate  of  these  compositions  can  possibly 
be  played  with  two  hands  on  the  piano  except  by  altering  many 
of  the  passages,  changing  the  position  of  the  notes,  etc.,  mis¬ 
representing  the  whole  lay-out  of  the  passages  :  a  nice  kind  of 
respect  to  show  to  the  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  composers  ! 
The  climax  of  this  kind  of  vandalism  is  perhaps  reached  in 
Liszt’s  piano  transcription  of  the  Fantasia  in  G  minor,  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  original  of  Bach’s  organ  compositions, 
containing  effects  and  progressions  which  can  be  realised  on  no 
instrument  but  the  organ,  in  which  Liszt  has  altered  passages 
not  merely  to  get  in  all  the  notes  (which  in  many  passages  is 
practically  impossible  on  the  piano),  but  apparently  in  mere 
wantonness  of  alteration.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  a  protest  must  also  be  entered  against  the  ill-advised 
venture  of  Sir  Henry  Wood  in  arranging  for  orchestra  the  great 
Toccata  in  F.  Some  of  the  organ  works  might  bear  transcription 
for  the  orchestra ;  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  interesting 
to  try  this  with  the  three-movement  composition  called  “The 
St.  Ann’s  fugue”  (from  a  probably  accidental  resemblance  of 
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the  theme  to  the  first  line  St.  Ann’s  hymn  tune),  the  trombones 
in  the  last  movement  playing  the  canto  fermo  in  the  bass ;  but 
here  the  passages  are  all  such  as  would  lend  themselves  well 
to  string-playing.  In  the  Toccata  in  F  all  the  figures  on  which 
the  composition  is  based  are  essentially  keyboard  music ;  their 
whole  character  is  altered  and  weakened  by  being  transferred  to 
strings  ;  and  the  tremendous  coda  which  fills  the  last  page  depends 
for  its  effect  upon  this  keyboard  character  and  on  the  faculty  of 
the  organ  for  holding  on  long  notes  in  perpetuity.  Those  who 
imagine  they  are  getting  any  real  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  Toccata 
from  an  orchestral  transcription  are  grievously  mistaken.  But 
it  appears  that  London  audiences  may  be  allowed  to  hear  Bach’s 
organ  compositions  through  any  medium  except  the  instrument 
for  which  they  were  written,  and  on  which  alone  they  can  be 
properly  represented. 

Bach’s  organ  compositions,  it  should  be  observed,  fall  into 
three  periods  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  of  Beethoven’s  Sonatas. 
In  the  first  period  he  w^as  still  following  the  school  of  Buxtehude 
and  other  early  composers  for  the  instrument,  treating  it  a  good 
deal  as  if  it  w^ere  a  very  large  klavier  or  harpsichord,  with  many 
ornamental  passages  and  arpeggios  In  the  second  period,  to  the 
latter  part  of  which  belongs  the  great  G  minor  fugue,  he  has 
risen  to  a  much  greater  nobility  and  grandeur  in  the  subjects 
and  style  of  his  fugues,  but  still  with  occasional  survivals  of  the 
old  klavier  style.  In  the  third  period  all  this  has  been  entirely 
discarded ;  he  had  at  last  found  out  exactly  what  the  organ  was 
fitted  for,  and  his  latest  great  works  are  in  a  style  bringing  out 
only  the  highest  and  gravest  qualities  of  the  instrument,  and 
discarding  all  mere  ornament.  Among  these  are  the  Toccata  just 
mentioned,  the  St.  Ann’s  Fugue,^  the  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  the 
Doric  mode  ;  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor,  the  great  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  E  minor  (which  has  almost  the  proportions  of  an 
organ  symphony),  and  some  others  which  there  is  not  space  to 
mention.  To  attempt  to  represent  such  works  as  these  on  the 
pianoforte  is  about  as  reasonable  as  if  a  pianist  were  to  appear 
at  a  classical  concert  to  play  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  one 
of  Beethoven’s  symphonies. 

That  such  attempts  are  tolerated  by  audiences  and  critics  must 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  ignorance  about  the 
organ  and  organ  music  in  London.  In  some  of  the  large  provin¬ 
cial  towns  they  know  much  better,  and  I  do  not  believe  a 
Liverpool  or  Birmingham  audience  would  listen  to  Bach’s  organ 

(1)  Not  the  Prelude  inserted  before  it  in  the  standard  German  edition,  which 
belongs  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is  well  worth  playing  as  a  separate  Fantasia, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fugiie. 
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works  on  the  piano.  But  Liverpool  received  for  many  years  the 
best  of  educations  in  this  respect  in  the  long  series  of  performances 
of  Bach’s  works  by  the  greatest  organ-player  of  modern  times, 
on  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  country ;  and  in  Birmingham 
the  Corporation  organist,  Mr.  Perkin,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Best’s 
successors,  keeps  up  the  same  tradition.  In  London  we  seem 
to  have  neither  organs  nor  organ-players  of  this  stamp;  or  if 
the  latter  exist,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  making  their  in¬ 
fluence  felt.  The  Bach  Society,  which  professes  to  direct  and 
promote  the  cult  of  Bach,  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  make 
known  his  organ  compositions.  At  their  first  Bach  Festival  they 
intended  to  omit  the  organ  altogether,  and  when  the  present 
writer  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  that  they  might 
as  well  have  a  Beethoven  Festival  and  omit  the  pianoforte,  they 
conceded  the  introduction  into  the  programme  of  one  of  the  most 
superficial  and  commonplace  works  of  the  composer’s  first  period. 
At  the  second  Festival  his  organ  music  was  represented  by  the 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  a  charming  work  with  a  great 
element  of  popularity  in  it,  but  also  in  Bach’s  early  klavier  style. 
As  to  the  really  great  organ-compositions  of  Bach,  the  Society 
appears,  as  far  as  any  public  testimony  goes,  to  be  alike  ignorant 
and  indifferent.  One  member  of  the  Society,  a  lady  amateur  of 
exceptional  acquirements,  to  whom  I  spoke  one  day  on  the 
subject,  admitted  that  she  knew  hardly  anything  about  the  organ 
works,  except  two  or  three,  “including  of  course,”  she  said,  “the 
great  fugue  on  the  name  BACH.”  Of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  fugue  in  question  was  not  written  for  the  organ ;  that 
if  it  is  Bach  at  all,  it  is  in  his  earliest  and  most  superficial  style ; 
and  that  its  authenticity  is,  from  internal  evidence,  more  than 
doubtful.  Whether  this  is  any  measure  of  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  organ  works  among  the  members  of  the  Bach  Society  I 
cannot  say.  There  appear  to  have  been  one  or  two  sporadic 
performances  of  some  of  the  less  important  works  at  their  ordinary 
concerts,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  bring 
forward  the  greatest  works  of  Bach’s  crowning  period  as  an  organ 
composer,  or  of  any  knowledge  or  recognition  of  their  existence 
and  of  their  artistic  importance. 

Of  course,  in  the  adequate  presentment  of  these  great  com¬ 
positions  a  good  deal  depends  both  on  the  instrument  and  on  the 
player.  The  large  English  organs  of  the  present  day,  fine  as 
they  are  in  many  respects,  are  not  the  best  fitted  for  Bach’s  music. 
The  balance  of  the  English  organ  is  different  from  that  of  the 
organs  for  which  Bach  wrote ;  we  have  one  very  loud  keyboard 
(the  “Great  Organ”)  and  two  of  quite  subordinate  scale.  The 
English  “swell  organ”  is,  for  this  class  of  music,  a  very  poor 
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substitute  for  the  German  Oherwerk.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
specifications  of  some  of  the  old  German  organs,  that  the  Oherwerk 
(the  upper  keyboard)  was  often  nearly  as  powerful  as  the  Haupt- 
manuel,  only  with  a  different  class  of  tone.  Still,  much  may  be 
done  by  players  who  will  study  the  possible  varieties  of  effect  in 
Bach’s  organ  Preludes  and  Fugues.  No  one  ever  did  this  like 
Best.  To  hear  him  play  a  Fugue  which  one  had  only  heard 
from  an  average  player  was  to  become  conscious  of  a  new  life 
and  picturesqueness  of  effect  in  it.  It  is  this  kind  of  studied 
artistic  effect  that  we  want.  When  organ  fugues  are  merely 
ground  out  in  a  mechanical  fashion  it  is  no  wonder  that  people 
think  them  dull. 

To  myself  the  organ  compositions  of  Bach  have  been  the  source 
of  the  greatest  artistic  enjoyment  of  ray  life,  beginning  from  the 
days  when,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  used  to  go  without  my  dinner  to 
practise  them  between  morning  and  afternoon  school ;  and  it  is 
with  feelings  of  real  indignation  that  I  have  witnessed  their 
treatment  as  things  only  worth  traduction  into  pianoforte  mis¬ 
representation.  A  good  many  years  ago  I  addressed  a  short 
letter  of  protest  on  the  subject  to  the  Times,  which  had  some 
effect  at  the  time ;  one  or  two  of  the  musical  critics  took  up  the 
subject,  and  expressed  their  agreement  with  the  protest.  Now, 
matters  are  worse  than  ever.  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these 
days,  and  quite  rightly,  about  aesthetic  propriety  in  respect  of 
the  right  use  of  musical  instruments.  That  the  only  exception 
should  be  made  in  respect  of  the  greatest  works  ever  written  for 
what,  with  all  its  limitations  (for  I  recognise  that  the  organ  has 
limitations),  is  the  grandest  and  gravest  of  all  musical  instruments, 
is  a  fact  not  creditable  either  to  the  musicians  who  practise  this 
vandalism  or  to  the  musical  critics  who  palliate  it. 

H.  Heathcote  Statham. 
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"There  is  no  limit  to  the  measure  of  ruin  and  of  slaughter; 
day  by  day  the  earth  is  drenched  with  newly-shed  blood,  and 
is  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  slain. 

Who  would  imagine,  as  we  see  them  thus  filled  with  hatred  of 
one  another,  that  they  are  all  of  one  common  stock,  all  of  the 
same  nature,  all  members  of  the  same  human  family  t  Who 
would  recognise  brothers,  whose  Father  is  in  Heaven  f  .  .  . 

Day  by  day  the  mighty  number  of  widows  and  orphans  increases, 
and,  with  the  interruption  of  communications,  trade  is  at  a 
standstill;  agriculture  is  abandoned;  the  arts  are  reduced  to 
inactivity;  the  wealthy  are  in  difficulties ;  the  poor  are  reduced 
to  abject  misery;  all  are  in  distress." — Papal  Encyclical, 
November  Isf,  1914. 

Edmund  Burke  said  that  the  majority  of  mankind  were  fifty  years 
behindhand  in  their  politics.  This  famous  remark  has  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  force,  for  it  is  surprising  how  the  politics  of  many 
men  have  taken  a  leap  forward  under  the  impact  of  the  present 
terrible  war.  But  a  more  difficult  effort  has  yet  to  be  essayed. 
The  duty  lies  upon  us  to  look  ahead  and  endeavour  to  visualise  the 
world  at  this  moment  as  it  will  appear  to  our  children’s  children. 

We  could  not  for  this  purpose  do  better  than  adopt  the  words  of 
the  Pope  which  are  quoted  above  as  describing  the  world  as  we 
now  see  it.  The  primary  question,  I  imagine,  that  our  sons’  sons 
will  ask  hereafter  is  :  “Did  the  men  and  women  of  1914  really 
think  that  the  great  war  was  part  of  the  normal  experience  of 
mankind,  and  bound  to  recur  in  future  generations?  Agreeing, 
as  they  must  have  done  on  considering  the  general  effect  of  the 
evidence  offered  in  selected  portions  by  the  various  chancelleries  of 
Europe,  that  the  war  of  1914  was  the  result  of  conflicting  national 
interests  fostered  by  secret  diplomacy,  did  these  forbears  of  ours 
believe  that  such  a  horrible  catastrophe  was  inevitable  and  could 
by  no  human  ingenuity  be  avoided?  Above  all,  under  the  distress 
of  this  grievous  scourge,  did  they  resolve  to  render  impossible  (as 
far  as  men  are  capable)  the  return  of  such  a  horror  upon  the  earth  ? 
Did  civilisation,  education,  the  spiritual  impulses  of  humanity,  in¬ 
cline  them  to  seek  afresh  in  international  amity  good-will  among 
the  nations,  and  the  peace  of  God  on  earth  as  w^ell  as  in  heaven?  ” 

How  shall  we  stand  in  the  records  that  our  descendants  will 
peruse  in  the  days  to  come  ?  This  is  a  question  which  requires  to 
be  faced.  An  answer  is  here  attempted,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  not 
unrepresentative . 

The  whole  matter  was  raised  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  by  a 
remarkable  series  of  articles  now  reprinted  in  popular  form  ^  which 

(1)  Armageddon  and  After,  by  W.  L.  Oourtney  (Chapman  and  Hall).  Is. 
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(I  hope)  is  ensuring  their  consideration  by  many  thousands  of 
active-minded  men  and  women.  These  three  essays,  with  moving 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  set  out  the  condition  of  world-politics 
which  preceded  the  great  war,  dealt  trenchantly  with  defects  and 
omissions  that  contributed  to  the  catastrophe,  and  concluded  with 
a  vision  of  the  world  at  peace  attained  by  “the  young  idealist.^ 
of  all  countries,”  to  whom  the  book  was  inscribed.  This  striking 
dedication  was  discriminating  in  its  selection  of  young  idealists. 
These  rising  hopes  of  mankind  must  be  nicely  regarded.  The  type 
to  whom  Mr.  Courtney  looked  were  defined  with  precision  :  they 
were  “the  young  idealists  of  all  countries  who  will  not  allow  the 
di earns  of  their  youth  to  he  tarnished  by  the  experiences  of  an 
outworn  age.” 

The  effect  of  this  bold  challenge  was  instantaneous.  Forthwith 
there  rushed  to  take  it  up  those  who  with  conspicuous  ability  had 
contributed  to  the  experiences  of  the  age  thus  dismissed  as  out¬ 
worn.  This  result  was  natural  and  inevitable.  “Never  show  a 
man  over  forty,”  said  Emerson,  “a  book  written  in  a  new  spirit.” 
The  last  two  numbers  of  this  Beview  have  contained  an  able 
criticism  written  from  a  point  of  view  (if  I  may  so  describe  it  with 
becoming  respect)  that  is  a  landmark  fast  disappearing  from  the 
sight  of  man.  Frankly,  it  is  a  defence  of  the  system  (or  patch- 
work  of  conflicting  systems)  that  has  plunged  the  world  into  the 
greatest  horrors  of  recorded  time.  Prima  facie,  such  an  effort 
would  appear  to  be  wanting  in  tact,  if  in  no  other  more  aggressive 
quality.  But  this  defence  was  elaborated  with  all  the  cultivated 
reasonableness  that  has  marked  the  advocacy  by  the  same  writer 
of  the  successive  steps  in  the  policy  which  has  driven  our  country 
into  war.  Some  of  us  are  more  concerned  with  the  present  and 
the  future  than  with  the  past,  and  we  do  not  forget  that  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  is  an  important  ingredient  in 
the  success  of  the  future.  But,  for  the  moment,  our  interest  in 
those  who  adorned  the  past  by  their  talents  is  restricted  to  the 
view  they  entertain  of  the  future  which  we  younger  men  have  got 
to  live  through  and  assist  in  directing. 

When  we  turn  to  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  with  this  inquiry  his 
answer  is  as  disappointing  as  it  is  without  vision.  Thus  :  “The 
expectation  that  this  war  will  kill  the  contest  in  armaments  rests 
on  no  foundation.  The  idea  that  out  of  this  contest  will  emerge 
some  sort  of  League  of  Peace,  and  that  the  nations  will  agree  to 
disband  their  navies  and  armies,  and  that  they  will  place  their 
confidence  in  some  international  body  with  its  headquarters  at 
The  Hague,  is  a  chimera.”  A  month  later,  Mr.  Hurd  becomes 
specific  as  his  suspicions  harden  into  certainty.  After  a  rather 
scornful  fling  at  a  distinguished  public  servant  (Sir  George  Paish) 
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whose  notable  gifts  are  widely  appreciated,  Mr.  Hurd  writes  ; 
“The  prophecy  (of  a  reduction  of  armaments  after  the  war)  rests 
on  no  foundation.  A  little  consideration  will  carry  conviction  that 
when  this  war  is  at  an  end  the  naval  and  military  votes  will  not 
he  decreased  by  a  single  pound,  but  will,  in  fact,  tend  still  further 
to  increase,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  relinquish  our  naval 
supremacy,  upon  which  our  all  depends  to-day  and  will  depend 
in  the  future.” 

I  am  afraid  this  avowal  of  a  distinguished  exponent  of  the  old 
order  has  not  received  anything  like  the  attention  it  deserves,  I 
venture  to  refer  it  to  those  who  imagine  that,  somehow  or  other, 
this  war  is  going  to  end  w^ar,  if  only  we  fight  hard  enough  now. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  urged  presently,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
here  that,  subject  to  changes  to  be  described,  Mr.  Hurd  is  quite 
right.  The  difference  between  our  points  of  view  is  that  Mr. 
Hurd  does  not  believe  in  the  coming  of  a  changed  w'orld  and  I  do. 
If  I  did  not  so  believe,  I  should  follow  Mr.  Hurd  at  a  respectful 
distance.  Clearly,  if  the  normal  concern  of  the  nations  is  prepara¬ 
tion  for  w'ar  then  the  sooner  we  start  improving  our  equipment 
for  the  next  conflict  the  better  chance  we  shall  have  in  it. 

Perhaps,  in  the  tentative  form  which  my  present  opportunity 
allows,  I  may  offer  some  reflections  from  the  point  of  view  of 
“  a  young  idealist  who  will  not  allow  the  dreams  of  his  youth  to  be 
tarnished  by  the  experiences  of  an  outworn  age.” 

In  all  controversies  dealing  with  matters  of  great  moment,  it  is 
pi  actically  impossible  to  escape  the  charge  of  vagueness  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  disregard  of  essential  factors  on  the  other.  Dealing 
with  the  second  charge  first,  I  desire  at  once  to  admit  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  argument  the  whole  of  the  facts  which  can  be  relied  upon 
to  justify  this  terrible  war.  The  time  has  not  come  (but,  of 
course,  it  will  come — the  questions  of  the  next  generation  cannot 
be  silenced)  when  men  can  sift  the  evidence  on  which  that  con¬ 
clusion  rests.  I  assume  this  war  was  inevitable,  and  do  not 
contest  the  case  presented  by  Mr.  Hurd  at  any  single  point.  To 
be  charged,  therefore,  with  disregard  of  essential  factors  will  leave 
me  unmoved.  To  the  complaint  of  vagueness  I  shall  answer,  in 
extenuation,  that  I  attempted  an  almost  impossible  task,  and  that 
I  plead  for  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  these  reflections  as 
well  as  of  the  considerations  they  are  intended  to  suggest. 

I  return,  then,  to  the  question  that  I  imagine  our  sons’  sons  will 
put  fifty  years  hence,  and  I  ask  that  question  now.  “Did  the  men 
and  women  of  1914  really  think  that  the  great  war  was  part  of  the 
normal  experience  of  mankind  and  bound  to  recur  in  future 
generations  ?  ” 

Put  in  practical  terms,  the  question  may  be  re-stated  in  thi? 
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form  :  The  war  of  1914  was  prepared  for  and  conducted  by  com¬ 
binations  of  chancelleries  and  war  services.  (The  assent  of  the 
Parliaments  concerned  may  be  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
argument.)  May  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  peoples, 
under  the  inspiration  of  religion,  education,  literature,  and  civilisa¬ 
tion,  will  control  and  direct  the  policies  of  the  nations  under 
suitable  forms? 

The  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  depends,  in  my  sub¬ 
mission,  on  two  cardinal  requirements  :  (1)  The  growth  of  a  spirit 
of  amity  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  nation  and 
nation  :  (2)  the  provision  of  adequate  political  machinery  to  enable 
that  feeling  to  prevail  in  national  and  international  relations.  At 
this  point,  the  charge  of  vagueness  will  at  once  be  levelled.  But 
I  venture  to  deal  shortly  with  each  of  these  essentials. 

One’s  attitude  towards  such  a  conception  as  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  amity  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  nation  and 
nation,  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  religion,  temperament,  and 
training.  When  the  Christian  church  in  all  lands  proclaims  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  the 
nations,  men  either  believe  or  disbelieve  it.  We  test  their  belief 
not  by  professions  but  by  acts.  The  man  who  says  that  war  can 
never  end  in  this  world  quite  definitely  contemplates  the  failure  of 
the  Christian  religion.  In  a  world  in  which  Christianity  is 
triumphant,  injustice  must  end  and  wars  cease.  Personally,  I  am 
entirely  unaffected  by  Christian  sentiments  unsupported  by 
Christian  acts,  in  however  eminent  a  quarter  they  may  be 
announced.  My  observation  is  that  a  similar  disinclination 
accounts  for  the  marked  turning  away  in  our  own  land  in  recent 
years  of  masses  of  men  and  women  from  the  professing  Christian 
sects  of  all  varieties.  Put  shortly,  I  believe  in  the  ultimate  victory 
on  earth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  I  conceive  it  a  man’s  highest 
duty  to  assist  in  its  advancement.  That  being  so,  this  horrible 
war  (or  massacre  as  the  Pope  has  truly  called  it)  cannot  recur  in  a 
world  where  religious  men  and  women  exercise  control.  The  rule 
of  the  saints  on  earth  may  be  a  terrible  prospect  for  Mr.  Hurd  and 
his  friends,  but  making  a  full  personal  avowal,  I  infinitely  prefer 
the  rule  of  the  saints  to  the  rule  of  the  diplomats.  And  I  am  not 
wholly  enamoured  of,  or  completely  unacquainted  with,  saints. 

Again,  temperament  is  another  of  the  main  influences  in  deter¬ 
mining  one’s  attitude  towards  public  affairs.  For  instance,  there 
are  men  whose  temperament  induces  them  to  think  that  the  normal 
relation  of  a  neighbour  is  that  of  a  traveller  among  thieves.  The 
extension  of  this  idea  to  the  national  and  international  spheres  is 
tolerably  easy  to  those  who  are  by  temperament  capable  of  accom¬ 
plishing  it,  and  indeed  at  bottom  (probably)  is  the  real  dividing 
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line  between  men  who  think  that  war  must  recur  worlds  without 
end  and  those  who  believe  (by  religious  sanctions  or  a  masterly 
good  sense),  that  the  world  is  destined  to  improve  until  peace 
reigns  among  men.  We  have  substituted  the  law  of  public  justice 
for  the  rule  of  private  vengeance.  There  are  those  who  think  (I 
confess  to  being  one  of  the  company)  that  the  conflicts  between 
nations  may  be  resolved  by  similar  machinery  to  that  used  to  end 
disputes  between  individuals.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  one’s  attitude  towards  this  basic  problem  of  human 
society  will  determine  one’s  view  of  a  number  of  considerations 
which  the  present  war  will  suggest.  If  life  is  a  succession  of 
fights  (with  an  ultimate  rest  in  heaven)  then  it  will  be  well  to  reach 
the  next  world  with  as  few  injuries  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  right  living  is  a  condition  of  peace  with  one’s  fellows,  then  one 
need  not  live  with  one  eye  on  a  musket.  Further,  training  is  an 
important  factor  in  this  connection.  The  influences  of  home  and 
school  may  exercise  a  fateful  effect  upon  the  young,  a  truth  which 
some  parents  might  well  reflect  upon  in  these  days.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  next  generation  will  arise  from  the  action  of  men 
and  women  who,  as  children,  were  steeped  by  their  parents  in 
national  hatred  and  all  uncharitableness. 

But  the  private  impulses  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
countless  thousands  in  all  lands  of  the  civilised  world  have  been 
powerfully  affected  by  public  movements.  The  development  of 
the  study  of  education  has  linked  together  many  people  in  various 
nations.  Science  in  its  extensions  (theoretical  and  applied)  has 
accomplished  a  similar  work.  The  search  after  better  conditions 
of  industrial  and  social  life  has  strengthened  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  several  directions,  while  the  never-ending  discovery  of  the 
riches  of  each  other’s  literature  has  forged  spiritual  bonds  between 
peoples  that  no  militarist  caste,  however  powerful,  can  break 
asunder.  In  our  own  land,  three  movements  in  particular  have 
enormously  assisted  the  expansion  of  these  international  relation¬ 
ships.  I  mention  them  because  they  operate  among  masses  of 
working  men  and  w'omen  whose  influence  in  affairs  has  yet  to  be 
shown  in  its  full  strength.  The  first  is  organised  labour,  which 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  dominant  influences  of  the  world. 
The  present  separation  of  these  forces  is  transitory  and  due  to 
causes  which  can  have  no  abiding  effect.  The  growth  of  the 
feeling  of  comradeship  in  industrial  and  social  changes  will  speedily 
be  resumed.  Indeed,  co-operation  between  labour  in  different 
lands  is  one  of  the  brightest  promises  of  the  future,  and  will 
ultimately  sound,  as  I  believe,  the  death-knell  of  militarism  and 
secret  diplomacy.  Again,  what  is  known  as  the  Brotherhood 
movement,  with  its  extension  to  union  in  Christian  fellowship  with 
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men  of  other  countries,  is  a  notable  portent  of  the  times.  Inter¬ 
national  hatred  cannot  survive  in  the  atmosphere  of  friendship 
which  this  movement  is  creating  among  w'orking  men. 

A  special  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  third  movement, 
for  it  is  going  to  play  an  increasing  part  in  bringing  about  a  per¬ 
manent  change  of  temper  in  international  relations.  I  refer  to  the 
women’s  movement  in  each  of  its  manifold  developments.  Co¬ 
operation  between  women  of  different  countries  in  the  pursuit  of 
political,  social,  and  industrial  aims  will  be  a  potent  influence 
making  for  international  amity.  The  insistence  upon  the  ethical 
aspect  of  public  questions  introduces  a  much-needed  tonic  into 
national  affairs,  and  this  is  bound  to  react  upon  the  course  of 
international  relations. 

Hence,  the  work  of  these  various  agencies  is  largely  assisting  to 
ensure  a  definite  repudiation  by  thinking  men  and  women  of  the 
prepossessions  of  the  outworn  age  responsible  for  this  war  of 
gathering  horrors.  As  Mr.  Courtney  wrote  in  Armageddon  and 
After  :  “Hitherto  we  have  measured  national  greatness  by  military 
strength,  because  most  of  the  European  nations  have  attained  their 
present  position  through  successful  war.  So  long  as  we  cherish 
a  notion  like  this,  so  long  shall  we  be  under  the  heel  of  a  grinding 
militarism.”  War  is  a  mass  of  illusions  which  cannot  survive  the 
enlightenment  which  has  now  come  to  us  all.  In  its  place  will  be 
reared  the  ideal  of  a  peace  founded  upon  amity  between  the  peoples 
of  the  civilised  world,  an  ideal  that  has  already  gripped  the 
imagination  of  mankind. 

Thus,  the  first  cardinal  requirement  of  the  new  world  is  on  the 
way  towards  realisation  at  a  faster  pace  than  some  people  imagine. 
There  is  occurring  a  definite  and  permanent  change  of  temper 
between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  nation  and  nation.  Unless 
this  is  so,  I  cannot  see  how  men  and  women  can  entertain  hopes 
that  this  war  will  end  war  (as  the  fashionable  phrase  is),  or  that 
its  recrudescence  under  the  old  conditions  is  not  likely  to  arise. 

To  ensure  this,  however,  a  second  requirement  is  essential.  As 
this  change  of  temper  develops  and  spreads  from  man  and  class  to 
nations  it  must  be  provided  with  means  for  its  adequate  expression 
and  influence  in  public  affairs.  Clearly,  unless  the  peoples  are 
provided  with  means  for  making  their  opinion  prevail  we  shall 
remain  the  sport  of  diplomatic  cliques.  In  this  connection,  we  are 
likely  to  find  ourselves  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  tasks  of  putting 
our  own  house  in  order.  To  those  tasks  I  venture  to  invite 
attention. 

In  considering  this  vital  question  of  adequate  political  machinery 
it  is  useful  and  fortifying  to  recall  how  eminent  leaders  of  men 
have  defined  the  aim  it  is  intended  to  achieve.  Matthew  Arnold 
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set  it  forth  in  words  that  have  not  lost  their  glow  :  “Let  us  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  whole  group  of  civilised  nations  as  being,  for  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great  confederation,  bound  to  a 
joint  action  and  working  towards  a  common  result ;  a  confederation 
whose  members  have  a  due  knowledge  of  the  past,  out  of  which 
they  all  proceed,  and  of  each  other.  This  was  the  ideal  of  Goethe, 
and  it  is  an  ideal  which  will  impose  itself  upon  the  thoughts  of 
our  modern  societies  more  and  more.”  It  is  indeed  the  mainstay 
of  men’s  hopes  of  a  changed  world  that  the  imposition  of  this  ideal 
which  Arnold  forecasted  has  manifested  itself  increasingly  among 
modern  societies  in  all  States. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  words  just  quoted  that  inspired  the  utterance, 
in  more  practical  terms,  of  a  similar  aspiration  by  another  of 
Oxford’s  great  sons.  Recasting  a  phrase  used  by  his  noble  master, 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Mr.  Asquith  said  :  “The  idea  of  public 
right — what  does  it  mean  when  translated  into  concrete  terms? 
...  It  means  finally,  or  it  ought  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  process  the  substitution  for  force,  for  the  clash  of  com¬ 
peting  ambitions,  for  groupings  and  alliances,  and  a  precarious 
equipoise,  of  a  real  European  partnership,  based  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  equal  right  and  established  and  enforced  by  the  common 
will.”  The  concluding  words  should  call  to  mind  the  splendid 
energies  of  one  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  colleagues.  Lord  Haldane. 
In  the  days  of  peace,  no  one  of  our  generation  (save,  perhaps. 
Lord  Morley)  gave  more  eloquent  expression  to  those  great  ideals 
than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  will  not  fail  him  as  he  withstands  with  courage  the 
malicious  attacks  of  the  baser  sort.  Another  name  deserves 
remembrance.  I  regretted  to  see  that  Mr.  Hurd  made  a  slighting 
reference  to  Sir  John  Brunner.  Throughout  a  long  and  active 
life,  Sir  John  has  won  the  respect  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen, 
and  I  share  in  the  general  hope  that  many  days  may  yet  be 
spared  him  to  advance  the  public  causes  he  has  laboured  so 
strenuously  and  usefully  to  promote. 

How,  then,  is  this  aim  which  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Asquith  described  to  be  achieved?  It  can  be  won  only  by  the 
provision  in  each  State  of  suitable  political  machinery  for  the 
forces  of  public  opinion  that  desire  its  accomplishment.  If  it 
be  granted  that  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  ensured  by  a 
common  good  will  in  which  the  British  peoples  join,  what  changes 
in  political  machinery  in  our  own  country  are  necessary  to  secure 
its  promotion  and  sway?  Briefly,  I  mention  one  or  two. 

As  to  the  primary  change,  I  imagine  there  can  be  little  disagree¬ 
ment  among  thoughtful  men  and  women.  The  failure  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  control  the  direction  of  foreign  policy  has  become 
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responsible  for  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  in  our  history.  To 
myself,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  nation  will 
remain  content  to  be  committed  to  obligations  of  the  character 
recently  disclosed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  without  our  knowledge  or 
consent.  Like  Mr.  Courtney,  I  venture  upon  the  august  threshold 
of  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  with  trepidation,  but  I  also  share  his  belief 
that  that  threshold  is  going  to  be  crossed,  decidedly  and  (if 
necessary)  peremptorily,  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  be  held  to  accord  with  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  or  modern  thinking,  or  even  business  dealing,  that  a  great 
nation  should  be  engaged  in  international  undertakings,  without 
consultation  or  approval.  The  means  to  be  taken  to  secure  this 
end  are  matters  of  controversy  in  which  men  of  public  influence 
should  increasingly  participate.  We  must  be  ready  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  repair  the  defects  in  our  State  machinery  which 
the  war  compels  us  to  remove.  Whether  the  will  of  Parliament 
as  to  the  course  of  foreign  policy  should  be  given  in  full  but  private 
session,  or  expressed  through  a  committee  as  in  other  countries, 
must  be  determined  in  the  near  future.  But  two  results  must 
be  absolutely  secured  :  (1)  the  complete  and  effective  control  of 
foreign  policy  by  Parliament,  and  (2)  the  drastic  reform  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  scope  and  method  of  its  equipment. 

Connected  with  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  another  matter 
of  crucial  importance,  namely,  the  ending  of  the  private  manufac¬ 
ture  of  armaments.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  secret 
diplomacy  and  the  private  trade  in  armaments  are  dependent  upon 
each  other.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  late  secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  was  permitted  to  resign  that 
appointment  and  to  accept  within  a  few  hours  a  directorship  in 
one  of  the  leading  armament  firms.  The  conceivable  public  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  incidents  cannot  be  overlooked  when  these 
matters  come  up  for  consideration.  As  was  said  in  a  famous 
connection,  deliberation  may  be  difficult,  but  -determination  is 
necessary.  If  I  may  express  a  personal  view,  which  is  not 
without  support,  it  is  highly  undesirable  that  public  officials 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  commercial  undertakings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  duties  they  have  been  accustomed  to  discharge 
in  the  public  service.  I  do  not  argue  the  main  question  of  the 
ending  of  private  trade  in  armaments  or  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  secure  it.  For  the  present  purpose,  I  put  it  forward  as  one  of 
the  ends  to  be  achieved  if  public  opinion  is  to  exercise  an  effective 
control  over  the  direction  of  foreign  policy. 

I  have  deliberately  used  the  phrases  “public  opinion”  and 
“  parliamentary  approval  ”  as  interchangeable  terms.  In  my 
judgment,  it  will  be  practically  useless  to  invest  Parliament  with 
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control  over  foreign  policy  unless  measures  are  adopted  to  increase 
the  representative  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am 
not  competent  to  deal  with  recent  changes  in  parliamentary 
procedure,  which  are  declared  to  have  prejudiced  the  private 
member  as  an  active  participant  in  the  work  of  Parliament ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  their  general  effect  was  contemplated.  Again, 
some  extension  of  the  electorate  is  bound  to  follow  the  war,  and 
there  must  accompany  this  change  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  machinery  of  elections.  If  the  purpose  to  be  aimed  at  is  the 
exercise  by  electors  of  the  franchise  under  conditions  ensuring 
equality  of  opportunity  and  of  voting,  some  drastic  amendments 
will  have  to  be  introduced  into  the  present  law  relating  to  the 
electorate,  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices. 

But  I  come  to  the  main  contention  which  I  desire  to  put 
forward  as  affecting  the  representative  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  present  law  which  places  upon  the  candidate 
the  whole  expense  of  the  election,  operates  as  a  serious  bar  to 
the  entrance  into  Parliament  of  men  of  scanty  means.  The  excep¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  action  of  the  Labour  Party  and  others  in 
assisting  poor  men  in  parliamentary  candidatures  establish  the 
rule  against  which  I  protest.  On  general  grounds,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  unjust  to  compel  a  private  citizen  to  pay  the  costs  of 
a  public  function.  Such  a  defect  has  been  avoided  in  the  case 
of  municipal  elections,  and  the  same  principle  should  also  apply 
to  elections  to  Parliament.  Further,  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
that  the  arrangements  for  entering  Parliament  should  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  set  up  a  discrimination  between  citizens  who 
desire  to  submit  themselves  for  election.  I  am  aware  that  the 
intention  of  this  distinction  is  avowed  and  applauded.  I  am  also 
aware  that  its  removal  would  exercise  a  highly  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  public  careers  of  some  whom  the  present  arrangements 
protect.  Men  have  been  known  to  sit  in  Parliament  without 
either  capacity  for  public  work  or  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 
Their  presence  was  to  be  explained  solely  by  the  fact  that  their 
financial  resources  enabled  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
system  which  is  frankly  designed  to  restrict  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  to  men  of  private  means.  A  few  stout  and  earnest 
persons  have  not  been  deterred  by  such  untoward  circumstances, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  checks  will  effectually  prevent  their 
incursion  into  the  House  of  Commons.  If  that  is  so,  defenders 
of  the  present  system,  which  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
might  well  join  in  endeavouring  to  secure  such  a  composition  of 
Parliament  as  will  adequately  represent  all  shades  of  public 
opinion  and  private  condition. 
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I  think  it  right  to  add  a  word  on  a  related  matter  that  excites 
increasing  comment  among  supporters  of  the  present  Government. 
“The  career  to  the  talents”  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  watchwords  of  Liberalism,  and  it  has  usually  been  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  encouragement  of  men  of  talent,  irrespective 
of  social  or  academic  antecedents,  who  have  shown  capacity  and 
general  activity  in  the  work  of  Parliament.  Writing  merely  as 
an  onlooker,  I  have  always  thought  it  the  legitimate  ambition  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  expect  recognition  for  conspicuous 
service,  even  when  not  assisted  by  social  or  financial  influences. 
I  hear  it  said  that  in  modern  times  some  change  has  threatened 
to  come  over  this  old  tradition.  Political  combinations  which  do 
not  give  practical  effect  to  this  sound  rule  are  not  likely  to  retain 
democratic  support. 

But  I  must  conclude  this  brief  excursus  into  a  great  subject. 
To  the  question  :  “Will  this  war  end  militarism?  ”  I  answer  in 
the  afiirmative,  subject  to  the  two  conditions  dealt  with,  which 
I  believe  are  on  the  way  towards  fulfilment. 

The  change  of  temper  coming  over  men,  classes,  and  nations — 
I  submit — is  unquestionable  and  is  bound  to  affect  the  character 
of  international  relations.  All  the  energies  of  the  modern  world 
that  have  gone  to  promote  the  liberty  and  enrichment  of  the 
individual  in  many  lands,  and  the  growth  of  co-operation  and 
comradeship  between  nation  and  nation,  cannot  be  permanently 
checked  by  the  plans  of  military  groups  or  turned  aside  by  the 
machinations  of  secret  diplomacy.  The  freedom  of  which  poets 
have  sung ;  the  raptures  of  peace  and  amity  that  the  great  orators 
of  the  world  have  uttered ;  the  aspirations  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  of  men  and  women  of  high  endeavour  w’hich  cannot 
miscarry ;  the  stimulus  and  exaltation  of  spirit  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  mankind  has  evoked,  all  is  gathered  up  in  an  increasing 
purpose  that  shall  be  accomplished — the  attainment  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

0  Outcast  Christ,  it  was  too  soon 
For  flags  of  battle  to  he  furled 
While  life  was  yet  at  the  high  noon. 

Come  in  the  twilight  of  the  world; 

Its  kings  may  greet  Thee  without  scorn 
And  crown  Thee  then  without  a  thorn. 


Holford  Knight. 
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What  is  now,  and  what  will  in  the  future  be,  the  effect  of  the 
Great  War  upon  British  industry  and  trade? 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  the  practical  experience  of 
six  months’  warfare  has  rid  us  of  the  wild  alarms  which  were 
so  freely  propagated  by  those  who  desired  us  to  remain  neutral. 
Indeed,  it  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  recall  now  what 
was  said  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August  by 
prophets  who  were  unfortunately  in  a  position  to  give  their 
jeremiads  an  enormous  circulation.  It  is  little  wonder  that  a 
run  on  the  banks  began,  and  that  anxious  citizens  laid  in  siege 
stores.  For  what  were  they  told  by  responsible  persons?  The 
editor  of  The  Economist,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Press  on  August  4th,  in  which  he  declared  that  if  we  went  to 
war  “our  rulers  .  .  .  may  find  that  in  a  few  weeks’  time  half  the 
|X)pu1ation  will  be  not  only  unemployed,  but  in  a  state  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  discontent.”  He  also  begged  the  British  public  to  re¬ 
member  1870-1,  when  we  “simply  coined  money”  by  remaining 
neutral,  and  suggested  that  we  could  make  fortunes  by  looking 
on  while  France,  not  to  mention  Belgium,  was  battered.  Sir 
Charles  Macara,  in  a  letter  dated  August  1st,  declared  that  the 
war  “would  prove  equally  disastrous  to  victors  and  vanquished.” 
Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  in  a  letter  published  on  August  3rd, 
threatened  our  islands  with  far  worse  economic  consequences  than 
fo' lowed  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Strangely  forgetful  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  our  Navy,  he  wrote  :  “The  purely  economic  catastrophe 
will  be  infinitely  worse  and  more  sudden,  because  the  island  has 
ceased  to  be  mainly  agricultural  and  self-supporting.  The  cata¬ 
strophe  would  be  so  vast  that  people  do  not  realise  it,  and  many 
are  helplessly  watching  the  drift  to  ruin.”  A  great  organ  of  public 
opinion  said  (August  3rd)  that  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  British 
economy  “will  be  that  of  a  universal  strike  without  strike  pay,” 
and  went  on  :  “  General  food  prices  have  already  risen  at  the 
mere  threat  of  war  ;  as  it  develops  this  week  they  are  quite  certain, 
despite  all  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  to  attain  unheard-of  heights. 
While,  therefore,  millions  of  workers  will  have  no  wages  to  spend, 
the  fortunate  few  who  have  will  find  that  they  are  worth  less 
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than  half  their  normal  value.  Finally,  the  collapse  of  credit— 
even  the  best  credit — will  bring  the  most  cautious  face  to  face 
with  ruin.” 

So  widespread  was  the  idea  that  there  would  be  terrible  distress 
in  the  land  this  winter  through  the  war  that  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  campaign  almost  as  much  was  said  about  the  relief  of 
distress  as  about  preparing  to  fight  the  Germans.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Government,  Distress  Committees  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms,  and  gravely  divided  themselves  into  District  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Ward  Committees.  They  have  since  found  little  to  do. 

I  took  a  peculiar  joy  in  countering  these  manifestations  of  alarm. 

I  pointed  out  (August  5th)  that  we  should  most  certainly  not  lose 
our  imix)rts  through  the  war;  that  our  supplies  of  food  and  of 
materials  were  safe ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  expenditure 
upon  the  w^ar,  there  might  come  to  be  not  only  as  much  employ¬ 
ment,  but  even  more  employment  than  if  the  war  did  not  exist. 

I  went  the  length  of  saying  that  it  was  quite  possible  that, 
because  of  the  war,  poor  people  would  get  relief  this  winter  who 
would  go  unrelieved  if  the  war  did  not  exist.  So  it  has  proved 
to  be. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  in  the  deeply  interesting  article  entitled 
“The  War  in  its  Effect  on  Work  and  Wages,”  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  January  issue  of  this  Keview,  deals  with  effects 
which  have  signally  falsified  the  prophets  of  gloom.  His  view 
is  not  a  very  optimistic  one.  Indeed,  as  I  shall  show,  it  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  situation.  He  finds  himself  constrained  to 
say,  however,  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade  return  of  Trade 
Union  unemployment,  that  it  is,  “from  some  points  of  view,” 
very  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  from  what  point  of  view  it 
can  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  as,  since  Mr.  Hobson  wrote 
his  article,  the  unemployment  rate  has  been  further  reduced, 
the  facts  of  the  case  throw  into  comical  relief  the  prophecies  of 
woe  which  I  have  quoted. 

What  I  think  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear  in  Mr.  Hobson’s 
survey  of  the  ground  is  the  fact  that  the  main  evidences  of  poverty, 
the  unemployment  rate  and  the  pauperism  rate,  are  now  actually 
lower,  although  we  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  history, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  peace  had  been  maintained. 

When  war  broke  out  a  trade  boom  of  considerable  dimensions 
was  on  the  wane,  and  there  were  clear  signs,  not  indeed  of 
collapse,  but  certainly  of  depression.  Here  are  the  recent  month 
by  month  variations  of  British  external  trade,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  year  : — 
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Recent  Course  of  British  External  Trade. 

(In  millions  of  £) 

Imports.  Exports  {of  British  Goods). 


1913. 

1914. 

Rise  or 
Fall. 

1913. 

1914. 

Rise  or 
Fall. 

January 

71-2 

68-0 

-  3-2 

45-4 

47-8 

+  2-4 

February 

63-8 

621 

1-7 

40-2 

41-3 

+  11 

March 

61-3 

66-9 

+  5-6 

41-7 

44-5 

+  2-8 

April . 

62-9 

61-6 

-  1-3 

43  0 

39-9 

-  31 

May . 

61-3 

591 

-  2-2 

43-9 

421 

-  1-8 

June . 

58-3 

58-3 

— 

42-8 

39-9 

-  2-9 

July . 

61-8 

59-4 

-  2-4 

47-2 

44-4 

-  2-8 

August 

560 

42-4 

-13-6 

441 

24-2 

-19-9 

September  ... 

61-4 

451 

-16-3 

42-4 

26-7 

-15-7 

October 

71-7 

51-5 

-20-2 

46-6 

28-6 

-180 

November  ... 

68-5 

56  0 

-12-5 

44-8 

24-6 

-20-2 

December 

71  1 

67-6 

-  3-5 

43-3 

26-3 

-17  0 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915 

January 

68  0 

67-4 

-  0-6 

47-8 

28-2 

-19-6 

The  early  months  of  1914  exhibited  adverse  fluctuations, 
and  we  had  come  to  expect  continued  and  increasing  decline. 
In  July  imports  fell  by  £2,4(X),000  and  exports  by  £2,800,0(X). 
One  of  our  greatest  industries,  the  cotton  trade,  was  clearly  in 
for  a  very  bad  time,  and  iron  was  falling  rapidly.  In  June  the 
export  of  cottons  fell  by  £1,5(X),000,  and  the  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  by  £800,000.  The  decline  in  these  major  industries  would 
soon  have  affected  others,  and  this  winter  would  undoubtedly 
have  brought  a  great  deal  of  destitution  to  our  great  cities. 

Looking  at  the  import  and  export  figures  for  the  months  since 
the  war  began,  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  recovery  of 
imports.  We  see  that  in  January  our  imports  were  worth 
£67,400,000,  as  compared  with  £68,000,000  in  December,  1913, 
a  fall  of  only  £600,000 — very  much  less  than  occurred  in 
the  month  before  the  war.  The  rise  in  prices  has  something 
to  do  with  the  favourable  look  of  the  January  import  figures, 
but  when  allowance  is  made  for  that  fact,  the  recovery  of  imports 
remains  remarkable.  Yet,  it  will  be  seen,  it  contrasts  with  a  fall 
in  exports  in  January  of  £19,600,000.  What  is  the  explanation? 

The  explanation  is  that  our  export  returns  since  the  war  are 
incomplete  as  to  a  very  big  factor — our  Government  exports  on 
account  of  the  war.  The  vast  quantities  of  armaments,  ammuni¬ 
tions,  stores,  and  material,  which  we  are  sending  out  to  the 
Continent  to  carry  on  the  war,  are  not  included  by  the  Custom 
House  in  the  export  returns.  This  important  fact  goes  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Hobson.  Indeed,  the  fact  was  not  officially  published 
until  January  7th,  although  I  had  pointed  it  out  in  the  public 
Press  long  before. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  what  our  exports  actually  amounted  to 
in  December,  but  the  important  consideration  I  have  named  makes 
it  clear  that  the  real  fall  in  our  exports  in  December  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  official  figures. 

This  is  proved  by  the  import  returns.  Our  activities  are  so 
largely  based  upon  imports  that  if  in  December  we  were  import¬ 
ing  a  nearly  normal  quantity  of  produce  and  materials,  we  must 
on  the  whole  have  been  doing  an  almost  normal  quantity  of  work. 
This  establishes  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  case  than  is  given 
in  Mr.  Hobson’s  article. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  various  branches  of  industry  has 
been  unequal.  In  a  large  number  of  industries  which  are  directly 
called  upon  for  materials  by  the  war  managers,  work  has  been 
not  only  plentiful,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  far  too  plentiful 
for  the  available  workers  to  undertake.  In  certain  other  industries, 
of  which  the  chief  is  cotton,  the  war  has  brought  accentuation 
of  what  in  any  case  would  have  been  depression.  Luxury  trades 
have  suffered  because  of  the  natural  and  very  proper  disinclination 
of  many  people  to  indulge  in  extravagances  in  a  time  of  national 
distress.  Curiously,  we  get  here  in  war  an  effect  which  we  could 
well  wish  to  happen  in  time  of  peace,  if  only  we  had  some 
machinery  to  draft  luxury  workers  into  the  ranks  of  useful 
producers. 

Working  upon  the  well-maintained  stream  of  imports,  the 
nation  is  doing  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  normal  productive 
work  in  point  of  quantity,  but  not,  of  course,  in  point  of  kind. 
We  are  making  more  military  boots  and  fewer  civilian  boots ;  we 
are  making  more  military  cloth  and  less  of  fine  woollens ;  we  are 
making  more  military  motor-cars  and  fewer  private  ones ;  we 
are  making  more  rifles  and  fewer  umbrellas.  The  nation  is 
organising  itself,  if  clumsily,  to  put  out  enormous  quantities  of 
war  material,  and  it  cannot  do  so  quickly  enough  for  our  need. 
It  is  a  strange  and  illuminating  fact  that  in  the  stress  of  a  great 
war  the  nation  is  better  organised  than  in  time  of  peace. 

But  how  can  we  maintain  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  our 
normal  production  with  so  many  able-bodied  men  away  at  the 
war,  or  in  training  to  go?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  of 
considerable  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remember  that  in  normal  time 
of  peace  we  have  only  about  one-half  of  our  working  population 
engaged  in  the  production  of  material  commodities.  The  amount 
of  wasted  labour  in  time  of  peace  is  seen  upon  analysis  to  be 
appalling  in  its  magnitude.^  When,  therefore,  we  carry  on  a  great 

(1)  On  this  head,  see  the  analysis  of  the  British  working  population  in 
The  Future  of  Work. 
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war  by  means  of  promiscuous  recruiting,  as  we  are  now  doing, 
we  direct  into  the  Army  not  only  producers,  but  non-producers, 
and  if  we  assume  them  to  be  equally  drawn  upon,  we  see  that 
of  the  workers  drafted  into  the  war  only  one-half  are  a  loss  to 
material  production. 

In  the  second  place,  a  very  large  number  of  trades  are  now 
working  as  they  never  worked  before.  A  vast  amount  of  over¬ 
time  and  Sunday  duty  is  being  worked.  This  is  another  very 
big  factor  in  compensating  for  the  loss  of  workers.  If  two  million 
workmen  work  the  equivalent  of  an  extra  quarter  of  a  week  per 
week,  they  add  to  production  the  output,  not  perhaps  of  500,000 
workers  who  have  gone  for  soldiers,  but  of  something  approaching 
that  number.  Such  excessive  labour  is  to  be  deprecated  on  general 
grounds,  but  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  a 
workman  who  works  overtime  now  is  performing  a  real  service 
to  his  country. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that, 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Army,  we  are  yet  able  to 
produce  so  much  material  wealth  in  war-time  that  we  find  the 
country  importing  in  January  £31,100,000  worth  of  food, 
£23,200,000  worth  of  raw  materials,  £12,800,000  worth  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  and  £300,000  w^orth  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
a  total  of  £67,400,000,  or  only  £600,000  less  than  last  year. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  a  point  has  now  been  reached 
in  recruiting  at  which  the  Government  should  seriously  consider 
the  draft  made  upon  essential  industries.  If  this  is  not  done, 
promiscuous  recruiting  by  general  (and  costly)  advertising  may 
deplete  us  of  men  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  for  soldiers. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  about  who  ought  to  go  and  who  have 
not  gone  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  already  recruited  too  many 
men  in  some  essential  trades. 

To  resume,  the  unemployment  returns  lend  strong  confirmation 
to  the  view  which  has  been  expressed  here. 

The  Trade  Union  unemployment  rate  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
last  six  months  of  1914  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  War  and  Unemployment. 

(1)  Trade  Union  Returns. 

1913.  1914. 

Knd  of  Month.  Per  Thousand  Per  Thousand 

Unemployed.  Unemployed. 

July  .  19  28 

August  .  20  71 

September  .  23  59 

October  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  22  44 

November  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  29 

December  .  26  25 

VOL.  XCVIT.  N.S 


M  M 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  July,  1914,  28  Trade  Unionists  per 
thousand  were  unemployed,  as  compared  with  19  in  July  of  the 
previous  year ;  depression  was  making  its  mark  on  the  labour 
market.  Who  can  doubt  that  if  there  had  been  no  war  the  28 
per  thousand  would  have  been  greatly  exceeded  with  the  fall  of 
the  year?  At  the  end  of  December,  however,  the  number  of 
Trade  Unionists  unemployed  had  fallen  to  25  per  thousand.  Even 
in  August,  in  spite  of  the  early  scares,  unemployment  rose  no 
higher  than  71  per  thousand,  which  compares  very  well  indeed 
with  some  recent  slump  years  of  peace. 

These  Trade  Union  records  are,  of  course,  not  confined  to  war 
trades.  The  majority  of  the  trades  not  supplying  war  material 
are,  however,  benefited  indirectly  by  the  war  expenditure,  since 
the  workmen  in  the  war  trades  call  upon  the  productions  of  non¬ 
war  trades  by  their  expenditure. 

The  unemployment  figures  derived  from  the  applications  for 
benefit  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  Part  2,  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  above  Trade  Union  returns. 

It  is  of  interest  to  add  the  rate  of  Trade  Union  unemployment 
in  November  and  December  for  the  last  fifteen  years  : — 

Trade  Union  Unemployment  since  1900. 


Year. 

At  end  of 
November. 

Per  Thousand. 

At  end  of 
December. 
Per  Thousand. 

1900 

32 

40 

1901 

38 

46 

1902 

48 

55 

1903 

60 

67 

1904 

70 

76 

1906 

47 

49 

1906 

45 

49 

1907 

50 

56 

1908 

87 

91 

1909 

...  65 

66 

1910 

46 

50 

1911 

26 

31 

1912 

18 

23 

1913 

20 

26 

1914 

29 

25 

The  25  per  thousand  of  December,  1914,  is  actually  less  than 
in  every  December  save  one  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  as 
recent  a  year  as  1908  the  unemployment  rate  was  91  per 
thousand,  which  corresponded  to  the  unemployment  of  a  huge 
army  of  workers.  On  any  one  day  in  the  winter  of  1908  there 
must  have  been  out  of  work  in  this  country  a  number  of  persons 
much  greater  than  composes  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
now  across  the  water.  It  is  useful  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind, 
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because  it  helps  us  to  adjust  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  respective 
economic  wastages  of  peace  and  of  war. 

I  think  it  is  lack  of  such  sense  of  proportion  that  leads  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson,  on  page  153  of  The  Fortnightly  Eeview  for  January, 
to  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  reduction  of  the  national  income 
of  the  country  during  the  war,  and  especially  of  the  reduction  of 
workers’  incomes. 

]Mr.  Hobson  speaks  of  taking  out  of  the  reduced  real  income  of 
the  nation  an  enormous  sum  for  war  expenditure,  which,  in  its 
turn,  implies  a  reduction  of  the  real  income  available  for  the 
current  consumption  and  savings  of  the  nation.  But  you  no 
more  reduce  the  income  of  the  nation  by  spending  several  hundreds 
of  millions  in  a  year  upon  war  than  you  do  by  spending  it  upon 
non-productive  luxuries  or  amusements  in  peace.  The  fact  is 
that  the  citizens  of  a  big  nation  are  apt  to  be  too  much  impressed 
by  big  figures  relating  to  themselves.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
war  we  shall  spend  probably  about  T500,000,000.  Let  us  compare 
this  with  only  a  few  items  of  normal  peace  expenditure  : — 

Yearly  expenditure  upon  £ 

Alcoholic  drink  ...  ...  ...  160,000,000 

Non-alcoholic  drink  ...  ...  ...  ...  70,000,000 

Tobacco  .  35,000,000 

Motor-cars  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  75,000,000 

340,000,000 

A  nation  which  can  find  in  every  year  of  peace  ^340,000,000 
to  spend  on  such  things  as  beer,  spirits,  and  motor-cars,  need 
not  wonder  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  can  find 
4'500,000,000  in  a  single  year  for  war.  And  the  items  I  have 
named  are,  of  course,  but  a  few  out  of  many  which  go  to  make 
up  the  expenditure  on  forms  of  luxury  by  all  classes  in  this 
country. 

Quite  apart  from  the  dimensions  of  these  items,  you  do  not 
diminish  the  national  income  this  year  by  heavy  war  exj^)enditure. 
l\Ir.  Hobson  overlooks  the  fact  that  if  war  loans  were  not  raised 
a  very  considerable  part  of  them  would  not  now  have  become 
workers’  incomes  at  all.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  investing 
fabulous  sums  abroad  by  the  simple  process,  not  of  exporting 
goods,  but  of  leaving  abroad  interest  accrued.  Upon  such  invest¬ 
ments  the  British  worker  can  only  gain  when  the  interest  comes 
home  to  create  additional  employment,  usually  of  a  more  or  less 
deplorable  character.  During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  worker,  and  many  a  work¬ 
man  is  therefore  taking  home  this  week  such  wages  as  he  never 
earned  in  his  life  before. 

M  M* 
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I  hope,  too,  that  the  check  administered  by  the  war  to  oversea 
investing  will  remain  when  peace  is  made.  I  pointed  out  before 
the  war  the  deplorable  lengths  to  which  oversea  investing  was 
being  carried,  to  the  neglect  of  the  essential  industries  of  this 
country.  This  brings  me  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Hobson’s  article 
with  which  I  am  in  greatest  disagreement — his  criticism  of  the 
projects  to  capture  German  trade. 

Mr.  Hobson  appears  to  make  the  assumption  that  if  we  have 
neglected  an  industry  we  have  neglected  it  for  good  reason.  At 
least,  I  can  only  interpret  in  that  sense  the  following  passages 

“The  case  of  aniline  dyes  has  come  into  great  prominence,  illustrating 
a  large  class  of  scientific  products  upon  which,  in  normal  processes  of  inter¬ 
national  division  of  labour,  we  have  come  to  depend  advantageously  upon 
German  industries. 

“  The  case  for  setting  up  in  this  country  with  public  or  private  finance 
new  industries,  such  as  dye-works,  chemicals,  toys,  electrical  apparatus 
works,  in  order  to  dispense  for  the  future  with  goods  which  we  bought  from 
Germany,  is  a  still  more  precarious  policy.  We  ought  here  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  tw'o  objects  :  that  of  making  a  purely  temporary  provision 
for  certain  necessaries  of  prime  conveniences  of  life  or  commerce,  and  that 
of  substituting  British  for  German  trade.  The  former  consideration,  inciting 
us  to  subsidise  dye-works,  or  even  beet-sugar,  may  be  a  perfectly  sound 
one,  assuming  that  we  have  reason  to  fear  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  The 
latter  is  a  perfectly  unsound  one.  There  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  after  the 
war  is  concluded  it  will  be  any  better  for  us  to  dispense  with  the  economy 
of  international  commerce  than  it  was  before,  or  to  insist  upon  trying  to 
produce  worse  or  dearer  articles  here  which  we  could  buy  better  or  cheaper 
in  Germany.  Such  a  policy  would  be  as  foolish  politically  as  economically. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  fall  victims  to  the  infant  industries  argument  which 
is  always  a  stalking  horse  for  Protection,  we  shall  not  encourage  the  setting 
up  of  any  such  industries  except  on  a  purely  provisional  basis  for  the 
supply  of  urgent  temporary  needs.” 

I  am  deeply  sorry  that  in  the  name  of  Free  Trade  Mr.  Hobson 
should  commit  himself  to  such  expressions. 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Britain  cannot  retain  or 
increase  her  wealth  unless  she  maintains  or  increases  her  exports. 
Britain  must  import  or  perish  as  a  great  nation.  And  in  the  long 
run  she  can  only  obtain  imports  in  exchange  for  good  work  done  in 
the  export  trade.  Mr.  Hobson  speaks  of  “scientific  products  upon 
which,  in  normal  processes  of  international  divisions  of  labour,  we 
have  come  to  depend  advantageously  upon  German  industries.” 
If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  it  is  normal  for  Britain  to 
depend  for  scientific  products  upon  foreign  supplies,  and  that  when 
she  so  depends  it  is  with  advantage  to  herself  ! 

Surely  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  desirable  end.  The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching — nay,  it  is  already  with  us  in  respect 
of  many  industries — when  a  manufactured  product  must  be  a 
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“scientific”  product.  There  will  soon  be  no  market  for  un¬ 
scientific  products.  It  must  therefore  become  normal  for  scientific 
products  to  be  produced  here,  or  we  shall  become  normally 
moribund. 

This  war  has  revealed  to  us  such  a  degree  of  dependence  upon 
the  scientific  industries  of  Germany  as  is  at  once  dangerous  and 
humiliating.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  our  position  in  war-time. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  tendencies  observable  which  show 
plainly  that  we  have  been  content  to  leave  the  development  of 
many  old  industries  and  the  establishment  of  many  new  industries 
to  foreign  hands.  The  story  of  aniline  dyes,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  synthetic  dyes,  has  become  hackneyed,  and  I  will 
not  repeat  it  here.  Let  me,  however,  give  two  striking  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  of  neglect  which  I  refer  to.  The  British  Empire 
is  the  greatest  producer  of  seeds,  kernels,  &c.,  from  which 
valuable  vegetable  oils  can  be  expressed.  Although  we  have  been 
masters  of  the  raw  material,  we  have  resigned  it  to  Continental 
chemists  to  show  how  to  turn  those  oils  into  valuable  edible  fats, 
and  we  have  been  content  to  purchase  the  greater  part  of  our 
margarine  from  the  Continent. 

Again,  the  British  Empire  is  the  chief  producer  of  the  vegetable 
from  which  the  valuable  disinfectant  known  as  “thymol”  is 
made.  With  that  “normal”  disregard  of  science  to  which  Mr. 
Hobson  apparently  refers,  we  left  it  to  the  Germans  to  use  the 
raw  material  and  to  produce  the  disinfectant. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  “  science  ”  or 
“chemistry”  affects  a  limited  number  of  subsidiary  industries. 
There  is  no  industry  in  the  world,  from  building  construction 
to  coke-making,  from  artillery  construction  to  the  making  of 
explosives,  from  dyeing  to  leather  tanning,  from  the  production 
of  dentists’  tools  to  making  good  test-tubes,  from  boot-making 
to  steel-making,  which  has  not  been  in  recent  years  turned  inside- 
out  by  science  and  invention.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
part  which  has  been  played  here  in  the  wonderful  transformations 
which  have  occurred,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
w'e  have  been  content  in  too  many  matters  to  let  the  world 
go  by  us. 

As  with  the  materials  of  peace,  so  with  the  materials  of  war. 
Here  is  what  Lord  Moulton  said  at  Manchester  about  dye- 
;  making  : — 

I 

“If  peace  were  declared  at  this  moment  you,  in  the  English  textile 
industry,  would  be  so  much  under  the  domination  of  the  German  dye- 
producing  industry  that  it  could  boycott  you  as  to  the  dyes,  and  it  could 
hamper  that  industry,  pending  the  time  when  it  had  the  capital  and  works 
to  challenge  its  very  existence.” 

M  M*  2 
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And  here  is  what  Sir  George  Greenhill  said  to  the  Mathematical 
Association  about  British  and  German  artillery  methods  : — 

“Five  years  ago  I  had  an  invitation  to  Berlin  to  visit  the  Military 
Technical  Academy  there.  It  was  a  magnificent  institution  such  as  we 
could  not  afford,  so  our  rulers  assured  us.  .  .  .  There  were  plenty  of 
outdoor  artillery  ranges  also  to  visit,  where  instructive  work  was  in 
progress.  .  .  .  After  a  lecture  on  wireless  telegraphy  the  class  was  set  to 
work,  as  I  saw,  in  making  the  antennoe  which  have  played  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  war.  Sixty  officers  were  under  instruction  at  a  time  for 
a  course  of  three  years,  and  I  was  assured  that  their  zeal  tvas  admirable. 
...  It  is  a  mournful  contrast  to  revert  to  Woolwich,  shabby  and  undis¬ 
ciplined.  There  we  had  been  evicted  from  our  proper  home,  and  were  told 
to  found  a  new  artillery  college  with  the  choice  of  a  cellar  under  some 
stables,  or  a  kitchen  and  scullery  and  bare  walls  in  a  deserted  hospital, 
there  to  organise  victory  and  at  no  expense.  With  the  courage  of  an 
Austrian  general  compelled  to  maintain  his  muzzle-loading  musket  a  match 
for  the  Prussian  needle-gun,  the  Military  Director  assured  us  that  there 
was  nothing  superior  to  be  found  at  Greenwich,  in  the  Naval  College  there 
lodged  in  the  old  Palace.  Such  dismal  penurious  surroundings  had  a  disas¬ 
trous  effect  on  the  genius  loci,  and  they  never  really  recovered  from  a 
down-hearted  spirit  not  calculated  for  victory.  Our  military  science  was 
under  the  rule  of  Thumb,  the  official  genius.  His  fumbling  method  was 
considered  a  match  for  disciplined  theory.” 

These  are  melancholy  sayings,  but  I  could  fill  every  page  of  this 
Eevievv  with  passages  as  striking  from  the  utterances  or  writings 
of  experts  in  other  important  industries. 

Now  I  have  to  say  very  plainly  for  myself  that  Free  Trade 
most  distinctly  does  not  mean  “normally”  leaving  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  old  industries  or  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
to  the  Germans  or  to  any  other  people.  Mr.  Hobson  implores  us 
not  to  fall  victims  to  the  “infant  industries”  argument.  Is  this 
to  mean  that  neither  private  capitalist  nor  State  is  in  this  country 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  new  industry  because  the  Germans 
already  have  that  industry  ?  Why  should  it  be  assumed  that  any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  compete  with  the  Germans  in  new  trades 
is  doomed  to  failure?  If  it  is  so  doomed,  then  most  assuredly 
no  fiscal  policy  of  any  sort  or  kind  can  save  us,  for  it  can  only 
mean  that  we  are  inferior  producers. 

So  timid  is  Mr.  Hobson  in  respect  of  our  prospects  in  the 
scientific  industries  that  he  goes  the  length  of  arguing  that  we 
should  “not  encourage  the  setting  up  of  any  such  industries 
except  on  a  purely  provisional  basis  for  the  supply  of  urgent 
temporary  needs.”  Mr.  Hobson  may  reply  that  he  was  only 
referring  to  articles  which  the  Germans  can  make  better  or 
cheaper  than  we  can.  But  how,  I  ask,  is  this  to  be  ascertained, 
unless  we  try  our  ’prentice  hands?  And  what  are  we  to  make  of 
Mr.  Hobson’s  “insist  upon  trying  to  produce  worse  or  dearer 
articles  ”  ?  Such  words  seem  to  me  to  beggar  comment. 
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For  myself  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  one-half  the  great  streams 
of  capital  that  have  gone  abroad  in  the  last  ten  years  could  have 
been  diverted  to  home  industries,  we  should  not  have  so  much 
to  regret  at  this  moment.  The  neglect  of  British  material  interests 
by  British  capitalists  in  recent  years  has  been  most  unfortunate, 
and  if  it  continues  after  this  war  we  shall  have  proved  ourselves 
iinteachable. 

As  I  write,  it  is  announced  that  the  Government  has  come  to 
the  wdse  decision  to  control  capital  issues  during  the  war,  to 
prevent  altogether  investments  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  supervision  of  investments  at  home  and  in  the  British  Empire. 
The  time  wdll  surely  come  w'hen  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  a 
great  nation  will  not  relegate  the  all-important  matter  of  the 
character  of  the  investments  upon  w'hich  its  industries  depend 
to  the  operations  of  individual  greed.  The  step  taken  by  the 
Government  is  necessary  because,  even  in  war,  you  cannot  trust 
private  interests.  How  much  less,  then,  can  you  trust  them  in 
peace?  As  Mr.  Balfour  so  truly  said,  in  a  speech  made  on 
September  22nd,  1909  : — 

“You  have  capital,  mobile  capital,  international  capital,  ready  to  move 
to  America,  to  Germany,  to  England,  wherever  it  may  be  that  it  can  get 
the  best  investment.  There  is  not  that  inequality  of  opportunity  between 
those  countries  which  was  the  whole  basis  of  the  original  economic  doctrine 
ot  Free  Trade.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  notice  is  this.  The  condition  of 
things  which  I  have  just  explained  matters  very  little  to  the  capitalist.  If 
he  gets  his  interest  it  matters  little  to  him  whether  he  gets  it  by  giving 
employment  in  America,  giving  employment  in  Britain,  or  giving  employ¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  To  him  it  is  all  one.  It  is  not  one  to  the  workers  of 
this  country.” 

That  in  passing.  With  or  without  some  measures  of  State 
stimulation,  or  initiation,  or  control,  new  industries  we  must 
have.  To  my  mind  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  allow 
ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  industrial  science 
by  craven  fear  that  some  person  or  persons  may  demand  Protec¬ 
tion  for  an  “infant  industry.”  It  is  necessary  to  say  quite  plainly 
that  Free  Trade  in  the  twentieth  century  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  laissez  faire. 

L.  G.  CniozzA  Money  (Sub. -Lieut.  E.N.V.E.,  M.P.). 
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Never  at  any  previous  time  in  the  whole  course  of  human  history 
have  so  many  questions  affecting  the  future  of  the  race  come  into 
sudden  and  simultaneous  significance.  We,  in  England  especially, 
during  the  3^ears  of  profound  peace,  in  wdiich  the  South  African 
War  created  only  a  passing  disturbance,  have  been  pushing  ahead 
rapidly  and  rather  blindly  towards  the  blandest  of  Utopias.  We 
have  dared  to  think  practicable  dreams  which  took  no  account  of 
human  nature  as  it  exists  outside  of  our  own  shores,  w'hich  ignored 
our  own  illogical  and  slow  development,  which  assumed  the 
adjustability  on  some  simple  and  universal  plan  of  all  tangled 
human  relations  throughout  the  world.  The  events  of  the  last 
few  months  have  opened  our  eyes  to  the  world  in  which  we  live ; 
have  made  some  of  us,  at  all  events,  postpone  the  millennium 
by  hundreds  instead  of  scores  of  years.  Most  of  all,  w'e  have 
learned  the  amazing  truthfulness  of  a  conception,  w'hich  most  of 
all,  perhaps,  we  were  coming  to  regard  as  false  and  antiquated — 
the  conception  of  nationality. 

If  we  are  asked,  why  we  have  gone  into  this  war,  we  have  at 
least  three  good  and  separate  reasons  to  give.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  reason  is,  that  we  w’ei*e  bound  in  honour  to  defend  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  second  is  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
let  France  be  again  overthrowm  by  Germany.  These  twm  reasons, 
the  one  of  honour  the  other  of  self-interest,  are  both  sound  and 
sufficient,  and  each  might  be  taken  as  a  text  for  a  long  article,  or 
even  a  short  book.  But  there  wms  a  third  reason,  and  it  is  the 
one  which  was  at  first  most  frequently  given  in  conversation  : 
that,  if  we  had  not  gone  in,  we  could  never  have  looked  a 
Frenchman  in  the  face  again.  And  behind  this  simple,  and,  to 
nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten,  overwhelmingly  cogent  statement, 
lies  a  whole  army  of  obscure  considerations — enough  to  fill  book 
after  book.  That  book  after  book  wall  be  written  upon  them  we 
cannot  doubt.  In  the  meantime  an  article  can  serve  a  useful 
preliminary  purpose. 

Why  have  we  felt  this  sentiment  towards  France?  But  we 
must  first  answ’er  the  question.  Have  we  felt  so?  The  further 
question.  Should  we  feel  so?  must  be  deferred  for  the  moment. 
None  of  the  three  questions  is  particularly  easy  to  answer ;  but 
this  as  a  question  of  fact  is  perhaps  the  easiest.  The  appeal  must 
be  first  of  all  to  the  reader,  not  only  for  his  own  personal  feelings, 
but  for  his  impression  of  the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
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hours.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  prevailing  sentiment 
has  been  in  the  South — in  London ;  of  the  North  it  is  less  easy 
to  speak  with  confidence.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Lanca¬ 
shire  was  less  interested  in  the  welfare  of  France  than  Middlesex  ; 
though  there  are  signs  that  even  the  North  is  becoming  less 
insular.  In  any  case,  when  the  personality  of  individuals  is 
known  to  be  extremely  variable  and  complex ,  we  could  never  look 
for  absolute  unanimity  on  the  part  of  so  large  and  loosely 
organised  a  nation  as  our  own. 

It  is,  at  least,  clear  that  the  Government  took  what  we  take 
to  be  the  prevalent  view.  We  quote  in  this  connection  (from 
the  official  report)  the  significant  words  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  on 
that  unforgettable  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August  : — 

“For  many  years,”  he  said,  “we  have  had  a  long-standing  friendship 
with  France.  I  remember  well  the  feeling  in  the  House — and  my  own 
feeling — for  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  I  think,  when  the  late  Government 
made  their  agreement  with  I’rance — the  warm  and  cordial  feeling  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  these  two  nations,  who  had  had  perpetual  differences  in 
the  past,  had  cleared  these  differences  away.  .  .  .  But  how  far  that  friend¬ 
ship  entails  obligation — it  has  been  a  friendship  between  the  nations  and 
ratified  by  the  nations — how  far  that  entails  an  obligation  let  every  man 
look  into  his  own  heart,  and  his  own  feelings,  and  construe  the  extent  of 
the  obligation  for  himself.  I  construe  it  myself  as  I  feel  it,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  urge  upon  anyone  else  more  than  their  feelings  dictate  as  to  what 
they  should  feel  about  the  obligation.  The  House,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  may  judge  for  itself.  I  speak  my  personal  view,  and  I  have 
given  the  House  my  feelings  in  the  matter.” 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  add  to  this  an  expression  of  the 
opposite  view  : — 

“So  far  as  France  is  concerned,”  said  Mr.  ^lacdonald,  “we  say  no  such 
friendship  as  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  described  between  one  nation  and 
another  could  ever  justify  one  of  those  nations  entering  into  war  on  behalf 
of  the  other.  ...  I  not  only  know,  but  I  feel  that  the  feeling  of  the  House 
is  against  us." 

He  might  have  added,  truthfully,  “and  the  feeling  of  the 
country.”  It  may  be  stated  that  the  strongest  motive  which  has 
urged  us  into  this  war  is,  nakedly,  genuine  friendship  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  France ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  dislike  and  distrust  of 
Germany. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  must  begin  to  consider  what  is 
implied  in  these  strong  national  affections.  A  good  many  people, 
like  the  group  of  Liberal  and  Labour  Members  who  made  them¬ 
selves  heard  on  the  3rd  of  August,  do  not  seem  able  to  conceive 
of  a  nation  as  a  corporate  personality.  For  instance,  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  said  :  “We  belong  to  a  Party  which  is  international.” 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  individuals  who  would  suffer  as  a 
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result  of  the  war,  but  he  was  deaf  to  the  appeal  to  our  honour 
as  a  nation.  One  cannot  exactly  blame  such  an  attitude.  One 
can,  however,  regret  that  it  is  typical  of  so  many  staunch  social 
reformers.  It  is  just  this  incapacity  to  see  that  spiritual  things 
matter  more  than  the  material  things,  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
matters  more  than  the  individual — at  least  in  this  world,  for 
nations,  unlike  individuals,  cannot  anticipate  a  life  after  death — 
which  makes  the  modem  extreme  Liberal-Labour  programme  so 
unattractive  and  barren  of  ideals.  Men  of  this  type  object  that 
numerous  Englishmen  have  numerous  German  friends,  that  a 
cotton-weaver  from  Lancashire  can  have  no  possible  quarrel  with 
a  peasant  from  South  Germany,  or  any  particular  sympathy  with 
a  vine-dresser  from  Provence.  Which  is  absolutely  true.  But 
the  nation,  of  which  the  cotton-weaver  is  an  insignificant  unit, 
may  have,  and,  in  fact,  has  a  special  sympathy  with  the  nation 
to  wdiich  the  vine-dresser  belongs;  and  it  is  such  a  “national 
affection  ”  or  “  national  dislike  ”  which  will  have  its  inevitable 
effect  on  history.  Before  the  immense  force  of  such  collective 
emotions,  the  logic,  which  confronts  cotton-weaver  and  peasant 
and  seeks  in  vain  for  a  point  of  contact,  seems  vain  and 
meaningless. 

For  the  plain  truth  is  that  these  immense  aggregates  of  men, 
wdiich  we  call  nations,  bound  together  by  common  ties  of  blood, 
language,  culture,  trade,  government,  art,  religion,  by  the  shape 
of  the  land,  by  interest,  tradition,  history — these  nations  have 
great  personalities  of  their  own  ;  less  stable  and  well-defined  than 
the  personalities  of  individuals,  but  none  the  less  real,  and 
immensely  more  powerful.  This  has,  indeed,  alw^ays  been  tacitly 
admitted,  though  seldom  formulated.  The  very  men  who  opposed 
the  }X)licy  of  the  present  Government  at  the  beginning  of  August 
are  the  men  wdio  have  always  pleaded  for  the  recognition  of  those 
smaller  national  personalities,  wdiich  tend  to  be  absorbed  by 
their  larger  neighbours.  Patriotism  itself  is  nothing  else  than  the 
recognition  by  the  individual  of  the  intense  claim  made  by  this 
great  personality  on  his  services  and  his  devotion.  It  has  no 
other  meaning.  Psychologists  have  lately  turned  their  attention 
to  “crow’d  psychology.”  Here  w^e  have  nationality  in  a  crude 
embryonic  form — shapeless  and  unprincipled.  Or,  again,  we  have 
the  definite  personalities,  sometimes  attractive,  sometimes  repel¬ 
lent,  wdiich  attach  to  more  closely  organised  bodies  of  men — 
families,  clans,  schools,  parliaments,  churches ;  and  in  all  of 
these  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity — varying  with  the  duration 
and  strength  of  the  common  tie — are  repeated  the  phenomena  of 
patriotism.  It  is  folly  to  ask  whether  such  corporate  personalities 
are  desirable  or  undesirable.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  for 
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“  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  ”  there  is  the  germ  of 
corporate  personality.  But  we  can,  by  common  action  or  inaction, 
influence  them  for  good  or  for  evil,  strengthen  or  weaken  them. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  they  are  not  weakened  without 
loss  of  vitality,  not  to  the  nation  only  but  to  the  individual.  What 
else  is  the  meaning  of  “decadence”?  A  decadent  nation  is  like 
a  sick  man ;  and  it  is  made  of  sick  men. 

Odiously  though  he  has  misinterpreted  its  lesson.  General  von 
Bernhardi  has  very  clearly  recognised  this  principle  of  nationality. 
In  Germany  and  the  Next  War  (Chapter  I.)  he  writes  : — 

“If,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the  life  of  men  and  of  States  as  merely 
a  fraction  of  a  collective  existence,  whose  final  purpose  does  not  rest  on 
enjoyment,  but  on  the  development  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  .  .  . 
the  task  of  the  State  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light.  The  State  will 
not  be  to  us  merely  a  legal  and  social  insurance  office,  political  union  will 
not  seem  to  us  to  have  the  one  object  of  bringing  the  advantages  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  within  the  reach  of  the  individual;  w'e  shall  assign  to  it  the  nobler 
task  of  raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  a  nation  to  the  highest 
expansion,  and  of  securing  for  them  that  influence  on  the  world  which 
tends  to  the  combined  progress  of  humanity.  We  shall  see  in  the  State, 
as  Fichte  taught,  an  exponent  of  liberty  to  the  hum.an  race,  whose  task 
it  is  to  put  into  practice  the  moral  duty  on  earth.  ‘  The  State,’  says 
Treitschke,  ‘  is  a  moral  community.  It  is  called  upon  to  educate  the  human 
race  by  positive  achievement,  and  its  ultimate  object  is  that  a  nation 
should  develop  in  it  and  through  it  into  a  real  character;  that  is,  alike  for 
nation  and  individuals,  the  highest  moral  task.’  This  highest  expansion 
can  never  be  realised  in  pure  individualism.  Man  can  only  develop  his 
highest  capacities  when  he  takes  his  part  in  a  community,  in  a  social 
organism,  for  which  he  lives  and  works.  He  must  be  in  a  family,  in  a 
society,  in  the  State,  which  draws  the  individual  out  of  the  narrow  circles 
in  which  he  otherwise  would  pass  his  life,  and  make  him  a  worker  in  the 
great  common  interests  of  humanity.  The  State  alone,  so  Schleiermacher 
once  taught,  gives  the  individual  the  highest  degree  of  life.” 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  because,  with  some  over¬ 
statement,  it  shows  a  degree  of  insight  which  few  English  writers 
appear  to  possess.  But  it  needs  qualification.  The  nation  (not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  the  State)  is  greater  than  the  individual. 
But  it  is  as  abhorrent  to  sacrifice  the  individual  wholly  to  the 
nation,  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  put  the  nation  second  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  very  difficult  when  we  are  combating  the  one  view 
not  to  fall  into  the  apparent  fallacy  of  the  other.  Neither  can  be 
considered  alone.  In  Prussia,  as  in  Sparta,  the  tendency  is  to 
assert  the  national  supremacy  at  all  costs.  Social  reformers, 
curiously  enough,  would  abandon  the  nation  in  favour  of  the 
individual ;  or  at  best  consider  the  individual  as  citizen  of  a  World- 
State.  No  reality  can  as  yet  attach  to  the  latter  view,  because  the 
world  is  far  too  heterogeneous ;  the  nations  are  still,  as  personal!- 
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ties,  predominant  and  powerful,  and  have  too  little  in  common. 
Their  w'ork  is  not  yet  done.  We  shall  have  to  consider  w^hat  that 
work  is.  In  the  meantime  the  World-State  is  too  remote  a  concep¬ 
tion  to  influence  any  but  a  few  idealists,  who  have  insufficiently 
appreciated  the  intense  exclusiveness  of  existing  groups.  Let  us 
not  scoff  at  these  idealists  :  they  are  the  forerunners  of  a  great  army. 
But  they  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years  before  their 
time ;  and  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  selfish  degenerates 
w^ho  are  glad  to  have  any  excuse  for  denying  their  duty  to  their 
country. 

In  the  meantime,  I  repeat,  the  work  of  the  nations  is  not  yet 
done,  and  we  have  to  consider  w'hat  that  work  is.  But  before 
we  attack  this  problem  I  will  here  quote  one  more  passage — a 
footnote  to  the  passage  already  quoted — from  Bernhardi,  the 
importance  of  wdiich  relates  partly  to  what  has  been  said  and 
partly  to  w’hat  remains  to  say  : — 

“To  expand  the  idea  of  the  State  into  that  of  humanity,  and  thus  to 
entrust  apparently  higher  duties  to  the  individual,  leads  to  error,  since  in 
a  human  race  conceived  as  a  whole,  struggle  and,  by  implication,  the  most 
essential  vital  principle  would  be  ruled  out.  Any  action  in  favour  of  col¬ 
lective  humanity  outside  the  limits  of  the  State  and  nationality  is  im¬ 
possible.  Such  conceptions  belong  to  the  wide  domain  of  Utopias.” 

The  view  here  expressed  was  inevitable  in  a  book  based  upon 
“the  biological  necessity  of  war  ”.  But  it  is  not  the  view  taken  in 
this  article.  We  look  forward  to  a  time,  very  far  distant,  indeed, 
when  the  idea  of  the  State  wall  have  been  expanded  into  that  of 
humanity;  though  we  agree,  and  think  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  action  dictated  by  such  a  belief  may  at  the  present 
time  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  humanity.  At  the 
present  time  w^e  cannot  w’ork  for  humanity  without  weakening 
nationality.  The  national  self  must  be  our  first  care.  All  our 
idealism  should  be  expended  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  and  purify 
it.  It  is  only  through  the  nations  that  the  redemption  of  humanity 
can  be  worked  out ;  and  it  still  remains  true  that  a  nation  may 
have  to  protect  its  honour  with  the  sw’ord.  But  on  this  word 
“honour”  we  must  place  only  the  most  scrupulous  and  noble 
interpretation.  And  in  this  awful  war,  not  of  our  owm  seeking, 
w^e  have  so  interpreted  it. 

The  fallacy  of  Bernhardi’s  argument  here  lies  really  in  his 
reference  to  the  analogy  between  States  and  individuals.  The 
analogy  itself  is,  within  the  obvious  limits,  sound  enough  ;  indeed, 
we  shall  appeal  to  it  in  order  to  illustrate  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  at  which  nationalities  have  arrived,  and  the  further 
development  which  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  impor- 
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tant  fact  to  remember  is  that  primitive  man  began  his  career  as 
an  individualist,  simply,  and  By  his  very  isolation  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  attain  either  the  security  or  the  opportunity  needed  for 
self-development.  Later,  through  successive  organisations — the 
family,  the  clan,  the  tribe,  the  city-state,  and  finally  the  nation, 
comprehending  all  the  rest — he  attained  not  only  security  and 
opportunity,  but  an  ideal  not  wholly  his  own.  All  that  each 
successive  organisation  gave  him  he  repaid  with  interest ;  as  his 
own  character  w^as  modified  or  developed  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  community  placed  him,  so  the  character  of  the  com¬ 
munity  w^as  in  its  turn  modified  or  developed.  Bernhardi  says 
elsewhere  (and  this  is  to  be  read  into  the  footnote  already  quoted) 
that  “behind  the  law  stands  the  State,  armed  with  pow-er,”  but 
“there  is  no  important  powder  that  stands  above  the  rivalry  of 
States”  ;  and  he  deduces  from  this  that,  while  violence  between 
individuals  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  violence  between  nations  can 
never  go  out  of  fashion.  But  from  what  save  public  opinion  and 
the  goodwill  of  its  citizens  is  the  power  of  the  State  derived?  As 
this  private  goodwill  increases,  so  must  the  public  or  national 
goodwill  increase,  until  a  time  comes — we  may  hope  to  see  it 
partially  realised  ourselves — when  the  goodwill  of  the  nations  is 
strong  enough  to  prevent  international  violence. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  personality  of  the  individual  has 
been  of  slow  grow'th.  That  it  has  passed  through  many  w'ell- 
marked  stages,  we  know ;  in  the  life  of  an  average  man  of  spirit 
we  see  these  stages  repeated.  First  comes  the  boy,  reminiscent 
of  the  savage,  vindictive,  quarrelsome,  cruel,  pugnacious;  then 
the  young  man,  still  instinct  with  mediaeval  chivalry,  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  his  honour,  generous,  quick  to  draw  upon  an  enemy  or  to 
embrace  a  friend,  ardent  both  in  hatred  and  affection ;  last,  the 
full-grown  man,  growing  each  year  more  tolerant,  more  sym¬ 
pathetic,  less  angry,  less  impulsive.  So  runs  the  gamut  from 
cruelty  to  charity. 

Is  it  imagination  to  trace  an  exactly  similar  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  personalities  of  nations?  We  English  are  still  in 
the  second,  perhaps  winning  through  to  the  third.  But  in  the  old 
days  we  were  cruel  and  vindictive  enough  in  our  savage  conti¬ 
nental  wars.  Nor  are  we  without  more  recent  stains  upon  our 
arms.  Yet  these  were  necessary  stages.  “Who  hates  fiercest, 
loves  best  in  the  end,  faces  death  unafraid.  Sternest  foe  to  his 
foes,  to  his  friends  truest  friend.”  But  there  is  always  this  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  national  character  must,  ethically,  lag 
behind  that  of  the  best  citizens.  There  must  be  much  wrong 
mingled  with  the  good.  That  day  is  not  yet  when  nations,  even 
the  English  nation,  will  be  entirely  just.  All  the  more  reason 
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why  we  should  keep  a  jealous  eye  on  the  national  character,  why 
we  should  resist  it  when  it  is  evil,  encoiu'age  it  when  it  is  good. 

By  what  standard,  then,  are  we  to  judge  a  nation?  By  no 
other  standard  than  that  of  individual  conduct.  As  we  ourselves 
should  behave  to  our  friends,  so  should  the  nation  behave  to  its 
friends.  It  is  said,  and  commonly  in  Germany,  that  there  can 
be  no  international  morality.  It  is  false.  The  morality  of  nations 
ought  not  to  differ  (though  it  often  will,  since  it  is  harder  to 
control  and  the  issues  are  so  far  more  complex)  from  the  morality 
of  persons.  A  nation  which  breaks  a  treaty  is  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  breaks  his  w’ord.  A  nation  which  turns  its  back  on  a 
friend  in  danger  is  a  coward.  Whatever  the  cost  to  himself  of 
interference  no  man  icorth  the  name  icould  stand  hij  and  see  his 
friend  wantonly  attached.  Whatever  the  cost  to  ourselves  in 
blood  and  suffering,  we  could  not,  by  this  same  law  of  honourable 
behaviour,  allow  Franee  to  be  wantonly  attached  by  Germany, 
simply  because  we  have  of  our  own  free  will  as  a  nation  made 
Franee  our  friend.  Why  did  we  make  France  our  friend?  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  question  is  easier  to  answer  of  a 
nation  than  of  a  man?  Why  is  A  my  friend  and  not  B?  The 
cause  lies  deep  in  temperament,  in  association,  m  a  dozen  hardly 
realised  obscurities.  One  thing  may  be  said  :  there  are  no  friend¬ 
ships  so  close  as  those  between  old  enemies  reconciled. 

It  has  been  freely  put  about  that  this  is  a  war  of  diplomatists, 
not  of  peoples.  This  may  be  true  of  its  incej)tion  in  Vienna; 
though  even  there  racial  feeling  had  undoubtedly  much  to  say. 
But,  once  given  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict  the  rest  followed,  and 
followed  by  the  will,  not  of  diplomatists,  but  of  nations.  Xo 
more  foolish  parrot-cry  has  been  raised  than  that  which  puts  the 
blame  on  to  the  diplomatists.  The  diplomatists  have  been  the 
true  representatives  of  their  nations.  These  decided  on  war,  in 
many  cases  even  before  the  diplomatists  themselves.  It  was 
Bussia  which  mobilised,  not  the  Tsar;  Prussia  which  invaded 
Belgium,  not  the  Kaiser ;  France  which  seized  joyfully  her  legiti¬ 
mate  excuse  for  revanche,  not  M.  Poincare;  England  which 
rejected  Germany’s  offer  as  “infamous”,  not  Sir  Edward  Grey 
or  Mr.  Asquith.  Let  us,  now  if  ever,  learn  to  see  nations  instead 
of  individuals. 

There  has,  again,  been  some  openly  expressed  regret  that  we 
abandoned  our  old  foolish  policy  of  “splendid  isolation”.  One 
finds  it  difficult  to  write  calmly  of  retrograde  opinions  like  these. 
A  man  cannot  live  without  friends ;  no  more  can  a  nation.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  practical  absurdity  of  such  a  policy  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe — that  is,  its  state  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  With  militarism  rampant  in  Prussia,  and  the  other 
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Powers  indifferent  or  hostile,  we  should  have  had  a  desperate 
struggle  for  existence  before  us.  But  the  policy  was  foolish,  in 
that  it  regarded  England  merely  as  a  collection  of  individuals, 
with  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  study  their  own 
immediate  interests.  Had  we  attempted  to  pursue  such  a  policy 
— the  very  negation  of  national  existence — we  should  have 
declined,  not  simply  from  a  Great  into  a  Little  Power,  but  from 
a  healthy  into  a  moribund  society,  destitute  of  ideals,  starving  for 
foreign  influences ;  just  as  a  man  who  withdraws  himself  from 
the  companionship  of  men  becomes  physically  and  morally 
degenerate.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  been  true  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  avoided  so  contemptible  a  fate. 

But  is  it  then  to  be  always  war,  war,  war,  between  the  nations? 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  foretell  the  result  of  the  great  war  now 
proceeding.  But  we  may  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
last  of  the  great  wars.  War,  in  spite  of  its  manifold  horror,  can 
be  a  fine  and  noble  thing.  It  has  been  so  for  Belgium ;  it  may 
prove  so  for  us.  Or  it  may  be  a  horrible  and  vile  thing ;  it  is 
so  for  Germany,  and  all  that  is  good  in  Germany  will,  we  hope, 
come  to  see  this  in  the  future.  The  noble  nation,  like  the  noble 
man,  draws  the  sword  only  in  its  own  defence  or  in  the  defence 
of  its  friends.  We  anticipate  a  time  when  the  nations  will  have 
outgrown  the  use  of  arms.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  nationality 
will  have  perished.  For  men  constituted  as  we  are  the  very 
variety  of  the  nations  is  an  encouragement  to  art,  science,  and 
morality.  It  will  be  long  before  international  rivalry  is  ended. 
All  this  while  individuals  will  continue  to  find  their  truest  self- 
realisation  in  work  for  the  nation,  and  nations  by  their  constant 
rivalry  and  competition  will  afford  better  and  better  fields  for  the 
energy  of  the  individual. 

Geoffrey  Faber. 

Note. 

Some  considerations  on  the  structure  of  national  personality, 
omitted  by  design  from  the  above  article,  perhaps  deserve  collec¬ 
tion  into  ii  note.  Our  knowledge  of  individual  personality  is  still 
to  a  large  extent  empirical.  No  satisfactory  definition  of  it  has 
been  framed  ;  its  nature  is  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  understood.  But, 
for  all  that,  personalities,  our  own  and  those  of  other  men,  play 
the  largest  part  in  our  lives.  We  know  the  value  of  character, 
we  can  build  up  and  destroy  it,  we  can  use  it  as  a  tool  or  play 
on  it  as  an  instrument,  even  though  we  cannot  formulate  its  laws. 
But  we  have  also  some  knowledge  which  may  fairly  be  called 
new.  We  know  that  personality  is  complex,  variable,  more  or 
less  unstable ;  that  it  can  be  broken  up ;  that  it  is  the  product  of 
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ages  of  slow  development ;  that  there  is  more  behind  than  appears 
on  the  surface — immense  reservoirs  of  energy  and  emotion  seldom 
dreamed  of  even  by  their  possessor. 

All  these  characteristics  reappear,  as  we  should  expect,  more 
or  less  exaggerated  in  the  great  personalities  of  nations,  and  need 
not  be  further  insisted  on.  Every  event  in  international  history 
illustrates  one  or  more  such  characteristic.  But  there  are  special 
considerations  which  apply  to  nations  and  not — or  not  intelligibly 
— to  individuals.  National  personality  is  a  collective  personality ; 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  the  sum  of  individual  personalities. 
For  example,  the  German  nation  is  essentially  warlike  and  aggres¬ 
sive  as  a  nation ;  but  probably  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are 
personally  disposed  for  peace  and  a  quiet  life,  neither  interfering 
nor  interfered  with.  The  truth  is  that  the  personality  of  a  nation 
is  just  as  truly  organic  as  that  of  a  single  individual ;  and  an 
organism  is  something  else  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The 
character  of  such  an  organism  is  more  affected  by  a  few  dominant 
than  by  a  number  of  indifferent  units.  This  may  very  well  be 
true  of  a  person — but  we  cannot  appreciate  the  psychic  value  of 
any  lesser  unit  than  a  person.  But  we  can  see  for  ourselves  that 
the  national  personality  exists  in  and  by  a  vast  number  of  separate 
personalities ;  and  that  it  is  the  dominant  and  strongest  per¬ 
sonalities  which  contribute  most  to  the  personality  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  one  single  man,  by 
his  prominent  strength  of  will  and  force  of  character,  may  stamp 
his  personality  uix)n  a  nation.  Such  men  as  Napoleon,  Bismarck, 
and  Gladstone  have  exercised  this  extraordinary  influence  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

Another  consideration  of  value  is  that  we  do  not  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  To  the  world  of  my  friends  and  enemies  I 
appear  a  very  different  man  from  the  man  I  believe  myself  to  be. 
Most  startlingly  is  this  true  of  nations.  We  believe  English 
statesmanship  to  be  honourable  and  unselfish  ;  we  suspect  German 
statesmanship  of  aggressive  immorality.  But  Germans  write 
with  every  appearance  of  conviction,  as  though  we  were  the 
self-seeking  and  they  the  ill-used  people. 

Finally,  in  tradition  we  have  the  obvious  parallel  to  memory. 
A  man  remembers  his  past ;  so  does  a  nation ;  and  each  colours  it 
from  the  palette  of  imagination.  It  is  tradition,  which,  above  all, 
preserves  national  unity. — G.C.F. 
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“1  HAVE  an  invitation  for  all  of  you,”  said  our  hostess,  with  her 
most  amiable  smile,  ‘‘and  this  time  of  quite  another  sort,  and  I 
think  you  will  all  like  it.  It  is  to  one  of  the  finest  chateaux  of 
the  Department,  quite  an  English  chateau  of  sport.  Madame 
de  M.,  who  is  a  cousin  of  mine,  has  asked  us  to  lunch,  but” — 
she  paused  to  glance  with  deprecation  at  her  flock — ‘‘since  we 
are  nine  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  make  it  tea.” 

It  was  the  chance  after  which  we  had  been  hankering  all  the 
time.  We  were  staying  in  a  pleasant  villa,  enclosed  cloister-like 
in  its  walled  garden  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  the  heart  of  true 
France,  the  country  of  the  chateaux.  A  rich  land  of  vines  and 
meadows  and  cornfields,  stretching  out  broadly  on  either  side  of 
the  Loire  to  the  far  horizon  of  low  wooded  hills. 

The  Loire,  the  great  calm  road  to  the  sea,  flowed  on  untroubled 
by  traffic.  The  inhabitants,  prosperous  and  content,  mild  and 
docile  by  nature,  have  become  more  mild  and  docile  still  under 
the  stilling  hand  of  the  wide  peace  which  lies  upon  the  valley  ; 
the  peace  following  pain,  the  pain  of  great  happenings.  The 
violences  of  kings,  the  splendours  and  the  rapacities  of  their 
mistresses,  the  flame  of  religious  hatred,  blackening  and  scorch¬ 
ing  more  than  cornfield  and  vine,  have  left,  all  told — the  kings 
who  sold  their  birthright,  the  women  who  sold  theirs ;  above  all, 
the  religion  that  sold  hers,  their  inevitable  mark ;  the  peace  that 
speaks  of  past  glory  rather  than  of  present,  of  death  rather  than 
of  life.  The  death  of  the  spirit — well  understood.  The  body  does 
well  enough  in  this  generous  land. 

The  great  dead  chateaux  of  the  great  dead  dominating  the 
valley  add  to  this  peace  with  the  whisper  of  death  in  it.  The 
people  work  on  stolidly  in  accustomed  ways,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  housed,  and  clothed,  and  fed,  permit  the  nature  that  doesn’t 
concern  them  to  go  upon  hers  unmolested.  They  keep  their  eyes 
upon  the  good  brown  earth,  and  are  too  drowsed  with  their  work 
amongst  the  vines  and  the  meadows  and  the  cornlands  to  attend 
to  their  river ;  and  so  the  sand  has  silted  up,  and  instead  of  being 
the  wide-open  road  to  the  sea,  except  in  a  few  deep  reaches,  it  is 
as  much  as  a  little  pleasure-boat’s  life  is  worth  to  trust  itself  to 
those  treacherous  bottoms. 

No  little  tramp  steamer  hurries  fussily  from  tiny  port  to  port 
bringing  little  sensations  up  and  down  and  the  smell  of  the  sea. 
No  red-brown  barge  with  its  quiet  burthen  of  life  and  life-giving 
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produce  works  patiently,  night  and  day,  week  in,  week  out,  down 
to  the  open  gates  of  the  great  world  and  back  to  the  villages  that 
shut  out  the  strife  and  the  danger  of  this  world  too  great  for  the 
simple. 

When  the  women  have  carried  their  baskets  of  white  linen  to 
the  drying  grounds,  and  the  fishers  grown  tired  of  fishing,  and 
the  bathers  gone  to  their  homes,  the  Loire,  brooding  in  her 
peaceful  flow,  is  a  river  lonely  to  her  heart,  for  she  carries  no  toll 
of  living  life,  no  sheaves  for  the  making  of  new  life  to  the  great 
gates. 

She  is  as  empty  of  life  as  the  chateaux  of  the  dead  kings,  as 
much  a  symbol  of  W'hat  might  have  been  as  they.  But  the  life  of 
great  rivers,  like  that  of  kings,  being  divine,  some  day  it  will 
perhaps  regain  its  rights  and  its  full  life  will  return  to  it  with  the 
next  crowned  King  of  France,  of  all  lands  upon  earth  the  royal 
land  of  kings. 

After  a  strong  and  penetrating  taste  of  the  Republic  one  can 
only  devoutly  pray  for  that  day  of  infinite  gain  and  infinite  glory. 

Our  hostess,  although  her  income  was  slender,  was  rich  in 
everything  that  counts,  and  distinguished  to  her  toes ;  and  so  she 
knew  everyone,  high  and  low. 

We  had  already  been  admitted  in  the  frankest,  kindest  way 
into  the  charming  and  simple  life  of  the  other  villas  in  cloistered 
gardens,  and  into  that  of  the  smaller  proprietors.  We  had  played 
tennis  and  croquet  upon  courts  not  quite  big  enough ;  we  had 
eaten  the  most  wonderful  English  toast  and  the  galette  of  the 
country,  seen  engravings  and  little  treasures  of  art  to  ravish  a 
collector,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  a  French  village  lady, 
although  invariably  hien  coiffee,  can,  so  far  as  the  rest  of  her  goes, 
be  even  more  dowdy  than  her  English  sister. 

We  had  had  the  wide  doors  of  the  higher  bourgeoisie  opened  to 
us  by  solemn  butlers,  and  had  sat  in  their  great  drawing-rooms  in 
tapestried  chairs  wdth  none  of  the  real  warmth  of  home  in  their 
upholstered  hearts.  We  had  admired  the  genuine  old  furniture 
looking  askance  at  its  environment,  and  the  vrai  chic  in  the 
expensively  simple  garments  of  our  hostesses.  We  had  even  seen 
the  lately  extracted  cataract  of  the  wddow  and  daughter  of 
Admirals,  preserved  in  spirit,  for  being  the  object  of  most 
poignant  interest  to  herself,  in  the  good  heart  engendered  by  the 
entente  cordiale,  she  w-as  anxious  that  w’e,  too,  should  share  her 
emotion. 

We  had  met  an  abbe  of  the  old  school,  and  of  that  Catholicism 
that  has  given  saints  to  the  world.  We  had  listened  as  he  spoke 
from  his  heart  of  the  dark  days  that  have  fallen  now  upon  religion, 
on  the  very  soil  from  which  so  much  of  it  has  sprung.  If  there 
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are  many  more  like  this  old  abbe  in  the  land  that  has  scrawled 
Liberte,  Egalite  and  Eraternite  over  all  the  churches  and  stolen 
their  revenues,  it  seems  curious  to  the  finite  mind  that  they  should 
not  have  saved  Sodom.  Wise,  witty,  mystic,  mondain,  he  is  a 
pure  and  fine  expression  of  the  spirit  that  has  created  the  churches 
of  Erance,  and  once  filled  them. 

In  lesser  matters  he  was  also  a  right-thinking  person.  He  spoke 
of  our  Lloyd  George,  for  example,  as  the  Caillaux  of  England. 
This,  considering  the  character  of  the  drama  now  playing  itself 
out  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  under  the  amazed  eye  of  Europe,  was 
severe.  But  there  was  nothing  personal  in  this  fine  universalist. 
It  was  that  want  of  any  feeling  of  responsibility,  that  absence  of 
all  higb  ideal,  of  the  noblesse  oblige  whence  alone  flows  true 
reverence,  high  imperial  spirit,  or  breadth  of  outlook;  that  pro¬ 
found  individualism,  the  love  of  power  for  powder’s  sake,  that  will 
inevitably  truckle  to  the  least  enlightened  opinion  of  the  nation 
for  the  sake  of  its  vote;  in  short,  those  general  Judas-like  ten¬ 
dencies  so  characteristic  of  the  false  democracy  now  ruling  in 
France  which  seem  to  be  so  carefully  copied  by  our  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  abbe  condemned  and 
deplored . 

We  had  attended  village  weddings,  sat  through  the  reek  and 
picturesque  variety  of  a  village  ball,  and  listened  with  unction  to 
the  resouding  kiss  of  thanks  planted  by  the  grateful  swain  at  the 
end  of  every  dance  upon  the  willing  cheeks  of  his  partner.  The 
girl  of  our  party  had  even  danced  with  soldiers  on  the  high  road 
to  the  music  of  a  tin  trumpet,  under  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  eye  of  her  chaperons. 

We  throbbed  with  “pent  knowledge,”  but  so  far  we  hadn’t  got 
our  noses  into  a  chateau  !  A  chateau,  moreover,  tliat  had  made 
sad  history,  for — its  master  away  at  the  war — it  had  been  burnt 
almost  to  ruins  by  the  ruthless  Prussians  and  since  beautifully 
restored . 

This  w’as  a  chateau  to  see  !  We  crowed  with  satisfaction  as  our 
party  of  nine,  speaking  four  languages — French,  English,  German 
and  Swedish — took  the  road  in  a  huge  waggonette  drawn  by  the 
most  leisurely  pair  of  horses  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  suffer 
gladly.  Like  the  rest  of  this  pleasant  people  of  the  valley  of  the 
Loire,  they  appear  to  have  been  born  and  bred  in  groves  of 
flowering  lime  trees,  to  the  humming  of  honey -laden  bees;  and 
since  w’e  were  in  no  hurry  they  were  a  joy  to  behold,  so  sleek  and 
amiable,  and  went  well  with  the  swelling  vines  and  the  ripening 
corn  and  hay,  and  the  feathery  forest  of  asparagus  that  had 
yielded  up  its  treasure  and  now  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  be 
beautiful.  .-\nd  the  blue  clover  and  the  rose-red  sainfoin  and  the 
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poppies  and  the  cornflowers,  “the  call  of  the  wild”  in  the  ruthless 
orderliness  of  modern  agriculture. 

We  crept  happily  along  the  wide  white  ribbon  of  a  road,  fringed 
on  either  side  by  a  row  of  trees  that  fought  valorously,  year  after 
year,  for  their  right  in  God  and  man,  the  right  to  put  forth  fresh 
shoots  for  the  carrying  on  of  life,  and  to  make  shadow  for  weary 
men ;  and  year  after  year  must  they  stand  still  and  mute  and 
let  their  heart’s  blood  be  poured  out  for  the  sake  of  the  cornfields 
and  the  vines,  suffering  like  the  rest  of  us  the  Eternal  sacrifice, 
contributing  their  toll  also  to  the  Universe.  For  the  French  are 
a  people  far  too  frugal  and  too  efficient  to  permit  any  tree  to  go 
sprawling  off'  after  its  higher  instincts  except  within  a  walled 
garden,  or  an  enclosed  park,  where  the  proprietor  can  count  the 
cost  and  pay  the  piper,  or  in  the  forest  where  the  tree  himself 
is  king. 

It  was  a  glowing  and  a  burning  day,  and  from  our  fitful  shade 
we  envied  the  vines  and  the  cornfields  basking  in  an  abandonment 
of  joy,  and  mopped  our  faces. 

Our  hostess,  although  tact  and  discretion  itself,  made  us  a 
little  hotter  by  veiled  hints  concerning  1871,  for  so  surely  as  a 
date  is  the  heart  of  a  delicate  situation,  so  surely  will  some 
“coarse  thumb”  be  itching  to  plant  itself  slick  in  the  middle  of 
the  fatal  figures,  and  were  we  not  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  miniature 
behind  these  mottled  dreamers,  who,  so  far  notwithstanding  the 
state  of  our  faces,  hadn’t  turned  a  hair. 

And  now  the  spire  of  the  village  church  stood  out  solemnly  on 
the  plain,  and  the  irregular  roofs  of  the  cottages  and  their  white 
vine-clad  walls  glowed  in  the  sun,  and  a  stream,  whispering  of 
trout,  stole  under  a  one-arched  bridge,  half  as  old  as  time,  and 
then  the  great  grey  walls  of  the  wooded  park  and  the  wide  high 
gates  that  had  failed  to  shut  out  the  Uhlans,  brought  an  almost 
imperceptible  amble  to  a  standstill. 

And  now  came  one  of  our  little  points  of  difference.  No 
cottage  golden  and  green  with  thatch  and  creeper,  no  little  red¬ 
brick  construction  blazing  with  novelty,  or  small  staid  grey 
house,  calm  with  age,  with  a  sentinel  ever  on  the  watch  for 
wheels,  stood  beside  the  gates  to  throw  them  open  with  a  mute 
welcome,  hereditary  or  acquired.  Our  youth  in  flannels,  acutely 
English,  and  with  all  the  sport  slang  of  England  at  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  had  to  climb  down  and  at  the  risk  of  his  knees  “unspotted 
by  the  world,”  to  force  open  the  colossally  heavy  gates,  made 
apparently  to  shut  in  rather  than  to  admit,  and  from  the  glare  of 
the  sunshine  we  plunged  into  the  green  coolness  of  great  trees. 

We  wound  in  and  out  of  the  tiny  forest  so  carefully  thought 
out,  so  artfully  planned,  for  the  ruling  class  of  the  new  France 
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has  robbed  that  of  the  old,  with  many  of  its  lesser  rights,  of  that 
great  one,  which  runs  in  its  blood,  and  is  of  the  marrow  of  its 
bones,  the  right  to  space,  so  that  now  anything  connected  with 
“the  sport”  must  be  huddled  in  under  the  very  eaves  of  the 
houses.  Everything  was  beautifully  made  the  most  of.  The 
game  drives  looked  as  remote  and  sequestered  as  they  possibly 
could  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  house.  The  trout  stream,  inter¬ 
spersed  by  unpremeditated  waterfalls,  meandered  shyly  through 
the  shrubberies,  and  w^hat  was  apparently  a  gamekeeper’s  cottage 
was  cut  olf  from  the  world  by  a  moat.  “The  sport”  in  modern 
France  must  of  necessity  be  a  little  self-conscious,  always  assuring 
you  that,  in  spite  of  being  docked  by  democracy,  it  is  still  a 
quality  in  the  blood,  inseparable  from  anything  that  lived  and 
moved  and  had  its  being  before  the  first  Revolution,  or  wishes 
you  to  suppose  that  it  had. 

The  game  seems  to  be  as  well-instructed  and  efficient  as  the 
rest  of  this  wonderful  nation,  or  has  like  it  grown  a  litte  self- 
conscious  since  the  Revolution,  for  we  didn’t  see  a  sign  of  it 
anywhere,  not  even  a  homely  rabbit,  to  take  down  for  a  minute 
“the  sport”  from  its  high  perch. 

The  forest  now  grew  in  beautiful  gradation,  less  dense,  and 
we  came  out  on  the  wide  straight  drive  flanked  by  a  single  row 
of  age-old  trees — planted  at  regular  intervals  and  forgotten  or 
spared  by  the  Prussians.  They  w'ere  linked  tree  to  tree  by 
garlands  of  ivy  trained  on  wire.  Bright  hardy  roses  looked  out 
now'  and  then  from  the  green  seclusion  of  the  parent  plant  cluster¬ 
ing  round  the  grey  boles  of  the  trees.  To  the  right  lay  the  care¬ 
fully  tended,  bounteously  provided  potager,  and  beside  it  a  great 
Catalpa-tree,  all  silver  and  green  and  amethyst,  stood  sentinel. 
Beyond  that,  again,  the  inevitable  fountain  made  jewels  in  the  sun. 

And  now  a  sweep  of  gravel  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
great  facade  of  the  chateau.  A  solid  mass  of  grey,  wdth  green 
volets.  From  the  high  parapetted  flight  of  steps  stretching  half 
the  length  of  it  fell  showers  of  purple  clematis  and  golden 
nasturtium  dowm  upon  the  scarlet  of  geranium  and  the  opal  of 
some  border  plant  at  its  base. 

The  spacious  hall  visible  through  the  wdde  doors  looked  quite 
empty  of  life,  not  one  graven  image  gorgeous  in  livery  to  be  seen. 
Every  servant  on  the  premises,  we  learnt  later,  was  off  for  the 
afternoon  to  a  fete  of  flow'ers  in  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
instant,  however,  our  leisurely  w'heels  grated  upon  the  gravel 
the  whole  family  trooped  out  on  the  steps  to  w'elcome  us. 

The  handsome  dark  mother,  the  daughters  as  fair  as  Franks 
(the  sons,  unhappily  for  us,  were  away  on  their  military  service), 
and  bringing  up  the  rear  except  for  his  well-waxed  turned-up 
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moustache,  an  English  squire  of  the  best  period,  who  had  served 
his  country  in  his  youth. 

All  of  us,  even  the  German  governess,  who  was  a  shy  girl,  and 
had  her  doubts,  were  at  home,  I  think,  before  we  had  reached 
the  drawing-room.  Sparks  of  genius  seem  to  be  more  evenly 
dispersed  over  France  than  over  any  other  country  on  earth. 
Even  in  the  darkest  night  of  the  beautiful  sad  land,  they  have 
shone  out  like  stars  of  an  irresistible  radiance,  and  the  genius  of 
the  people  who  have  lived  long  in  remote  old  chateaux  seems  to 
consist  in  a  courtesy  that  knows  hearts  and  so  is  incapable  of 
failure. 

In  nothing  save  in  the  little  humorous  matter  of  sport  could 
any  of  these  people  ever  have  been  self-conscious.  In  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  strangers — these  “ships  that  pass  in  the  night” — 
had  our  French  been  only  a  little  more  fluent  and  more  instinctive, 
w'e  could  all  have  been  more  than  ourselves.  That  is,  the  English 
amongst  us. 

The  burning  of  the  chateau  of  his  fathers,  holy  with  memories 
of  a  long  line  of  good  mothers,  had  burnt  deeply  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  squire’s  own  heart,  and  the  entente  cordiale  is 
very  real  to  the  best  of  the  French,  that  is,  those  lit  with  the 
immortal  spark.  Moreover,  it  is  new  enough  to  be  still  interesting 
to  all,  and  is  touched,  without  doubt,  with  the  sense  of  humour 
that  appeals. 

For  all  these  reasons  our  host  was  especially  kind  and  attentive 
to  the  young  German  governess,  though  with  a  painful  contraction 
of  the  old  wound.  And  even  this  relaxed  when  one  of  us, 
feeling  it  with  him,  told  him  how,  with  a  wisdom  beyond  her 
years,  the  little  German  viewed  the  matter.  Her  curious  clear 
understanding  of  the  infinite  pain  and  the  burning  shame  of  a 
Celtic  people  defeated  and  humiliated  that  must  make  it  for  ever 
the  “rift  within  the  rill,”  the  hair  of  division  in  the  Unity  of  an 
Empire,  the  danger  at  her  gates. 

For  happily  for  her  soul,  and,  alas !  for  her  heart,  this  young 
Fraulein  had  just  enough  of  the  Celt  in  her  owm  make-up  to  be 
able  to  look  the  Teuton  straight  in  the  eye,  and  to  feel  the  menace 
of  his  spurred  heel.  And  so  presently  the  squire  was  speaking 
the  most  beautifully  expressed  French-German  with  the  enemy. 

We  heard  of  the  game  and  saw  the  trout,  each  of  whom  was 
known  by  name,  and  came  to  call,  and  how  anyone  could  stick 
cruel  hooks  into  the  tender  mouths  of  friends  so  dear  and  so 
extremely  near  to  the  house  was  beyond  me.  It  was  like  the 
slaughter  of  a  pet  lamb.  The  squire  did  it,  however;  he  caught 
them  by  the  dozen  and  afterwards  ate  them,  for,  like  all  good 
Frenchmen,  Monsieur  loved  his  dinner. 
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His  description,  with  vision  in  his  fine  blue  eyes  of  a  roast 
squirrel,  made  one,  forgetting  one’s  oldest  friendship,  ready  to 
devour  the  dearest  of  all  the  little  creatures  of  the  wood  at  the 
first  opportunity,  instead  of  letting  him  sin  on  mortally  till  Pan 
takes  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  immortal  tail  and  his  invincible 
gaiety. 

And  now  came  tennis  for  youth,  and  for  those  past  it,  conversa¬ 
tion  and  mosquitoes,  artificial  streams  so  near  the  house  being 
seductive. 

The  conversation  was  delicious,  a  monologue  in  character,  the 
squire,  like  others  of  his  kind,  being  something  of  an  egoist. 
It  was  beautiful  to  watch  his  still  young  w'ife  drinking  in  words 
of  wisdom  that  given  even  his  French  genius  must  have  been 
heard  before ;  smiling,  radiant  and  with  a  full  heart  at  the  subtle 
play  of  wit,  her  white  arms  being  bitten  all  the  time  into  red 
bumps.  An  Englishwoman  would  have  looked  more  dutiful  and 
less  benign  wdiile  her  husband  rode  his  hobby  and  she  got  stung. 

At  last  tea  relieved  us  and  gave  the  replete  mosquitoes  time 
wherein  to  range  themselves  for  the  next  meal. 

It  was  a  tea  to  remember,  a  tea  of  w'onderful  flat  cherry  cakes 
and  round  brioches  and  small  brown  biscuits,  familiar  little  things 
that  reminded  one  somehow  of  the  cough  mixtures  of  one’s  youth, 
and  all  the  wines  of  the  country  set  out  in  a  dining-room  less 
formal  and  grave  than  ours,  and  full  of  treasures  old  and  new\ 
Great  ancestral  pieces  that  had  escaped  the  enemy,  and  others 
chosen  Vvith  tenderness  and  a  perfect  eye  for  art  to  replace  the 
lost. 

And  after  tea,  seeing  that  we  loved  old  and  beautiful  things, 
we  were  all  brought  by  shallow’  stairs  and  long  bare  corridors, 
polished  to  the  imminent  danger  of  human  life,  to  see  the  old 
Italian  furniture  in  the  room  of  Madame  herself.  The  great  four- 
poster  and  the  coverlet  w’orked  by  fine  fingers  long  since  idle,  or 
perhaps  now  even  more  beautifully  employed ;  and  the  great 
grandmother  who  had  lived  all  through  the  Terror,  and  carried 
all  the  pain  of  it  still  in  her  marvellous  eyes.  We  saw  also,  as 
though  not  seeing,  the  little  alcove  that  held  the  shrine  where 
the  lady  of  the  house  put  white  flowers  daily,  and  thought  of 
her  dead. 

In  all  that  part  of  the  house  there  was  a  fragrance  as  of  some 
field  flower  of  great  antiquity  that  can  flourish  only  in  France. 
We  have  our  scented  flower  also,  and  it  is  as  sweet  and  as  fine 
and  as  ancient,  but  it  speaks  another  language. 

Just  at  the  last,  all  the  others  being  busy  with  another  hobby 
of  the  squire’s,  coloured  photographs,  by  some  imperceptible 
mutual  movement  we  allies  drew  together  into  a  little  group,  and 
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presently,  following  the  same  tendency,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  room  of  Monsieur,  with  that  most  banal  of  all  the  bones  of 
contention,  Hansi’s  inimitable  book,  spread  out  before  us. 

It  was  a  fine  edition,  well  illustrated,  and  from  cover  to  cover 
a  riot  of  laughter  and  pain,  the  eternal  laughter  of  youth,  the 
eternal  pain  of  the  ages,  the  laughing  heart’s  cry  of  a  people  cut 
to  the  quick. 

And  that  any  nation  with  a  spark  of  humour,  a  glint  of  genius, 
an  ounce  of  fine  feeling,  or  any  common  sense  at  all,  should  have 
prosecuted  this  spokesman  of  his  tribe,  instead  of  hurrying  him 
over  the  border  with  a  cheer,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
anyone  not  born  a  Teuton. 

While  we  were  still  laughing  the  German  governess  came  shyly 
in,  so  we  shut  the  book  and  talked  of  Shakespeare. 

And  then  home  behind  the  brooding  roans  through  this  land 
of  a  great  peace.  The  girls  in  their  Sunday  best  threw  half-shy, 
half-coquettish  glances  at  our  immaculate  youth.  The  old  women 
sat  on  their  benches  in  white  caps,  hand-embroidered,  and  fine 
with  real  lace  that  often  came  down  from  their  grandmothers  and 
always  cost  fifty  francs,  and  they  were  all  discussing  together  the 
youth  that  had  supplanted  them. 

And  deep  in  our  hearts  was  the  knowledge  that  we  go  well 
together,  the  rough-edged  and  the  polished,  and  that  whosoever 
else  may  fail  us  we  shall  always  find  our  surest  ally  in  the 
Gentleman  of  France. 

Kathleen  Caffyn. 
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While  important  events  have  been  taking  place  during  the  past 
month  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  the  stalemate  has  continued 
in  the  west  without  any  appreciable  change  in  the  position  of  the 
opposing  forces.  In  certain  sections  of  the  battle  front,  where 
strategical  interests  are  at  stake,  fighting  has  been  almost  con¬ 
tinuous,  although  no  consolidated  effort  of  force  has  been  made  on 
either  side  with  the  purpose  of  precipitating  a  decisive  result.  The 
weather  has  hindered  operations,  and  after  the  strenuous  battles  in 
the  autumn  months  the  commanders  on  both  sides  need  time  to 
reorganise  their  armies,  and  recuperate  their  strength. 
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In  the  Argonne  local  fighting  has  been  more  continuous  than 
anywhere  else,  for  there  the  French  have  thrust  in  a  wedge  between 
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the  German  defensive  line  north  of  the  Aisne,  and  the  army,  once 
known  as  the  Crown  Prince’s,  which  is  masking  Verdun  on  the 
North.  In  this  region  the  fighting  has  been  “fast  and  furious” 
for  many  days  in  succession.  The  Germans  hold  a  strong  entrenched 
]X)sition  east  of  the  Argonne  at  Varennes,  where  the  main  highway 
through  the  centre  of  the  forest  leads  to  the  Aisne  river  at  Vienne- 
la-Ville,  while  the  French  are  entrenched  along  the  north  of  this 
road  in  that  part  of  the  Argonne  forest  which  is  known  as  the  Bois 
de  la  Grurie.  The  Germans  are  trying  to  get  on  to  this  road,  and 
the  French  are  trying  to  prevent  them.  So  far  our  Allies  have  held 
on  to  their  positions,  and  the  enemy  has  not  sufficient  force  in 
the  locality  to  push  home  a  determined  attack  through  the  thick 
woods,  which  are  ill-adapted  for  the  mass  tactics  of  the  German 
infantry. 

Incidentally  it  may  here  be  convenient  to  point  out  the  strategical 
position  of  the  fortress  of  Verdun,  situated,  as  it  is,  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  comer  of  the  French  line  of  defences,  and  jutting  out  like 
a  huge  bastion  into  the  trouee  between  its  forts  and  the  frontiers  of 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  After  the  German  retreat  from  the 
iMame  in  September,  the  French  garrison  set  to  work  to  extend  the 
defences  of  the  place  by  pushing  out  entrenchments  several  miles 
in  advance  of  the  outlying  forts,  which  encircle  the  town,  the  result 
being  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  German  force  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  town.  Verdun  has  now  been  rendered  immune 
from  a  bombardment  such  as  that  which  reduced  the  fortresses  of 
Liege  and  Antwerp.  Heavy  guns  could  not  be  brought  into  positions 
near  enough  to  attack  the  forts,  or  reach  the  town  with  their  fire, 
until  a  succession  of  pitched  battles  had  been  fought  and  won  for 
possession  of  the  sites  which  are  now  occupied  by  French  trenches. 
Verdun  lost  some  of  its  defensive  value  when  the  German  Emperor 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  but  it  still  stands  sentry 
over  the  north-east  salient  of  the  French  line  of  defence,  while  as 
an  offensive  base  for  a  movement  into  Lorraine  its  value  has  in 
no  respect  been  discounted. 

In  Upper  Alsace  the  situation  is  practically  unchanged  since  the 
date  of  closing  last  month’s  narrative  on  January  18th,  when  the 
French  had  fought  their  way  along  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
Vosges  mountains  to  Steinbach,  pushing  back  the  German  frontier 
guards  to  their  stronghold  at  Uffholz,  where  they  are  entrenched  in 
a  formidable  position  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Vosges  command¬ 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Thur  and  the  approaches  to  Mulhouse.  The 
French  are  making  the  best  way  they  can,  considering  the  weather, 
through  the  wooded  country  north  of  the  Thur,  and  we  hear  of  daily 
fighting  going  on  in  the  region  of  Hartmannweller  Kopf,  where,  if 
their  further  advance  is  successful,  the  French  will  be  able  to  attack 
the  Uffholz  position  from  the  north.  Until  they  drive  the  Germans 
off  the  mountain  slopes  down  into  the  Rhine  valley  the  recapture 
of  Mulhouse  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Higher  up  the  battle  front  the  past  month  has  been  chiefly  notable 
for  a  sudden  resumption  of  the  offensive  by  the  enemy  on  January 
25th,  when  two  very  determined  attacks  were  made,  one  of  a 
specially  violent  nature  on  the  British  positions  facing  La  Bass^e, 
and  the  other  on  the  French  trenches  east  of  Ypres.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  time  that  these  were  premeditated  attacks  made  by 
the  local  generals  with  the  intention  of  presenting  their  Emperor 
with  a  birthday  present  in  the  shape  of  some  substantial  gains  of 
ground  in  localities  where  such  gains  would  have  been  productive 
of  valuable  strategical  results.  The  motive  of  the  attacks  matters 
not  for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative,  which  is  only  concerned  with 
the  operations  as  they  occurred,  and  with  their  tactical  consequences. 

The  Germans  have  made  strenuous  efforts,  and  heavy  sacrifices,  to 
get  possession  of  Ypres  ever  since  Sir  Douglas  Haig  occupied  it  with 
the  1st  British  Army  Corps  in  October  of  last  year.  The  place 
owes  its  importance  to  its  central  position  in  the  western  corner  of 
Flanders  between  the  Lys  river  and  the  North  Sea,  blocking,  as 
it  does,  the  highway  to  Calais,  and  preventing  access  to  the  French 
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frontier.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Yser  Canal,  and  had  the  Germans  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  the 
position  of  the  Allies  on  the  Yser  river  would  have  been  turned,  and 
the  roads  to  Dunkirk  and  Calais  uncovered.  Sir  John  French 
realised  this  from  the  first,  and  instructed  the  Corps  Commander 
to  defend  the  town  by  means  of  a  semi-circle  of  infantry  trenches, 
and  artillery  gun-pits,  which  form  a  fortified  enclave  pushed  out  to 
the  east,  and  rendered  so  strong  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  the 
trenches  to  the  ground,  one  trench  enfilading  the  other,  that  the 
Ypres  position  is  now  practically  impregnable,  even  w’hen  attacked 
by  a  much  superior  force  to  that  of  the  defenders. 

When  a  redistribution  of  the  Allied  Forces  was  made  towards  the 
end  of  November  the  1st  British  Corps  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Ypres  defences,  which  were  handed  over  to  French  troops,  who 
were  scarcely  ever  molested  till  January  25th,  when  the  attack 
mentioned  above  was  delivered.  What  occurred  was  this.  A 
German  brigade,  six  battalions  strong,  was  concentrated  overnight 
in  the  trenches  facing  the  French  position,  and  at  dawn  advanced 
to  attack  the  French  in  the  usual  mass  fonnation,  the  battalions 
being  formed  in  close  column  of  companies,  each  company  following 
on  the  heels  of  the  one  in  front,  the  men  marching  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  officei*s  pushing  them  on  from  behind.  The  lead¬ 
ing  battalion  went  straight  for  the  French  position,  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  it  by  sheer  w'eight  of  force.  The  attempt  was  a  complete 
failure,  for  before  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  first  line  of 
trenches  it  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  an  overwhelming  frontal 
and  enfilade  fire,  the  unfortunate  Germans  being  mowed  down  like 
ninepins.  When  the  next  supporting  battalion  tried  to  debouch 
from  the  trenches  it  was  attacked  by  the  French  artillery,  and  driven 
back  to  cover,  leaving  the  leading  battalion  nothing  to  do  except 
to  retire,  which  it  did  after  leaving  300  dead  bodies  in  front  of  the 
French  trenches  which  it  never  reached. 

The  attack  on  the  British  position  before  La  Bassee  on  the  same 
day  was  a  much  more  serious  affair.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  General  Smith-Dorrien,  at  that  time  commanding  the  2nd 
Army  Corps,  arrived  on  the  Lys  river  on  October  11th,  he  tried  to 
push  his  way  up  the  right  bank  to  Lille,  but  found  the  Germans  had 
anticipated  his  movement  by  throwing  an  Army  Corps  into  the 
town,  and  seizing  La  Bassde,  a  station  on  the  Bethune-Lille  rail- 
\vay,  where  they  dug  themselves  into  a  very  strong  position  on 
some  rising  ground  north  of  the  town.i  The  General  did  his  best 
to  turn  the  Germans  out  of  La  Bassee,  both  by  direct  attack  and 
by  manoeuvring  round  their  right,  but  after  fen  days’  hard  march¬ 
ing  and  fighting  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  on 
October  22nd  drew  his  troops  (3rd  and  5th  Divisions)  back  to  the 

(1)  “The  position  of  La  Bassee  has  throughout  defied  all  attempts  at  capture 
either  by  the  French,  or  British.”  Despatch  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French, 
G.C.B.,  &c.,  dated  20th  November,  1914. 
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line  Cuinchy — Givenchy — Fauquissart,  which  has  been  held  by 
various  reliefs  of  British  troops  ever  since. 

La  Bassee  is  an  important  strategical  point,  but  not  nearly  so 
important,  either  to  the  enemy  or  to  the  Allies,  as  Bethune,  which 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  railways  leading  from  Amiens  up 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  one  line  running  through  Arras  and 
Lens,  and  the  other  through  Doullens  and  St.  Pol.  The  first  of 
these  two  lines  is  unavailable  for  the  Allies,  as  the  Geimans  have 
cut  it  at  Lens,  w’hich  has  been  in  the  enemy's  occupation  since 
the  second  week  in  October;  but  the  second  line  is  the  chief  one  in 
use  for  bringing  up  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  the  interior 
of  France  to  the  Allies’  positions  north  of  the  Lys  river.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  for  the  Allies  to  hold  on  to  Bethune,  and  equally  imperative 
for  the  Genmans  to  take  it  if  they  can.  If  they  drive  our  troops 
back  from  Bethune  they  threaten  the  British  communications  with 
Boulogne,  and  the  French  communications  with  Calais.  The 
Germans  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  have  made  frantic  efforts  to 
hack  their  w^ay  through  the  British  lines  at  this  point,  but  always 
with  the  same  result  of  failure. 

On  January  25th  a  carefully  prepared  attack  was  delivered  against 
the  troops  of  the  1st  Division  who  were  holding  the  British  trenches 
facing  La  Bassee.  In  order  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  attack 
a  demonstration  was  made  at  dawn  towards  Neuve  Chapelle,  this 
being  followed  up  by  an  advance  from  La  Bassee  on  both  sides  of 
the  Aire — La  Bassee  Canal.  What  took  place  has  been  well 
described  by  “Eye-Witness,”  who  has  access  to  all  reports  which 
reach  Sir  John  French’s  headquarters,  the  following  being  an  extract 
from  the  report  which  he  sent  to  the  Press  Bureau  in  London  two 
days  after  the  battle  took  place. 

“On  Monday,  the  25th,  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  past  few  days  was 
broken  by  a  sudden  assumption  of  the  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  German  artillery  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  right 
of  our  line,  and  the  area  behind  it.  This  bombardment  was  evidently  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  an  attack  in  force,  and  our  guns  replied  by  shelling  La  Bassee  and  the 
railway  triangle.  At  8  a.m.  the  Germans  launched  an  assault  against  the  British 
and  French  on  the  south  of  the  canal,  and  at  one  point  penetrated  our  line. 
About  the  same  time  they  also  attacked  heavily  our  troops  in  Givenchy,  north 
of  the  canal,  and  passing  over  our  front  trenches  temporarily  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  place.  But  as  their  infantry  surged  forward  through  the  village  our 
men  met  them  with  cold  steel,  killing  100  with  the  bayonet.  Fighting  then 
proceeded  for  some  hours  at  close  quarters,  but  by  noon  we  had  re-occupied 
the  whole  of  our  original  trenches  round  the  village.  The  Germans  showed  the 
utmost  determination  in  this  quarter,  delivering  no  less  than  five  attacks  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Givenchy.  In  these  their  losses  were  very  heavy,  several 
scattered  bodies  which  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  our  line  being  killed  prac¬ 
tically  to  a  man.  Our  casualties  in  this  part  of  the  fight  were  comparatively 
light. 

“Meanwhile,  on  the  south  of  the  canal  the  struggle  was  fiercely  contested 
throughout  the  day.  The  Germans,  advancing  along  the  main  road,  were 
caught  by  the  fire  of  our  machine  guns,  and  left  the  ground  littered  with  dead 
bodies  to  the  estimated  number  of  300,  and  as  they  came  along  the  railway 
embankment  they  were  also  subjected  to  machine-gun  fire,  and  suffered  greatly ; 
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but  as  has  been  said,  they  managed  to  penetrate  our  line  at  one  point.  By  a 
counter-attack,  however,  undertaken  about  1  p.m.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  the  Allies  drove  them  back,  and  though  we  did  not  win  back  our 
original  position,  we  established  ourselves  in  a  fresh  line  close  behind  it.'  The 
total  casualties  of  the  Germans  are  reported  to  have  amounted  to  considerably 
over  1,000  in  their  effort  against  our  line.” 

These  two  attacks  have  been  noticed  in  detail,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  as  because  they  are  typical 
of  German  tactical  methods  as  we  have  seen  them  applied  during 
the  present  war  in  both  the  western  and  eastern  campaigns.  The 
plan  is  to  prepare  the  way  by  artillery  bombardment,  and  then,  when 
the  guns  are  thought  to  have  done  their  work,  send  forward  the 
infantry  columns  in  dense  masses  of  men  with  orders  to  hack  a 
path  through  their  opponents,  regardless  of  all  considerations  except 
that  only  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  by  the  sheer  force  of  superior 
weight.  This  is  a  complete  departure  from  von  Moltke’s  tactics 
in  1870-71  when  most  of  his  time  in  the  early  phases  of  the  war 
was  occupied  in  checking  the  tendency  of  his  subordinate  generals 
to  waste  the  lives  of  their  men  in  order  to  gain  success  for  them¬ 
selves.  After  the  successful  battle  of  Saarbriicken  General  Stein- 
metz  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  4th  German  Army  on 
account  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  sent  battalion  after  battalion 
against  the  heights  occupied  by  the  French  previous  to  attempting 
a  turning  movement.  Subsequently  a  Cabinet  order  was  published 
forbidding  German  infantry  to  advance  in  close  formation  within 
2,000  yards  of  the  enemy’s  position.  Present-day  German  tactics 
are  as  retrograde  as  they  are  senseless,  and  are  just  wasting  away 
the  strength  of  the  German  Army  without  leaving  anything  to 
show  for  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  which  is  being  daily  incurred. 

Except  for  the  reason  suggested  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  meaningless  recrudescence  of  the  offensive  on  January  2;jth, 
undertaken  without  either  co-operative  effort  or  considered  strategical 
purpose.  Seeing  how  strong  the  local  defences  of  Ypres  and  Bethune 
have  been  made,  their  capture  would  only  be  possible  after  tlie 
deployment  of  a  large  force  of  some  four  of  five  corps.  To  attempt 
the  task  with  a  couple  of  brigades  was  to  court  deserved  defeat. 
The  French  official  estimate  of  the  German  butcher’s  bill  on  January 
25th  was  25,000  killed  and  wounded  soldiers — a  ghastly  birthday 
offering  from  the  Generals  to  their  War  Lord.  Spasmodic  attacks 
of  this  kind  are  an  indication  of  the  rot  which  is  beginning  to  eat 
its  way  into  the  German  Army.  The  German  General  Staff  seem 
to  have  lost  control  over  the  operations,  and  are  leaving  local 
commanders  to  go  as  they  please.  Their  plans  of  conquest  have 
hopelessly  failed,  and  they  have  nothing  to  substitute  for  them. 
The  Nemesis  of  defeat  for  ever  dogs  their  steps.  With  the  increased 

(1)  German  attacks  were  renewed  against  the  Cuinchy  position  south  of  the 
canal  on  the  29th  January  and  1st  February,  with  the  result  that  not  only  did 
the  British  regain  all  the  ground  lost  on  the  25th,  but  captured  some  of  the 
German  first  line  trenches  on  the  embankment  of  the  canal,  and  on  the  ground 
adjoining  it. 
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power  gained  by  the  defence  it  is  possible  for  the  Germans  to 
retain  hold  of  the  territory  which  they  have  invaded  till  attrition 
has  done  its  gruesome  work  in  their  already  attenuated  ranks,  but 
negative  strategy  is  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  conquest.  Sooner  or 
later  retreat  is  inevitable,  and  for  the  sake  of  Germany’s  future 
the  sooner  it  comes  the  better,  for  the  longer  her  armies  remain 
on  foreign  territory  the  bigger  the  indemnity  which  will  hereafter 
be  exacted  from  her. 

For  the  German  Emperor  the  prospect  is  indeed  forlorn,  for  his 
sin  has  found  him  out.  Sequitur  superbos  ultor  a  tergo  Deus.  He 
seized  Belgium  to  attack  France,  and  to  leave  it  is  to  confess  the 
crime  which  he  committed.  The  hollowness  of  his  plea  of  self- 
defence  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  w’hole  world.  However  this 
may  he,  the  Emperor  has  got  to  face  the  fact  that  until  he  has 
purged  his  offence,  and  restored  to  its  rightful  owners  the  country 
which  his  armies  have  so  ruthlessly  devastated,  any  talk  of  peace, 
or  even  of  peace  negotiations,  is  but  as  sounding  brass  and  the 
tinkling  cymbal. 

In  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war  ^the  situation  has  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  modification  during  the  past  month.  When  this  narrative 
was  closed  on  the  18th  of  January  it  really  looked  as  though  the 
Russians  w'erS'  about  to  get  rid  of  the  invaders,  and  carry  the  w^ar 
into  the  enemy’s  country.  In  Central  Poland  General  von  Macken- 
sen’s  repeated  attempts  to  break  through  the  Eussian  lines  facing  the 
Bzura  and  Rawka  rivers  had  all  failed,  and  the  lull  w'hich  followed 
the  fighting  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  waiting  his  opportunity  to 
retire  from  a  position  which  appeared  to  be  daily  growing  more 
untenable.  Lower  down  the  battle  front  along  the  Nida  river  there 
was  a  similar  lull,  neither  side  showing  any  disposition  to  resume  the 
offensive.  In  Western  Galicia  the  Austrians  held  the  line  of  the 
Dunajec  aU  the  way  down  its  left  bank,  while  the  Russians  were 
watching  them  from  their  entrenchments  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  Between  the  Dunajec  and  the  Roumanian  frontier  the  whole 
of  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina  was  in  Russian  hands,  and  Russian 
troops  held  all  the  passes  over  the  Carpathian  mountains.  A  consider¬ 
able  Russian  army  had  penetrated  to  the  Hungarian  frontier  of  the 
Bukovina  with  the  intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  linking  up  with 
the  armies  of  Roumania  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  that  country 
decided  to  take  the  field.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Vistula 
Russian  cavalry  spreading  all  over  the  northern  territory  of  Poland 
had  pushed  detachments  close  up  to  the  frontiers  of  West  and  East 
Prussia,  while  on  the  extreme  right  flank  Russian  troops  had  been 
once  more  set  in  motion,  and  were  moving  westwards  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Masurian  Lakes.  Everyone  thought  the  tide  had 
at  last  turned  in  favour  of  our  Allies,  w'ho  w'ere  beginning  to  start 
on  their  journey  to  Berlin. 

Then  occurred  another  of  those  dramatic  transformation  scenes, 
which  we  have  witnessed  so  often  during  this  wonderful  w’ar  of 
nations,  and  which  has  once  more  set  back  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
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clock.  In  no  way  disheartened  by  failure  IMarshal  von  Hindenburg 
determined  to  make  fresh  efforts  with  fresh  plans.  A  large  Austro- 
Hungarian  army,  reported  to  be  400,000  strong,  was  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  Hungary  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Serbia, 
but  really  with  the  intention  of  re-conquering  Galicia.  Since  Count 
Berchtold’s  downfall  the  influence  of  Count  Tisza  has  been  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Vienna,  and  after  the  Count’s  interview  with  the 
German  Emperor  at  main  headquarters  it  was  arranged  that  as 
many  German  corps  as  could  be  spared  should  be  sent  into  Hungary 
to  assist  in  repelling  the  threatened  Russian  invasion.  Four  or  five 
corps,  scraped  together  from  various  sources,  composed  partly  of 
Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  West  Prussian  troops,  and  including  a  brigade 
of  Prussian  Guards,  were  hurried  to  the  Danube,  and  thence  sent 
to  reinforce  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  which  was  being  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  Theiss  river.  Leavened  with  German  troops  this  army 
was  then  divided  into  three  main  groups,  the  right  group  being 
intended  to  advance  into  the  Bukovina,  the  left  to  effect  the  relief 
of  Przemysl,  and  the  central  group,  which  was  the  strongest,  and 
which  was  composed  largely  of  German  troops,  having  for  its  object 
to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line  of  resistance,  and  re-occupy 
Lemberg.  The  plan  of  campaign  for  giving  effect  to  these  intentions 
was  carefully  worked  out  by  von  Hindenburg,  who  is  acting  as 
generalissimo  for  the  Austro-German  Armies  in  the  Eastern  theatre 
of  war,  and  owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  launched  the 
initial  conditions  favoured  its  success. 

The  first  news  of  this  new  movement  was  conveyed  in  a  Petrograd 
communique  issued  on  January  22nd,  which  reported  the  presence 
of  large  bodies  of  Austrian  troops  on  the  river  Szamos,  south-west 
of  the  Kirlibaba  and  Doma  Vatra  passes.  On  the  following  day  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  reported  that  the  Austrians  had  taken  the 
offensive  in  the  region  of  Kirlibaba,  and  we  subsequently  heard,  not 
from  Petrograd,  but  from  Vienna,  that  Austrian  troops  had  recap¬ 
tured  the  Kirlibaba  Pass,  and  were  advancing  into  the  interior  of 
the  Bukovina  with  the  Russians  retreating  before  them.  The 
advance  was  not  very  rapid,  for  on  January  27th  the  Grand  Duke 
reported  that  an  artillery  combat  was  going  on  near  Kimpolung,  but 
none  the  less  the  Russians  continued  to  retreat,  disputing  the  road 
to  the  Austrians  with  their  rearguards,  but  not  attempting  to  stand 
for  a  pitched  battle.  The  Austrians  occupied  Seletin  on  February 
8th,  Radautz  on  the  13th,  and  reached  the  line  of  the  Sereth  river 
on  the  15th, 1  their  objective  being  Czernovitz,  which,  as  these  words 
sire  being  written  (February  18th),  is  reported  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  enemy  on  the  17th. 

(1)  Owing  to  the  rapid  change  in  the  situation  during  the  past  week  ending 
February  18th,  the  Sereth  river  is  not  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch  of 
the  Galician  frontier,  which  was  drawn  to  show  the  location  of  the  various 
passes  over  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  Sereth  river  rises  some  30  miles 
south-west  of  Czernowitz,  and  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  Bukovina 
into  Roumania,  where  it  eventually  reaches  the  Danube  at  Galatz. 
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Simultaneously  with  this  movement  into  the  Bukovina  the  left 
column  of  the  Austro-Gennan  Army,  advancing  along  a  sixty-mile 
front  extending  from  the  west  of  Kassa  to  Ungvar,  and  making  use 
of  the  three  railways,  which  converge  on  the  Galician  frontier  in 
this  locality,  pushed  its  way  through  the  Dukla,  Lupkow,  and  XJszok 
Passes,  the  Bussians  according  to  their  wont  falling  back  before  the 
Austrian  advance  to  prepared  positions  behind  the  crest  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  On  January  26th  and  27th  the  Bussians  turned  on  the 
invaders,  and  after  a  hotly-contested  running  fight  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  fall  back  through  the  Dukla  and  Lupkow  Passes  to 
positions  which  they  had  in  their  turn  fortified  in  case  of  retreat, 
on  the  line  Zhoro-Mezo  Laborez,  where  a  seven  days’  battle  was 
fought,  ending  with  the  Austrians  being  driven  out  of  their  entrench¬ 
ments  with  the  loss  of  170  officers,  10,000  men,  and  a  quantity  of 
guns  and  war  material.  The  Bussians  are  now  eight  miles  or  so 
south  of  the  Galician  frontier  in  this  locality,  but  the  enemy  still 
hold  positions  north  of  the  Uszok  Pass,  though  their  advance  is  held 
up  by  the  Bussians  opposing  them.  Meanwhile  the  ganison  of 
Przemysl  is  reported  to  be  in  extremis. 

The  central  column,  composed  as  has  been  seen  chiefly  of  German 
troops,  deployed  at  the  end  of  January  on  the  line  Munkacs-Mara- 
moszigeb,  when  the  left  wing  and  centre  crossed  the  mountains  by 
the  Wyzkow  and  Beskid  Passes,  using  also  the  Tucholka  Pass,  which 
is  not  marked  on  the  sketch,  but  is  situated  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  Beskid  Pass.  At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  this  central 
group  went  through  the  Jablonitza  Pass  en  route  for  Nadwoma.  On 
the  left  the  Bussians  retired  to  a  strongly  enti’enched  position  on 
the  heights  round  Kosziowa,  north  of  the  Tucholka  Pass,  and  there 
a  violent  battle  took  place  on  February  9th  and  10th,  in  which  the 
Germans  made  no  less  than  twenty-two  attacks  on  the  Bussian 
trenches,  but  without  succeeding  in  capturing  any  of  them.  When 
in  the  fury  of  the  attack  a  trench  was  temporarily  taken,  a  counter¬ 
attack  with  the  bayonet,  which  is  the  Bussian  soldier’s  favourite 
weapon,  was  immediately  successful  in  recovering  the  lost  ground. 
The  losses  of  the  Germans  on  February  10th  are  reported  to  have 
been  very  heavy,  but  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  they  have 
entrenched  themselves  close  up  to  the  Bussian  trenches,  and  are 
continuing  their  attacks,  though  hitherto  (February  18th)  without 
any  success.  The  right  wing  of  this  central  column  has  done  better, 
and  after  occupying  Nadwoma  on  Febmary  14th  linked  up  with  the 
right  column  moving  on  Czemowitz. 

This  second  invasion  of  Galicia  has  been  made  with  a  large  force 
acting  on  a  concerted  plan  of  campaign.  Every  pass  over  the  Car¬ 
pathians  has  been  brought  into  use,  and  every  railway  leading  from 
the  interior  of  Hungary  has  been  made  available  for  bringing  up 
troops  and  supplies.  Although  the  movement  took  place  along  a 
front  extending  for  more  than  200  miles  from  the  Dukla  to  the 
Kirlibaba  passes  the  three  main  columns  have  kept  touch  of  one 
another  throughout  the  advance.  The  conception  of  the  undertaking 
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is  doubtless  due  to  the  brain  of  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  but  the 
executive  direction  must  also  be  in  good  hands,  for  there  has  been 
no  hitch  in  the  strategical  arrangements  which  have  led  to  the 
deployment  of  a  force  amounting  to  something  like  600,000  men  along 
this  very  extended  front.  Strategy  has  done  its  work  for  the  enemy, 
and  done  it  well,  and  the  issue  will  now  depend  on  tactical  results, 
which  so  far  have  turned  out  favourably  for  the  Kussians  whenever 
they  have  come  into  contact  with  their  adversaries.  Stolid,  stubborn, 
enduring,  the  Bussian  soldier  is  never  seen  at  his  best  till  he  is 
standing  on  the  defence,  when  full  scope  is  given  to  his  virile  fighting 
qualities.  Then  he  is  hard  to  beat,  as  we  have  seen  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  In  attack  he  has  been  less  successful,  not  from 
shortcomings  on  his  own  part,  but  because  of  the  difficult  conditions 
under  which  he  has  to  fight  with  scanty  communications  available 
for  the  Russian  Staff  to  keep  the  men  supplied  with  ammunition,  of 
wdiich  the  expenditure  is  so  enormous  with  modern  quick-firing 
w'eapons.  The  unexpected  is  what  usually  happens  in  war,  but  after 
the  many  proofs  which  the  Russians  have  given  of  tactical 
superiority  on  the  battlefield,  it  will  surprise  the  wTiter  of  this  article 
if  by  the  18th  of  next  month  Galicia  is  not  again  cleared  of  the 
enemy’s  troops. 

In  order  to  prevent  troops  from  being  detached  from  Central 
Poland  w'hile  the  invasion  of  Galicia  was  in  progress.  General  von 
Mackensen  was  instructed  to  make  another  determined  attempt  to 
break  through  to  Warsaw,  no  matter  how  great  the  cost  might  be. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  (see  map)  in  making  way  across  the  Bzura 
river  north  of  Sochazew,  where  the  country  between  the  river  and 
Warsaw  alternates  between  dense  forests  and  impassable  marshes, 
the  German  Commander  abandoned  further  effort  in  this  direction, 
and,  after  leaving  enough  troops  to  hold  on  to  the  German  trenches 
on  the  left  bank,  he  moved  the  bulk  of  his  force  down  to  the  Rawka 
river,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Russians  who  were  very  strongly  entrenched  on  the 
line  Sucha-Borzymow-Humin-Wola  Szydlowska,  some  three  or 
four  miles  east  of  the  river  bed.  Finding  the  Russian  position 
strong,  and  the  defence  well-organised,  von  Mackensen  sent  back  for 
reinforcements,  and  by  the  end  of  January  he  had  concentrated  as 
many  as  seven  divisions,  and  a  hundred  batteries  (600  guns),  on  a 
front  of  not  more  than  ten  miles.  Then  began  one  of  those  long  and 
sanguinary  battles,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many  in  the 
Eastern  theatre  of  war,  lasting  from  the  29th  of  January  to  the 
5th  of  February.  One  of  the  most  determined  of  all  the  German 
attacks  was  made  on  the  31st  January,  when  as  many  as  twenty 
regiments  (60  battalions)  were  sent  against  the  Russian  lines  at 
Humin,  with  results  which  are  described  in  the  following  words  by 
M.  Ksiunin,  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Novoe  Vremya,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  battle  on  that  day  :  — 

“The  preparations  for  the  attack  began  at  9  a.m.,  when  6-inch,  8-inch,  and 
11-inch  guns  opened  a  terrific  bombardment.  The  object  of  the  enemy  was  to 
break  through  at  Humin,  which  the  Germans  regard  as  the  key  to  the  position. 
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The  actual  assault  began  at  11  a.m.,  the  enemy  advancing  in  five  lines,  when 
their  densely  packed  columns  were  met  by  our  artillery  and  rifle  fire,  and  the 
first  rows  fell.  The  foremost  units,  breaking  into  the  trenches,  begged  quarter, 
while  those  behind  charged  us.  We  bayoneted  all  within  reach.  Behind  our 
demolished  embrasures  new  ones  were  formed  of  piles  of  bodies  of  German 
soldiers.  Thus  the  engagement  continued  till  1  p.m.  Between  1  and  2  p.m. 
German  reinforcements  poured  in  on  us,  and  more  bayonet  work  followed,  while 
our  shrapnel  wrought  great  havoc.  The  hostile  columns,  panic-stricken,  surged 
backwards,  but  a  machine  gun  in  their  rear  drove  them  forward,  and  they 
desperately  sought  to  penetrate  our  lines  in  front  and  on  the  flanks.  We  then 
received  reinforcements,  and  the  men,  without  firing  a  shot,  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  with  cold  steel  lasted  till  6  p.m.  All  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Germans  were  annihilated,  and,  save  a  handful  of 
wounded,  not  a  single  man  of  those  who  broke  into  our  trenches  returned  alive.” 

Other  attacks  on  succeeding  days  met  with  a  similar  fate,  and  so 
great  was  the  slaughter  in  this  seven  days’  battle  that  the  German 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  50,000, 
an  estimate  which  it  is  quite  conceivable  was  not  exaggerated.  The 
Russian  loss  was  comparatively  light,  for  until  forced  to  make  an 
occasional  counter-attack  the  men  waited  in  their  trenches  for  the 
enemy,  who  always  came  on  in  massed,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
columns,  this  being  the  only  way  to  get  the  German  soldiers  to  face 
the  death  which  awaited  them  in  front. 

Ever  since  the  last  battle  of  the  Rawka  river  von  Mackensen  has 
been  quiescent,  and  interest  is  now  being  diverted  from  Central 
Poland  to  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  where  operations  on  a  large 
scale  are  rapidly  developing. 

Early  in  January,  as  has  already  been  seen,  a  Russian  army  of 
unknown  strength,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 
began  to  move  up  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Vistula,  advancing  at 
first  between  the  Skwra  and  Wkra  rivers,  and  then  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  its  front  east  and  west  towards  the  frontier  of  West  and  East 
Prussia.  The  advance  was  slow,  as  the  roadways  were  blocked  with 
snow,  while  off  the  roads  the  country  was  cut  up  by  marshes  and 
numberless  small  tributary  streams,  which  feed  the  two  rivers  on 
their  way  down  to  the  Vistula,  but  no  opposition  was  encountered 
till  within  some  twenty  miles  of  the  Russian  frontier,  when  the 
Russian  cavalry  came  up  against  detachments  of  German  troops,  who 
were  watching  the  approaches  to  the  frontier  from  the  south. 
Successful  actions  took  place  at  Sierpe,  Bejun,  Radzanow,  and 
Konopki,  the  GeiTnan  troops  falling  back  before  the  Russians,  who 
pushed  their  cavalry  patrols  close  up  to  Lipno,  which  is  only  eighteen 
miles  from  Thom,  and  to  Chorzele,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Prasnysz. 
Simultaneously  with  this  movement,  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  reconnaissance  in  force  than  of  an  offensive 
movement  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Pmssian 
frontier,  the  10th  Russian  Army,  which  had  been  marking  time  for 
three  months  in  its  positions  east  of  the  Masurian  Lakes,  began  to 
retake  the  offensive  from  Pilkallen  on  the  north,  and  Lyck  on  the 
south.  The  troops  at  Pilkallen  crossed  the  Memel  (Niemen)  river, 
destroyed  the  railway  station  at  Pogegen,  and  threatened  Tilsit. 
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Then  the  German  Emperor  became  alarmed,  and  transferred  his 
Headquarters  from  the  West  to  the  East,  where  Marshal  von 
Ilindenburg,  undaunted  by  failure,  w'as  preparing  a  new  offensive 
movement  against  the  Russians  in  East  Prussia.  Large  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  hurried  up  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  the  Lower 
Vistula,  and  then  sent  on  without  loss  of  time  to  the  frontier,  where 
a  concentration  was  effected  on  the  line  Insterburg-Lotzen- 
Johannisburg.  Russian  Headquarters  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
kept  fully  informed  of  the  strength  and  meaning  of  this  fresh  con¬ 
centration,  for  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  makes  no  mention  of  the 
movement  of  German  troops  eastwards  till  February  11th,  when 
he  reported  the  arrival  of  four  Army  Coips  in  East  Prussia,  and 
expressed  his  intention  to  order  a  general  retirement  of  the  Russian 
Army.  On  this  very  day  the  Russian  entrenched  position  on  the 
plateau  east  of  the  Masurian  Lakes  w'as  being  vigorously  attacked 
in  front,  while  an  enveloping  movement  round  both  flanks  was  being 
gradually  can-ied  out.  Unaware  of  the  flank  attacks  the  Russian 
Commander  appears  to  have  clung  to  his  position  till  on  the  morning 
of  February  15th  he  found  he  was  being  surrounded,  when  he  ordered 
a  hasty  retreat,  but  not  till  after  a  heavy  loss  of  prisoners  and  war 
materiel.  The  Petrograd  official  communiques  are  very  reticent 
about  this  defeat,  and  merely  report  the  retirement  of  the  Russian 
Army  to  the  line  of  the  Niemen  river,  but  if  German  Main  Quarters 
are  to  be  believed,  64,000  prisoners  fell  into  German  hands  along 
with  71  guns,  over  100  machine  guns,  3  aeroplanes,  and  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  stores. 

This  is  a  serious  setback  for  Russia,  and  it  is  useless  to  minimise 
its  importance.  Not  only  has  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  come  to 
an  end — this  is  a  comparatively  small  matter — but  the  right  flank 
of  the  Russian  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Poland  salient  is  now 
uncovered  from  the  north.  The  Grand  Duke  is  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  is  doubtless  bringing  up  fresh  troops  to  reinforce  the  Russian 
Army  in  northern  Poland. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscri'pts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  Ujpe- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  aeceptance  of  an 
article. 


